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INTRODUCTION 

What is education for democratic citizenship? What are its distinguishing 
characteristics? What content and processes are necessarily part of it no mat- 
ter where in the world it occurs? And what are some variations on its essential 
elements that are exemplified by projects in the United States and abroad? Final- 
ly, how have international partnerships involving the United States and sever- 
al post-communist countries advanced the cause of education for democracy? 
These questions are addressed by the eleven chapters of this volume. 

Chapter 1 discusses concepts that enable one to know what democracy is 
and what it is not. It also distinguishes constitutional liberal democracy from 
non-liberal or illiberal types of democracy. Finally, Chapter 1 discusses the 
essential components of education for democratic citizenship, which include 
knowledge of democratic principles and practices, skills of thinking about and 
participating in democratic political and civic life, and virtues or dispositions 
of democratic citizenship. 

Chapter 2 treats instructional practices that are likely to develop civic com- 
petence needed for responsible and effective citizenship in a democracy. Pur- 
poses and practices of engagement in civic and political life are examined and 
evaluated. 

Chapter 3 introduces an ongoing project to develop “Education for Demo- 
cratic Citizenship: A Framework.” This international project, conducted by the 
Center for Civic Education in Calabasas, California, recommends essential con- 
tent of education for democratic citizenship. This chapter also presents the 
rationale for a universally applicable knowledge base for education for demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

Chapter 4 offers a summary of the content in “Education for Democratic 
Citizenship: A Framework” and commentary on the different sections of the 
Framework. This Framework is still in development and will not be published 
and disseminated until next year. 

Chapter 5 discusses the idea of civil society and its relationship to key prin- 
ciples and practices of democracy. This chapter explains why a vibrant civil 
society is an essential component of a constitutional liberal democracy. 

Chapter 6 describes “Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange 
Program.” This program involves partnerships between American civic edu- 
cators and counterparts in other countries for the purpose of promoting effec- 
tive education for democratic citizenship. This “Civitas Exchange Program” is 
coordinated by the Center for Civic Education in Calabasas, California. 

Chapter 7 discusses the substance and application of an innovative instruc- 
tional treatment, “Project Citizen.” It was developed by the Center for Civic 
Education and has been used successfully in the United States and other coun- 
tries in various parts of the world. “Project Citizen” is designed to develop intel- 
lectual skills, participatory skills, and dispositions of democratic citizenship. 
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Chapter 8 sets forth guidelines for conducting cross-cultural projects in 
education for democratic citizenship. These guiding principles are anchored in 
practical. experience. They will help directors of international partnership proj- 
ects to avoid pitfalls and achieve their goals in producing effective education- 
al materials for development of democratic citizenship competencies. 

Chapter 9 discusses trends and issues of education for democratic citizen- 
ship in Australia. The development and dissemination of a national curriculum 
reform project is described and appraised. 

Chapter 10 examines the uses of literature in teaching and learning about 
democratic citizenship. Pedagogical practices that are consistent with consti- 
tutional liberal democracy are emphasized. 

Chapter 1 1 presents a select annotated bibliography of publications on edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship in the database of ERIC (Educational Resources 
Information Center) of the United States Department of Education. These selec- 
tions offer international perspectives on principles and practices of education 
for democratic citizenship. 

This collection of chapters was developed to assist civic educators and pro- 
moters of democratic citizenship. The chapters were written to help users under- 
stand what education for democratic citizenship is, how to do it, and why it 
should be done. 
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CONCEPTS AT THE CORE OF 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC 
CITIZENSHIP 



By John J. Patrick 



J /fost peoples of our world favor democracy over other types of 
I Mi government. And as some peoples strive to consolidate or improve 
/(£. democracy in their governments and societies, others aspire to 
achieve it. A global revival of education for democratic citizenship accom- 
panies the worldwide resurgence of democracy. Diverse peoples in various 
parts of our world commonly understand that if there would be “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people,” then there must be edu- 
cation of the people in the principles, practices, and commitments of 
democracy. 

Both established democracies and new ones depend upon good educa- 
tion for democratic citizenship for their maintenance and improvement. 
Both peoples in pursuit of democracy and those in debt to ancestral founders 
of it recognize that schools must teach young citizens the principles and 
practices of democracy, if they would develop and sustain its institutions. 
No matter how well constructed, a democracy cannot be a “machine that 
would go of itself.”' The efficacy and utility of its institutions rest ultimately 
on widespread comprehension of and commitment to the ideas at their 
foundations. 



Conceptualization of Democracy for Civic Education 

Political and civic ideas matter. Good ideas tend to yield good conse- 
quences. But they only do so if they are widely known, believed, and prac- 
ticed, which points to an indispensable place for concepts at the core of 
education for democratic citizenship: what are the basic concepts that cit- 
izens must acquire and use if they would know what democracy is, how to 
do it, and why it is desirable ? 

Treatment of this question, and the concepts embedded in it, certainly 
does not exhaust the topic of what to teach about democracy and how to do 
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it through civic education. It does, however, highlight fundamental elements 
of any workable and conceptually sound curriculum, which may be elabo- 
rated and practiced variously to suit social and cultural differences. The 
assumption is that the concepts presented here about curricular content are 
necessary', if not sufficient, to education for democratic citizenship any- 
where in lie world. 

The first objective of education for democratic citizenship is to teach 
thoroughly what a democracy is, and what it is not. If students are to be pre- 
pared to act as citizens of a democracy, they must know how to distinguish 
this type of government from other types. The label democracy has often 
been used by regimes with showcase constitutions proclaiming popular gov- 
ernments and individual rights, which have meant little or nothing to the 
victims of tyranny. The so-called “people’s democracies” of former com- 
munist countries are tragic twentieth-century examples of the bogus use of 
a political label. 

Through their civic education, students should develop defensible cri- 
teria by which to think critically and evaluate the extent to which their gov- 
ernment and other governments of the world do or do not function authentically 
as democracies. A set of key concepts necessary to a deep understanding of 
democracy and democratic citizenship must be taught and learned. These 
essential ideas are-listed in Figure 1: Concepts on the Substance of Democ- 
racy at the Core of Education for Democratic Citizenship. (See Figure I on 
the following page.) 2 

How should the core concepts in Figure 1 be introduced, defined, and 
elaborated upon in education for democratic citizenship? This is the rec- 
ommended response: introduce a definition of minimal democracy and then 
elaborate upon it through explication of a set of core concepts (with which 
it is inextricably associated in the operations of any authentic democratic 
polity) such as constitutionalism, rights, citizenship, civil society, and mar- 
ket economy. 

Teachers and students should use the concepts in Figure 1 as criteria 
by which to compare and evaluate political systems and thereby to deter- 
mine whether they are more or less democratic. These cognitive exercises 
will reveal that core concepts or principles of democracy are practiced var- 
iously. There is no single set of institutions that exactly and exclusively 
embodies democracy. Rather, there are constitutional and institutional vari- 
ations on the central themes or concepts in the various democracies of our 
world. 

The concepts in Figure 1 are cognitive tools for interpreting and judg- 
ing the extent to which political systems (including one’s own) are, or are 
not, exemplifications of democracy. They are foundations for civic educa- 
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FIGURE 1 

CONCEPTS ON THE SUBSTANCE OF DEMOCRACY 
AT THE CORE OF EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 

1. MINIMAL DEMOCRACY 

a. Popular sovereignty (government by consent of the governed) 

b. Representation and accountability in government 

c. Free, fain and competitive elections of representatives in government 

d. Comprehensive eligibility to participate freely as voters in elections. 

c. Inclusive access to participate freely to promote personal or common interests 
f. Majority rule of the people for the common good 

2. CONSTITUTIONALISM 

a. Rule of law in the government, society, and economy 

b. Limited and empowered government to secure rights of the people 

c. Separation, sharing, and distribution of powers in government 

d. Independent judiciary with power of judicial or constitutional review 

3. RIGHTS 

a. Human rights/constitutional rights 

b. Political rights and personal or private rights 

c. Economic, social, cultural, and environmental rights 

d. Negative rights and positive rights 

4. CITIZENSHIP 

a. Membership in a people based on legal qualifications of citizenship 

b. Rights, responsibilities, and roles of citizenship 

c. Civic identity and other types of identity (e.g., ethnic, racial, religious) 

d. Rights of individual citizens and rights of groups of citizens 

5. CIVIL SOCIETY (FREE AND OPEN SOCIAL SYSTEM) 

a. Voluntary membership in nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 

b. Freedom of association, assembly, and social choice 

c. Pluralism/multiple and overlapping group memberships and identities 

d. Social regulation (rule of law, customs, traditions, virtues) 

6. MARKET ECONOMY (FREE AND OPEN ECONOMIC SYSTEM) 

a. Freedom of exchange and economic choice 

b. Economic regulation (rule of law, customs, traditions, virtues) 

7. ONGOING TENSIONS IN A CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 

a. Majority rule and minority rights (limits on majorities and minorities/individuals) 

b. Liberty . jd equality (combining negative and positive rights to achieve justice) 

c. Liberty and order (limits on power and liberty to achieve security for rights) 

d. Individual interests and the common good (latitude and limits of personal choice) 
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tion in a democracy. If people would establish or improve a democratic 
political system, they must first know the concepts or criteria by which to 
distinguish a democratic government from a nondemocratic government. 

Minimal Democracy and Liberal Democracy 

The first concept in the Figure 1 list is minimal democracy, the root 
idea of this conceptual set. What does it mean? And why is it the necessary 
foundation of any conceptualization of democracy? 

Construction of a minimal definition of democracy for today’s world 
begins with a look back to the ancient world. The roots of democracy, more 
than 2,500 years old, are in the ancient city-republics of Greece, where the 
people (demos) began to rule ( kratia ). Democracy ( demokratia ) in ancient 
times, rule by the many, was commonly compared to aristocracy, rule by 
the few, and monarchy, rule by one. The ancients practiced direct democ- 
racy on a small scale. That is, the citizens (all people included in the poli- 
ty) had the right to participate equally and immediately in making and 
executing public decisions for a very small realm, the polis (community of 
the city).-’ 

Political thinkers of modem times, from the philosophes of the Euro- 
pean Enlightenment to the founders of the United States of America and 
thereafter, have pointed to critical deficiencies of ancient democracy, such 
as its proclivity for disruptive factional conflict, majoritarian tyranny, exces- 
sive claims on the individual on behalf of the community, disregard of per- 
sonal or private rights, and inept administration of government. 4 Thus, James 
Madison wrote in his celebrated 10' h Federalist Paper , “[t]hat such democ- 
racies have ever been spectacles of turbulence and contention; have ever 
been found incompatible with personal security or the rights of property; 
and have in general been as short in their lives as they have been violent in 
. their deaths” (Rossiter 1961, 81). 

As in ancient times, democracy in our modem world still is, in Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s memorable words, “government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people.” 5 Democracy today, however, is representative, not direct; 
and the nation-state, not the small city-republic is the typical large-scale 
realm of the modem polity. Furthermore, unlike the very limited citizenry 
of the ancient pjlis, today’s democracies are inclusive; most inhabitants of 
the realm may possess or acquire the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

Differences aside, however, the linkages of ancient to modem democ- 
racy are visible in a widely held definition of minimal democracy today, 
which provides a first criterion for distinguishing democratic from non- 
democratic regimes. This is the criterion for minimal democracy: a politi- 
cal system is “ democratic to the extent that its most powerful collective 
decision makers are selected through fair, honest, and periodic elections in 

11 
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which candidates freely compete for votes and in which virtually all the 
adult population is eligible to vote ” (Huntington 1 99 1 , 7). Thus, for exam- 
ple, a political system is undemocratic if there is no authentic opposition 
party to contest elections, or if the right to vote or otherwise participate is 
systematically denied to particular categories of persons for reasons of race, 
ethnicity, religion, ideology, and so forth. This minimal definition empha- 
sizes that the free, open, regular, fair, and contested election, decided by 
popular vote, is an essential condition of representative democracy. (See 
item 1 in Figure 1 .) 

The minimal standard or threshold for distinguishing democratic gov- 
ernment from nondemocratie government, with its emphasis on free, fair, 
and competitive elections, points to popular sovereignty or government 
by consent of the governed. By using their right to vote in public elections 
for representatives in government, citizens express popular sovereignty, 
which has become the only legitimate source of authority in most countries 
of our world today. The French philosopher Pierre Manent (1997, 92) stress- 
es that, “the democratic principle of legitimacy is the principle of consent: 
a law or obligation is not legitimate, nor am I bound to obey it or fulfill it, 
unless I have previously consented to this law or obligation through myself 
or my representatives.” 

The principle of popular sovereignty implies that institutions of gov- 
ernment are either directly or indirectly accountable to the people, the cit- 
izens. And the people’s representatives in government may exercise power 
only if it is granted to them legally by the citizens. Thus, the rulers are pub- 
lic servants of the ruled, who have the right and responsibility to affirm or 
reject their rulers through periodic public elections. During the interval 
between elections, citizens have the right to influence their representatives 
in government in order to promote individual or common interests. 

In a democracy there is majority rule expressed directly by citizens 
or indirectly through their representatives. Any governmental body that 
makes decisions by combining the votes of more than half of those eligi- 
ble and present is acting democratically. In order to sustain the democracy, 
however, majority rule must be tempered by minority rights. Thus, all cit- 
izens, including those outside the majority of the moment, are able to par- 
ticipate fairly, freely, and openly to influence their government by voting 
in public elections or by participating during the periods between regular- 
ly scheduled elections for the purpose of promoting personal and group 
interests and influencing policy decisions by their representatives in 
government. 

More than 1 15 countries in various parts of the world today meet the 
minimal standard for democracy, which requires, at least, that representa- 
tives of the people in government are selected through free, fair, contested, 
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and periodic elections in which virtually all the adult population has the 
right to vote. Before the 1970s, less than 40 countries met this minimal stan- 
dard of democracy, and before 1945, the number was less than twenty. So 
it seems that we are living now in an unprecedented, worldwide era of elec- 
toral democracy, defined by the democratic process of electing public offi- 
cials (Dahl 1998; Karatnycky 1999; Piattner 1997). 

The global trend toward electoral or minimal democracy has not imme- 
diately brought about an exactly equivalent surge toward personal or pri- 
vate rights to freedom or civil liberties. According to the most recent “Freedom 
House Survey,” less than half of the world’s 191 countries (46 percent) were 
rated “free,” which means “that they maintain a high degree of political and 
economic freedom and respect for basic civil liberties.” Another 53 coun- 
tries received a rating of “partly free.” This is 28 percent of the world’s 
countries. And 50 countries (26 percent of the world’s countries) had a rat- 
ing of “not free” because they deny to their people basic rights for freedom 
and civil liberties (Karatnycky 1999, 132). 

It seems that many democracies of our world only meet the minimal 
standard. They are electoral democracies but not liberal democracies (Dia- 
mond 1996; Zakaria 1997). An electoral or non-liberal democracy protects 
the political rights of those in the minority, who are recognized as an inte- 
gral part of the people of the polity. All individuals, including those in the 
minority, may exercise their rights to vote, to free speech and press, to free- 
dom of assembly, and to seek and hold offices in government. There can be 
no electoral democracy unless these political rights are guaranteed equally 
to all members of the people. In a liberal democracy, however, protection 
for individual rights extends beyond political rights to fundamental per- 
sonal rights, such as freedom of conscience, free exercise of religion, the 
ownership and use of private property, and security against unwarranted 
. intrusions by government into one’s private life. The idea of personal lib- 
erty is the root of the liberal strain in democracy. 

A liberal democracy is government of, by, and for the people, which 
government is both empowered and limited by the supreme law of the peo- 
ple’s constitution for the ultimate purpose of protecting equally the auton- 
omy and rights of everyone in the polity. In a liberal democracy, there 
paradoxically is majority rule with extensive protection of minority rights. 
Thus, there are constitutional limits on both the power of democratic major- 
ity rule and the liberal exercise of rights by individuals or groups. Both 
kinds of constitutional limits — those that restrain democracy and those that 
restrain liberty — are intended to achieve one overriding purpose of a liber- 
al and democratic political order, which is to secure on equal terms the 
autonomy and rights of all .persons in the polity. 
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An unrestrained or illiberal democracy is likely to become a tyranny 
of the majority in which the rights of unpopular individuals or minorities 
are insecure. And unrestrained liberty will lead to licentious disorder in 
which the rights of individuals and groups are always at risk from uncon- 
trolled predators. So security for rights depends upon political order anchored 
in a constitution of the people, which simultaneously empowers and limits 
a government by consent of the governed (Zakaria 1997). 

The world’s fully free countries in the annual “Freedom House Sur- 
vey” merited this rating by securing for their citizens not only the political 
rights of an electoral democracy, such as the right to vote, but also the eco- 
nomic rights and personal or private rights to freedom of a liberal democ- 
racy. Electoral democracy may be a stage in development toward liberal 
democracy (Plattner 1997, 180). A necessary component in the transition 
from minimal democracy to liberal democracy, security for a broad range 
of individual rights in concert with government by consent of the governed, 
is constitutionalism. (See item 2 of Figure 1.) 

Constitutionalism and Democracy 

The concept of constitutionalism is rooted in the use of a constitution, 
usually a written document that legitimates, limits, and empowers the gov- 
ernment, which, if democratic, is based on periodic and competitive elec- 
tion of representatives by virtually all the adult population. A constitution 
articulates the structure of government, procedures for selection and replace- 
ment of government officials, and distribution and limitations of the pow- 
ers of government. 

Not every government with a written constitution exemplifies consti- 
tutionalism. Many constitutions have presented merely the appearance of 
limited government with little or no correspondence to reality. Soviet-style 
constitutions of the recent past, for example, grandly proclaimed all kinds 
of rights while guaranteeing none of them. Cnly governments that usually, 
if not perfectly, function in terms of a constitution to which the people have 
consented may be considered examples of constitutional government. 

Constitutionalism means limited government and the rule of law to pre- 
vent the arbitrary, abusive use of power, to protect human rights, to support 
democratic procedures in elections and public policy making, and to achieve 
a community’s shared purposes. Constitutionalism in a democracy, there- 
fore, both limits and empowers government of, by, and for the people. 
Through the constitution, the people grant power to the government to act 
effectively for the common good. The people also set constitutional limits 
on the power of their democratic government in order to prevent tyranny 
and to protect their rights (Holmes 1995). 
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The rights of individuals to life, liberty, and property are at risk if the 
government is either too strong or too weak. Both tyranny and anarchy pose 
critical dangers to security for individual rights. An effective government 
in a constitutional liberal democracy is sufficiently empowered by the peo- 
ple to secure their rights against foreign invaders or domestic predators. Its 
power is also sufficiently limited by the people to secure their rights against 
the possibility of oppressive government officials. A continuing challenge 
of constitutionalism in a liberal democracy is seeking simultaneously to 
empower and limit the government in order to maintain liberty and order 
and thereby to achieve the liberal purpose of protecting equally and justly 
the rights of all persons in the polity. 

Separation of powers is one way to design and use a constitution to dis- 
tribute power to protect individual rights and to support democratic proce- 
dures. James Madison stated the importance of separation of powers to 
prevent tyranny in the 47 lh Federalist Paper: “The accumulation of all pow- 
ers, legislative, executive, and judiciary, in the same hands, whether of one, 
a few, or many, and whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elective, may 
justly be pronounced the very definition of tyranny” (Rossiter 1961, 301). 
Without some type of effective distribution and sharing of power, there can- 
not be an authentic constitutional liberal democracy. 

The American model of constitutional liberal democracy distributes 
power among three coordinate branches of government: the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments. Each branch has constitutional means 
to check the actions of the other branches to prevent any of the three coor- 
dinate branches from continually dominating or controlling the others. These 
constitutional checks involve practical overlapping and sharing of powers 
among three distinct branches of the government, each with a particular 
function. 

There are many examples in the United States Constitution of ways 
that one branch of the government can check the actions of another branch 
to maintain a balance of powers among the three branches of government. 
For example, the President (executive branch) can check the Congress (leg- 
islative branch) by vetoing bills it has passed. The Congress, however, can 
overturn the President’s veto by a two-thirds vote of approval for the vetoed 
bill. The Supreme Court (judicial branch) can use its power of judicial 
review, if warranted, to invalidate or nullify actions of the executive or leg- 
islative branches that violate the Constitution. The people at large, acting 
in terms of Article V of the Constitution, can counter the Supreme Court’s 
use of judicial review by amending the Constitution to trump or overturn a 
particular decision by which the Court declared an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional. Additional examples of the checks and balances system can be 
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found in Articles I, II, and III of the United States Constitution. In the 48 ,b 
Federalist Paper, James Madison highlighted the relationship of checks 
and balances to separation of powers as a means to effective constitution- 
alism. Madison wrote that unless the separate branches of government “be 
so far connected and blended [or balanced] as to give to each a constitu- 
tional control Icbeck] over the others, the degree of separation . . . essen- 
tial to a free government can never in practice be duly maintained” (Rossiter 
1961, 308). 

Of course, the American model is merely one way to separate, distrib- 
ute, and share power in constitutional government. There are other work- 
able structures, such as those associated with various forms of the parliamentary 
type of constitutional democracy. The parliamentary democracies usually 
exemplify legislative primacy vis-a-vis the executive functions of govern- 
ment. However, they also tend to have a separate and truly independent 
judiciary, usually including a constitutional court with the power of con- 
stitutional review, which is roughly similar to the judicial review of the 
American system. 

A notable worldwide trend in constitutionalism has been the distribu- 
tion to an independent judiciary of the power to declare legislative and exec- 
utive acts unconstitutional (Tate & Vallinder, 1995). This is a critical 
constitutional means to stop the legislative and executive powers from being 
used to violate individual rights or subvert democracy. A bill of rights in a 
constitution may eloquently declare lofty words about rights to life, liber- 
ty, property, and various forms of social security. But these rights will be 
practically useless unless there is governmental machinery to enforce them 
against acts of despotism. In the 78'" Federalist Paper , Alexander Hamil- 
ton argued, “The complete independence of the courts of justice is pecu- 
liarly essential in a limited constitution. . . . Limitations of this kind [to 
protect the rights of individuals] can be preserved in practice no other way 
than through the medium of courts of justice, whose duty it must be to 
declare all acts contrary to the manifest tenor of the Constitution void. With- 
out this, all the reservations of particular rights or privileges would amount 
to nothing” (Rossiter 1961, 464). 

The constitutional courts of parliamentary democracies tend to con- 
centrate their work on constitutional questions. Issues that pertain only to 
statutory interpretation, apart from the constitutionality of a law, usually 
are resolved by other courts, without action by the constitutional court. 
Unlike the American judiciary, these constitutional courts may provide opin- 
ions about the constitutionality of an act apart from the adversary process 
whereby a real case involving the act at issue is brought before the court by 
a prosecutor or someone filing suit against another party. Thus, these con- 
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stitutional courts may render advisory opinions, which is not done by the 
American judiciary (Favoreu 1990). 

The essence of constitutional review by the constitutional courts, how- 
ever, is the same as the judicial review of the American judiciary. This power 
of an independent judicial branch of government is used to protect immutable 
individual rights to life, liberty, and property and to sustain the fundamen- 
tal procedures of democracy that depend upon freedom of expression, free- 
dom of assembly, freedom of association, and freedom to participate in 
public elections and other public actions aimed at influencing and holding 
accountable the people’s representatives in government. 

The importance of an independent judiciary and judicial review to con- 
stitutionalism in democratic government is underscored by Herman Schwartz, 
who has served as an adviser on constitutionalism in several countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. He believes that “whatever chance these coun- 
tries have to continue developing into constitutional democracies depends 
on strong, independent courts that can repel legislative and executive 
encroachments on their constitutions” (1993, 194). 

An independent judiciary with the power of judicial or constitutional 
review exemplifies the principle of constitutional limitations on democra- 
cy in order to prevent abusive or corrupt use of the people’s power in gov- 
ernment. Is constitutionalism antidemocratic? No! Constitutionalism, properly 
understood, is not antidemocratic in its limitations on majority rule and the 
popular will. Rather, it protects a democratic government against certain 
maladies or deficiencies, well known to students of the ancient polls , which 
could lead to the demise of a democracy. Cass Sunstein, a notable Ameri- 
can political scientist, says it well: “[A] central goal of constitutional democ- 
racy is to secure a realm for public discussion and collective selection of 
preferences [through public elections, for example] while guarding against 
. the dangers of factional [majoritarian] tyranny and self-interested repre- 
sentation” (1988, 352). Constitutionalism in a democracy denotes an unshak- 
able commitment to limited government and the rule of law for the two 
purposes of securing individual rights (liberalism) and enabling demo- 
cratic government to operate for the common good (republicanism). 

To fully understand, analyze, and appraise democracy in modem times, 
and to distinguish it from nondemocratic government, students of civics 
must include constitutionalism in their definition of democracy. The fol- 
lowing criterion is offered as an example that can be explicated through edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship. In a constitutional liberal democracy, 
there is popular, representative government, based on free, fair, and com- 
/ petitive elections of representatives by an inclusive pool of voters; this gov- 
ernment is both empowered and limited b\ the supreme law of a constitution 
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to act for the public good and to secure the rights of everyone in the polity. 
This criterion incorporates and builds upon the definition of minimal or elec- 
toral democracy presented in the preceding section of this chapter. 6 

The separation, distribution, and sharing of power in democratic gov- 
ernance is subsumed by the higher-order idea of constitutionalism. It is a 
necessary, if not sufficient, part of any constitutional design to secure indi- 
vidual rights and support democracy. If civic educators would teach their 
students to understand, analyze, and appraise democratic governments, then 
they must teach them the idea of separated and distributed powers, with 
attention to an independent judiciary with power to declare unconstitutional, 
when warranted, the acts of government officials. Students should be taught 
to use the idea of separated, distributed, and limited power as a criterion by 
which to comparatively analyze and appraise the authenticity of claims 
about democratic governance. They should understand that there are dif- 
ferent ways to achieve the distribution and limitation of power in a consti- 
tutional democracy. However, they must know that a government with little 
or no actual separation, distribution, and sharing of power cannot realisti- 
cally be called a constitutional democracy. 

A primary objective of education for democratic citizenship is teaching 
students to use the concept of constitutionalism as a criterion, a standard, by 
which to analyze and appraise the authenticity of claims about democratic 
governance. Students should be taught to compare different political sys- 
tems to determine the extent to which they are or are not constitutional 
democracies. Through this use of comparison they will better understand 
the concept of democratic constitutionalism (Hall 1996). Students should 
also be challenged to apply the concept of constitutionalism to evaluate pro- 
cedures and policies of their government. Thus, they might evaluate the 
extent to which it exemplifies the concept of constitutionalism. 

Rights and Democracy 

Through education for democratic citizenship, students should learn 
the close connection between constitutionalism and rights in a liberal democ- 
racy. (See item 3 in Figure 1.) Constitutional limitations on the democrat- 
ic government’s power are necessary to guarantee free, fair, open, and 
periodic competitive elections by the people of their representatives in gov- 
ernment. The traditional constitutional rights of free speech, free press, free 
assembly, and free association must be guaranteed if elections are to fit the 
minimal definition of democratic government. Further, the rights of free 
expression and protection from abuses by the government in legal pro- 
ceedings against the criminally accused are necessary to maintain loyal but 
authentically critical opposition to the party in power. There must be little 
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or no possibility for rulers to punish, incarcerate, or destroy their political 
opponents. Further, constitutionalism involves limitation on the power of 
the majority in a democracy to prevent use of this power to deprive indi- 
viduals in the minority of their personal rights to life, liberty, property, pri- 
vacy, freedom of conscience, freedom from arbitrary or unjust treatment by 
government, and so forth. 

Students should be taught the origins and development of the concept 
of rights, which is commonly understood to be “justifiable claims to have 
or obtain something, to act in a certain way, or to be treated in a certain 
way.” 7 For example, all persons have the right to ownership of property, to 
freedom of speech, and to protection against arbitrary' arrest and incarcer- 
ation by police. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when these 
ideas became prominent in Western Europe and North America, they car- 
ried the label “natural rights” to denote derivation of these rights from the 
nature of every human being. Each person, according to the natural rights 
concept, possesses equally certain immutable rights by virtue of her or his 
membership in the human species. It is the duty of a good government to 
protect each person’s natural rights. The American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for example, proclaims, “That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among men ” (Center for Civic Education 1997, 6). 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the concept of natural 
rights was transformed into the idea of human rights. This change reflect- 
ed an expansion of the scope or range of rights to include two types of 
claims. The first and older type is negative; it would limit the power of a 
government to protect peoples’ rights against coercive uses of its power. 
The second and newer type of claim is positive; it would enhance the power 
of the government to do something for the person to enable or empower her 
or him in some way (Berlin 1991, 118-172). Thus, the late twentieth cen- 
tury idea of human rights, which incorporates both the positive and nega- 
tive types, means that “certain things ought not to be done to any human 
being and certain other things ought to be done for every human being” 
(Perry 1998, 13). 

The older negative claims on rights are exemplified by Articles 1-21 
of the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights. These Arti- 
cles imply that no government or society should act against individuals in 
certain ways that would deprive them of inherent political or personal rights, 
such as freedom of speech, press, assembly, religion, and due process of 
law in dealings with government. The newer positive claims on rights are 
exemplified by Articles 22-28 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
They imply that every government and society should act for individual 
members to enable them to enjoy certain social and economic rights or ben- 
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efits pertaining to social security, employment, housing, education, health 
care, and general standard of living. 

The negative rights of individuals are protected by constitutional pro- 
visions that stop government from acting against anyone to deprive her or 
him of certain rights to liberty. The individual’s positive rights, by contrast, 
are achieved, through constitutional or statutory provisions that require the 
government to do something affirmatively, such as establish public schools 
or provide public health care facilities, which enables a person to fruitful- 
ly exercise her or his rights to liberty. So positive rights empower individ- 
uals to possess resources of education, health, and wealth that are needed 
to effectively use such negative rights as freedom of speech, press, assem- 
bly, and due process of law. Advocates of positive rights have argued “that 
the worth of negative rights was limited where individuals had not the mate- 
rial circumstances to exercise them” (Fierlbeck 1998, 37). 

There is a general or global agreement among advocates of human rights 
that both types of rights, the negative and positive, must be included in a 
worthy constitutional liberal democracy. However, there is worldwide con- 
flict or disagreement about which type of rights is primary and more impor- 
tant in a constitutional democracy. There also are continuing debates about 
particular benefits or privileges that should or should not be included in a 
basic list of rights. For example, should a democratic government act affir- 
matively to guarantee certain environmental or cultural rights? Should there 
be a positive right to clean air and water? Should there be a positive right, 
or constitutional guarantee, that the cultural identities and languages of all 
groups in the polity will be protected and preserved? Education for demo- 
cratic citizenship should include analysis and debates about current ques- 
tions and controversies on the meaning and use of human rights in constitutional 
liberal democracies. 

United Nations documents proclaim the universality of human rights, 
as did Enlightenment-era philosophers and founders of the United States 
of America. So, too, have major world religions recognized the equal worth 
and dignity of all persons, a universalist idea that undergirds human rights. 
For example, Pope John Paul II has often expressed the global or universal 
relationship between human rights and belief in the equal worth and digni- 
ty of each person (Schall 1998). 

These claims to the universality of human rights have been disputed 
by particiilarists and historicists, those who see them only as expressions 
of Western civilization rather than as global aspirations and standards. They 
view the current international surge of constitutional democracy and human 
rights as cultural imperialism by the West against the non-West. By con- 
trast, universalists see a global destiny for human rights, a viewpoint sup- 
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ported by the worldwide decline of totalitarian regimes during the latter part 
of the twentieth century (e.g., the communist regimes of Central and East- 
ern Europe and the former Soviet Union). 

The universalists claim that people everywhere, if given a choice, will 
choose constitutional government and human rights. Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
for example, contends that “the concept of human rights, the idea of human 
freedom, and respect for the individual are universals.” He recognizes that 
“they may not be achieved universally at the same time, but they remain 
universally pertinent, and we must promote them to the extent that we can” 
(Brzezinski 1997, 5-6). 

At the end of the twentieth century, support for human rights has become 
prominent throughout the world, and the flagrant abuse of certain negative 
rights anywhere is likely to become a global concern. Most governments 
in the nation-states of today’s world recognize the legitimacy of interna- 
tional interest in the inherent negative rights of every person, even if some 
do it grudgingly or superficially. Given the global primacy of the idea of 
rights, there should be pervasive and systematic human rights education in 
schools throughout the world. 

There is a strong international movement for human rights education. 
According to leading educators, teaching and learning about human rights 
in age-appropriate ways is feasible and desirable from kindergarten through 
grade twelve and "beyond. Schools in most parts of the world have incor- 
porated human rights education into the curriculum. 

One important gauge of curricular frameworks, content standards, 
instructional materials, and pedagogical practices is their treatment of con- 
stitutionalism and human rights. Are these core concepts addressed amply 
and effectively in the curriculum and the classroom? Are students chal- 
lenged to use them comparatively to analyze and critically appraise gov- 
ernments of the world, especially their own government? Are students 
challenged to examine and respond to political problems or public issues 
about human rights violations or about the unending tensions between major- 
ity rule and minority rights? If not, then education for democratic citizen- 
ship is flawed. If there would be constitutional liberal democracy — government 
of, by, and for the people that secures equally the rights of individuals — 
then there must be effective education of the people about constitutional- 
ism and human rights, because they bear the responsibility of knowing their 
rights, believing in them, and defending them. 

Citizenship and Democracy 

The people of a democracy have the ultimate responsibility for secur- 
ing their rights, because this collective entity is sovereign. In a democracy, 
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the source of all authority, the legitimate basis of all power, is the collec- 
tive body of the people, the citizens of the polity. There is popular sover- 
eignty of the citizens. (See item 4 of Figure 1 .) 

In a constitutional liberal democracy, the sovereign people agree, through 
their consent to the supreme law of a constitution, to limitations on their 
exercise of power in order to secure or safeguard particular rights of citi- 
zens and other individuals of the polity. Certain negative rights are consti- 
tutionally recognized to be beyond the reach of the democratic government’s 
power. 

A primary and continual question in the origin and evolution of a democ- 
racy is: who, exactly, are the people? The constitutional answer to this ques- 
tion determines who will or will not be a citizen, “a full and equal member 
of a democratic political community,” such as a country or nation-state 
(Mouffe 1995. 217). The French political sociologist Alain Touraine points 
out that, “Membership in a community is one of the necessary precondi- 
tions for democracy” (1997, 65). 

In some states or countries, citizenship, the condition of being a citi- 
zen, derives from the place of a person’s birth, which is known as jus soli 
citizenship. In other places, the status of citizen comes from the citizenship 
of one’s parents, which is known as jus sanguinis citizenship. Some states 
use both bases for ascribing citizenship. Further, most democratic states 
have established legal procedures by which people without a birthright to 
citizenship can become naturalized citizens (Dauenhauer 1996, 95-96; Mad- 
dex 1996, 45). The Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States says, for example, “All persons bom or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside” (Center for Civic Education 1997, 
30). Citizenship, the legal link of an individual to the democratic political 
community, can be both granted and taken away by a political system. 

In addition to the primary questions about how citizenship is acquired 
or lost, there is a very significant secondary question: what are the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship? Equality before the law is one funda- 
mental right of the citizen. For example the Constitution of Italy says, “All 
citizens have the same social dignity and are equal before the law, without 
discrimination of sex, race, language, religion, political opinion, personal 
or social conditions” (Maddex 1996, 45). 

Rights of citizenship are set forth in the constitutions of liberal democ- 
racies and in statutes and judicial decision anchored in the supreme law of 
the constitution. Constitutions may make a distinction between the rights 
of citizens and of inhabitants of the political community. For example, in 
the United States of America, only citizens have the right to vote, serve on 
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juries, and be elected to certain offices of the government, such as Con- 
gress. All other rights in the United States Constitution are guaranteed to 
everyone residing in the country, citizens and noncitizens alike. Likewise, 
the Constitution of Canada says, “Everyone has the following fundamen- 
tal freedoms [list of basic human rights]. Every citizen of Canada has the 
right to vote in an election of members of the House of Commons or of a 
legislative assembly and to be qualified for membership therein” (Maddex 
1996, 45). 

The status of citizenship involves very important obligations or respon- 
sibilities, such as paying taxes, serving in the country’s armed forces when 
called upon, obeying laws enacted by one’s representatives in government, 
demonstrating commitment and loyalty to the democratic political com- 
munity and state, constructively criticizing the conditions of political and 
civic life, and participating to improve the quality of political and civic life 
(Dauenhauer 1996, 99-100; Galston 1991, 221). The responsibilities of cit- 
izenship include action to narrow the gap between ideals and realities. For 
instance, the highest standards for good government in a constitutional lib- 
eral democracy are equal security for the rights of all persons in the polity 
and government by consent of the governed. Citizens have the responsi- 
bility to recognize and overcome contradictions of ideals concerning equal- 
ity of rights for all citizens, such as unjust denial to certain persons or groups 
of their rights to participate in government or to fair treatment in the courts 
of law (Galston 1995, 48). 

If citizens of a constitutional liberal democracy would have security 
for their rights, they must take responsibility for them. First, they must 
respect the rights of others. Second, they must act to defend their own rights 
and the rights of others against those who would abuse them. And third, 
they must exercise their rights in order to make democracy work. The rights 
. to vote, speak freely on public issues, and participate in voluntary organi- 
zations, for example, have little or no significance in political and civic life 
unless citizens regularly and effectively use them. 

Among the roles of citizenship in a constitutional liberal democracy 
are (1) the voter in public elections; (2) the participant in political parties, 
interest groups, and civic organizations; (3) the supporter and maintainer 
of principles and practices on security for rights, civic equality, and popu- 
lar sovereignty; and (4) the reformer of political and civic life in order to 
narrow the gap between principles and practices of the government and 
society. The maintenance and improvement of a constitutional liberal democ- 
racy depends upon the informed, effective, and responsible participation of 
its citizens. 

The rights, responsibilities, and roles of democratic citizens have prac- 
tical meaning today only within a particular kind of political order, the state 
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or nation-state. Only within the authority of a democratically governed state 
are there dependable means to enforce constitutional guarantees of rights. 
In the absence of governmental institutions with sufficient power to act 
decisively, the citizen’s rights will be in jeopardy, for example through ram- 
pant social disorder. And only within the democratic nation-state are there 
dependable means to exercise citizenship responsibilities for holding gov- 
ernment accountable to the people (Manent 1997). 

The ideals or principles of constitutional liberal democracy may have 
universal applicability to the common human problem of governance. At 
present, however, democratic nation-states are the only dependable agen- 
cies for enforcement of their citizens’ rights and for the exercise of their cit- 
izens’ responsibilities. “Citizenship is the fundamental institution that 
connects the individual bearer of rights to the protective agencies of the 
state. The civic realm of the state provides the main channels through which 
individuals can participate politically and share in governance” (Klusmey- 
er 1996, 97). 

The people of a democratic state may have various and overlapping 
identities based on such factors of society as religion, race, ethnicity, social 
class, and gender. A constitutional liberal democracy, of course, recognizes 
that all people, regardless of differences, equally possess certain rights by 
virtue of their membership in the human species. And the state’s constitu- 
tional government guarantees and protects these rights equally and non- 
preferentially among diverse individuals and groups of people. 

The single identity possessed equally by all citizens of the polity, regard- 
less of other differences, is civic identity. Held in common by all citizens, 
civic identity is based on freely given commitment, consent, to certain prin- 
ciples and values of the constitutional liberal democracy. Thus, members 
of ethnic or religious minority groups within a constitutional liberal democ- 
racy are guaranteed the same rights, with the same obligations, of citizen- 
ship as other groups of citizens in the polity. Both majorities and minorities 
have the same civic identity. 

In societies with widespread diversity in religious, racial, and ethnic 
identities (e.g., the U.S.A., Canada, and Australia), common civic identity 
is the tie that holds citizens together in a single democratic political order. 
The diverse citizenry becomes a democratic community by shared com- 
mitment to common civic principles and values rather than by a common 
ethnic, racial, or religious identity. There is freedom to choose an over- 
arching civic identity that exists apart from any particular cultural identity. 

In pluralistic liberal democracies, individuals, not groups, are the pri- 
mary bearers of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. However, par- 
ticular minority groups may be granted special rights pertaining to cultural 
preservation. For example, certain indigenous peoples in the United States, 
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Canada, and Australia are afforded governmental protection and support in 
their efforts to preserve particular cultural group iden:ities and practices. 
And affirmative action programs have been enacted legislatively to provide 
certain benefits to persons based on their membership or identity in partic- 
ular racial or ethnic minority groups (Kymlicka 1995). In democratic states 
with two or more major ethnic groups, there may be power sharing among 
groups of people who otherwise see themselves as distinct cultural com- 
munities. This type of power-sharing political order is called consociation- 
al democracy. Distinct cultural groups of a consociational democracy have 
certain rights to local autonomy within a federal system of government, and 
they have the rights of power sharing in the general government of the state 
(Lijphart 1995). 

Within strict limits, group-based rights of minority cultural groups may 
be compatible with constitutional liberal democracy. Excessive latitude for 
cultural group rights and privileges, however, is inimical both to liberalism 
and to democracy, because it elevates a deterministic or primordial cultur- 
al group identity above the autonomous individual’s right to a freely cho- 
sen and superordinate civic identity. Furthermore, if rigid or impermeable 
differences between monolithic and exclusive ethnic, racial, or religious 
groups become more important to people than the inclusive, open, and 
dynamic civic community, there will be subversion of both individual free- 
dom and the common good. Individuals would be locked into singular and 
separate group identities which shackle their liberty and could preclude or 
at least impede their freedom to exercise rights and responsibilities of cit- 
izenship in cooperation with a diversity of other citizens on behalf of the 
common good (Touraine 1997, 64-68). 8 

The concept of citizenship, based on the individual’s freely chosen civic 
identity, is a key to comprehension of what democracy is and how it works. 
Students involved in education for democratic citizenship need to know 
what citizenship is, how it is acquired or lost in various political systems, 
what rights and responsibilities are entailed by it, and how it is connected 
to the institutions of particular nation-states, especially their own. 

Citizenship in a constitutional liberal democracy should be understood 
as civic identity in distinction from other types of social or cultural identi- 
ties that may exist more or less extensively and simultaneously within a 
political system. Further, students should be taught that their civic identity 
“may coexist with other identities that define different aspects of their per- 
sonhood. But democratic citizenship should provide those who share it with 
a common bond of political allegiance and a shared space for civic partic- 
ipation” (Klusmeyer 1996, 97). If not, the well-being of a constitutional lib- 
eral democracy is threatened. 
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Civil Society and Democracy 

Civic participation, a right and responsibility of democratic citizenship, 
is exercised through the organizations of civil society in a constitutional 
liberal democracy. A vibrant civil society is an indicator of effective con- 
stitutionalism in a democratic government. By contrast, a genuine civil soci- 
ety is impossible under a totalitarian government, which attempts to concentrate 
all power in a centralized state dominated by one party. The emergence and 
growth of civil society organizations during the 1980s in countries such as 
Poland and Czechoslovakia signaled the fall of their once-dominant com- 
munist regimes. 

What is civil society? How is it related to constitutionalism, individual 
rights, citizenship, and democracy? And why is it necessary to the freedom 
and workability of any democratic polity? (See item 5 of Figure 1.) 

Civil society is a debatable concept which political theorists and prac- 
titioners have used variously during the past 300 years. However, most 
would agree that it pertains to “social interaction not encompassed by the 
state” (Dryzek 1996, 481). Further, most current users of the idea would 
likely agree, at least, that civil society is the complex network of freely 
formed voluntary associations, distinct from the formal governmental insti- 
tutions of the state, acting independently or in partnership with state agen- 
cies. Apart from the state, but subject to the rule of law, civil society is a 
public domain that private individuals create and operate. Examples of non- 
governmental organizations that constitute civil society are free labor unions, 
religious communities, human-rights advocacy groups, environmental pro- 
tection organizations, support groups providing social welfare services to 
needy people, independent newspaper and magazine publishing houses, 
independent and private schools, and professional associations. An indi- 
vidual of a free country may belong to many civil society organizations at 
once and throughout a lifetime. Americans, for example, have sustained a 
long tradition of multiple and overlapping memberships in nongovernmental 
organizations. 

Civil society is distinct from civil government and the state, but not 
necessarily in conflict with them. Pluralist democracies, for example, include 
many different kinds of civil society organizations that act freely and inde- 
pendently of state control for the public good, which the state may also seek. 
Civil society organizations may act in harmony with the purposes of the 
state, if not always in agreement with particular state agencies. But they 
may also act as an independent social force to check or limit an abusive or 
undesired exercise of the state’s power. Civil society can be a countervail- 
ing force against the state to oppose despotism and protect the civil liber- 
ties and rights of individuals and groups (Gellner 1995, 32). 
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A constitutional, liberal democratic government is empowered to pro- 
tect individual rights to free expression, assembly, and association, which 
are necessary to the independent operations of civil society organizations. 
Thus a top-down structure protects civil society; it extends from the state’s 
constitutional government to the people’s local activities and guarantees the 
rights of individuals to join and conduct nongovernmental organizations. 

But the constitutional democratic state also receives bottom-up sup- 
port, which stems from the “grassroots” through community-based, non- 
governmental organizations acting democratically for the public good. Local, 
regional, and national nongovernmental organizations provide channels for 
citizens to express their needs and interests to candidates for office and rep- 
resentatives in government. Through these channels, citizens’ concerns can 
be transformed into public policies. Civil society organizations, then, are 
public guardians that empower citizens to take responsibility for their rights 
and hold public officials accountable to their constituents. Through partic- 
ipation in organizational activities, members acquire the knowledge, skills, 
and virtues of democratic citizenship. So community-based, voluntary organ- 
izations are public laboratories, in which citizens learn democracy by doing 
it, contributing mightily to democratic governance of both the state and the 
civil society that it serves. 

Civil society.is an opponent of despotism and an ally of any state gov- 
erned as a constitutional liberal democracy. The government of such a state 
is simultaneously limited and empowered for the common goal of securing 
rights to life, liberty, and property, which will be at risk if the government 
is either too strong or too weak. Its constitutionally imposed limitations dis- 
able the state from despotically infringing upon human rights and destroy- 
ing the domain of freely formed and independently operated nongovernment 
organizations. Further, civil society organizations, grounded in social mores 
and civic culture, are an ever-present countervailing force against statist or 
despotic tendencies of the civil government. At the same time, its constitu- 
tionally provided powers enable the democratic state effectively to enforce 
laws that protect and advance human rights, maintain the order and safety 
necessary for productive organizational life, and provide social benefits 
jointly with nongovernmental organizations (Holmes 1995, 77-81). 

However, the state is not the only source of oppression in society. Malev- 
olent and illiberal associations can be as oppressive as a despotic govern- 
ment. Tribalistic or chauvinistic organizations, for example, can repress 
individual rights and civic virtues. The liberal, constitutional, and demo- 
cratic state protects individual rights against group-based oppression in civil 
society. And groups in civil society, in turn, may guard individuals against 
the state’s despotic tendencies. Individual rights to liberty, therefore, depend 
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upon continuing interaction between the state and civil society organiza- 
tions. 

The French sociologist Emile Durkheim concluded that to safeguard 
individual liberty, a constructive tension must exist between the state and 
civil society. 

[I]f that collective force, the State, is to be the liberator of the indi- 
vidual, it has itself need of some counterbalance; it must be restrained 
by other collective forces, that is by. . . secondary groups [of civil soci- 
ety]. [l]t is out of this conflict that individual liberties are born [and 
maintained]. (Durkheim 1957, 65) 

The rule of law, grounded in the democratic constitution and dfi ic cul- 
ture of a people, is an indispensable regulator of tension between govern- 
mental and nongovernmental organizations. This rule of law enables civil 
society and the state to function freely for individual rights and the common 
good. It is the key to congruence between civil society and the democratic 
state. And it is missing in flawed conceptions of civil society that wrongly 
denigrate government and the state as inevitable enemies of liberty. 

The vitality of civil society is a gauge of the strength and prospects of 
democracy in any country of the world. Thus, if students of civic education 
programs would know, analyze, and appraise democracy in their country 
or elsewhere, they must be able to comprehend the idea of civil society, to 
assess the activities of civil society organizations, and to connect their knowl- 
edge of this idea to other key concepts, such as constitutionalism, individ- 
ual rights, and citizenship. (See Figure 1.) 

Students should be taught to distinguish democratic from nondemoc- 
ratic governments by using as a criterion the idea of civil society to guide 
their comparative analyses and appraisals. A government with power to 
crush or control voluntary social organizations cannot be an authentic con- 
' stitutional liberal democracy. A political system without a genuine civil 
society cannot legitimately claim to be a constitutional liberal democracy. 

Students should also be taught the skills and dispositions or virtues they 
need to act effectively in the development of civil society. The behavioral 
skills and dispositions pertaining to cooperation, trust, tolerance, civility, 
and self-reliance can be learned through practice in school and in the com- 
munity outside the school. (See Figure 2 in Chapter 1 and Chapter 2.) 

If civic educators would sustain healthy constitutional liberal democ- 
racies in the twenty-first century, they must teach their students how to 
maintain and improve civil society. Citizens must know what it is, how it 
relates to constitutional democracy and liberty, and how to participate respon- 
sibly and effectively within it. (See the discussions of intellectual capital 
and social capital in Chapter 2.) 
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Market Economy and Democracy 

A free democratic government depends upon both a vibrant civil soci- 
ety and a market economy, which involves freedom of exchange at the 
marketplace. The market is a place where buyers and sellers freely make 
transactions, such as the exchange of goods and services. (See item 6 of 
Figure 1.) 

Freedom of exchange at the market, like other social interactions of a 
constitutional liberal democracy, is regulated by the rule of law, which pre- 
vails in all spheres of democratic political and civic life. Thus, constitu- 
tionalism is used to limit the government’s power to control economic 
transactions, thereby protecting private rights to property and free exchanges 
at the market. Constitutionalism also empowers the government to regu- 
late, within certain limits, the economic affairs of individuals, which yields 
the order and stability necessary to security for individual rights to life, lib- 
erty, property, equality of opportunity, and so forth, which represent the 
greatest good in the genuine liberal model of democracy. So, freedom of 
economic activity in a constitutional democracy is freedom under the rule 
of law. 

Every democratic country has a market economy which the govern- 
ment modifies more or less in response to interests expressed by citizens. 
The result of this, kind of government intervention is a mixed market econ- 
omy; it is based more or less on a free market but restricted significantly 
by laws enacted presumably to satisfy the majority of citizens. According 
to an eminent political scientist, Robert Dahl, “[A] 11 democratic countries 
have not only rejected centralized command economy as an alternative to 
a market economy, but have also rejected a strictly free market economy as 
an alternative to a mixed economy in which market outcomes are modified 
substantially by government intervention” (1993, 279). in his latest book. 
On Democracy , Dahl writes “Polyarchal [constitutional and liberal] democ- 
racy has existed only in countries with predominately market-capitalist 
economies and never (or at most briefly) in countries with predominately 
nonmarket economies” (1998, 166-167). 

The mixed market economies of democratic countries vary significantly 
in the amount and kind of modification by the constitutional government 
in response to public demand. The range extends from the highly regulat- 
ed and modified markets of the social democracy model to the less regu- 
lated and freer markets of the liberal democracy model. World-renowned 
economists of the 1980s and 1990s, including recent Nobel prizewinners, 
have recommended less regulation and freer markets as a key to produc- 
tivity, prosperity, and liberty for individuals and societies. 

The Nobel laureate in economics Milton Friedman asserts: ‘‘Econom- 
ic freedom is an essential requisite for political freedom. By enabling peo- 
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pie to cooperate with one another without coercion or central direction, it 
reduces the area over which political power is exercised.” Further, Fried- 
man claims, “Historical evidence speaks with a single voice on the relation 
between political freedom and a free market. I know of no example in time 
or place of a society that has been marked by a large measure of political 
freedom, and that has not also used something comparable to a free market 
to organize the bulk of economic activity” (1982, 9). 

The market, the means to freedom of exchange among parties in need 
of cooperative relationships to pursue certain economic interests, serves to 
offset or check concentrations of political power that could be exercised 
against individual rights. A market economy in tandem with a dynamic civil 
society enables development and maintenance of plural sources of power 
to counteract the power of the state and safeguard the people’s freedom. By 
contrast, “The combination of economic and political power in the same 
hands is a sure recipe for tyranny” (1990, 3). 

A centrally directed command economy, the antithesis of the market 
economy, substitutes the directives of government officials with virtually 
unlimited state power for the free choices of the marketplace. Through their 
total control of the production and distribution of goods and services (wealth 
and the means to acquire wealth), the government officials in command of 
the economy have power to control totally the inhabitants in their realm. 
There are no effective limits on their power to abuse individuals at odds 
with the state or to deprive unpopular persons of their rights to liberty, to 
equality of opportunity, and to life. 

The totalitarian state precludes the market economy and civil society, 
because it cannot abide countervailing sources of power. By contrast, the 
market with its private property rights and relatively free choices and 
exchanges precludes a regime of total control and forms a material foun- 
. dation for constitutional liberal democracy. Historian Richard Pipes argues 
that “there is an intimate connection between public guarantees of owner- 
ship and individual liberty: that while property in some form is possible 
without liberty, the contrary is inconceivable” (1999. xiii). 

If civic educators would teach their students to know constitutional 
democracy and liberty and to distinguish it from alternatives, then they must 
teach them that free exchange in a market economy is a foundation of free 
government. Further, these students must acquire knowledge of centrally 
controlled command economies and state-dependent people with little or 
no capacity to make free choices. They must learn that a government with 
sufficient power to comprehensively distribute, according to its commands, 
the goods of economic and social security also has sufficient power to deprive 
individuals of their rights to life, liberty, property, equality of opportunity, 
and the pursuit of happiness. An enduring lesson of modem history is that 
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markets, which require free choices for their operations, are a necessary con- 
dition for a political and social life in liberty. This lesson from history must 
be at the core of education for democratic citizenship and freedom. 

Education for democratic citizenship should emphasize the necessary 
connection of a market economy to the maintenance of liberty in civil soci- 
ety. Students should learn that there can be no democracy without civil soci- 
ety and no civil society without a market economy (Fukuyama, 1995, 
356-357). Further, they should understand that both a free economy and 
civil society depend upon constitutionalism, including the rule of law. There 
cannot be authentically free societies and economies without constitution- 
ally based regulation for the common good (Hayek 1960 f 205-219). 

A perennial public issue of all constitutional democracies pertains to 
how much and what kind of legal regulation there should be. Fundamental 
rights of individuals will be at risk if there is too much regulation or too lit- 
tle regulation by the constitutional government. Achieving the appropriate 
mixture of liberty and order, freedom and regulation, is a challenge faced 
by citizens of every democracy. Examination of issues about the extent and 
kind of governmental regulations, therefore, should be emphasized in edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship. 

Ongoing Tensions in a Constitutional Liberal Democracy 

The set of concepts in Figure 1 (items. 1-6) denotes the substance of 
constitutional liberal democracy, the kind of democracy that secures indi- 
vidual rights and promotes the common good. Equal rights to liberty for 
individuals and government by consent of the governed are the key stan- 
dards, the criteria, by which to assess and appraise the quality of constitu- 
tional liberal democracy. They are the ultimate purposes for which institutions 
of government should function and the participation of citizens should be 
directed. To seek achievement of these highest purposes of constitutional 
liberal democracy is to serve the common good, the general well-being of 
the community. 

To pursue these purposes, however, triggers four types of ongoing ten- 
sions in a constitutional liberal democracy: (1) majority rule and minority 
rights, (2) liberty and equality, (3) liberty and order, and (4) individual inter- 
ests and the commor good. (See item 7 in Figure 1.) Each category of ten- 
sion is a paradox of an authentic constitutional liberal democracy, which 
cannot be resolved by choosing one side of the equation to the exclusion of 
the other side. To opt for such extreme solutions would destroy the nature 
of the democratic polity, which depends for its existence on the mainte- 
nance in some practicable fashion of both sides of the paradox. “Democ- 
racy exists only by combining different and partly contradictory principles” 
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(Touraine 1997, 71). So each category of tensions is an ongoing challenge 
for citizens, which continuously raises public issues that must be managed 
within the paradox that generates them. 

The categorical or generic issues of these paradoxes are never resolved 
once and for all. There is no comprehensive, ultimate, or universal solution 
to them. Rather, citizens respond to them on a case-by-case basis as the 
issues emerge particularly and variously in different times and places, and 
they manage them in various ways that fit their particular traditions and cul- 
tures with more-or-less kinds of responses while avoiding either-or-types 
of solutions. Thus, the four types of public issues are both historical and 
everlastingly current in the different places where people have attempted 
to establish and maintain constitutional liberal democracy. Through com- 
parative analysis and appraisal of these four kinds of issues and various 
responses to them in various times and places, students will gain a deeper 
understanding of democracy, both its strengths and weaknesses, and its 
potential for success as well as failure. Each of the categorical paradoxes 
of constitutional liberal democracy is discussed in one of the following four 
sections of this chapter. 

Majority Rule and Minority Rights. The first category in the list of 
ongoing tensions is the paradox of democracy involving the contradictory 
objectives of majority rule and minority rights. (See item 7a of Figure 1 .) 
The very essence of democracy is rule by the many. And education for dem- 
ocratic citizenship necessarily involves teaching and learning about major- 
ity rule — the making of binding decisions by combining the votes of more 
than one half of those persons eligible to participate. For example, Article 
6 of the Constitution of the Czech Republic recognizes this fundamental 
feature of democracy. It says, “Political decisions shall stem from the will 
of the majority, expressed by means of a free vote” (International Institute 
for Democracy 1 996, 90). So why should there be limits on majority rule, 
this essential element of democracy? And why is setting and maintaining 
such limits a universal problem of democracy? 

Well, any source of political power, if unlimited or unchecked, may be 
used oppressively and unjustly. Power exercised by majority rule of the 
people is no exception to the general rule that absolute power inevitably 
threatens liberty and justice. Indeed, if absolute or unlimited power is given 
to the many, they are likely to oppress the few who differ from them. Like- 
wise, history teaches us that if all power is given to a few or to one, there 
will be oppression of the many. So, good education for democratic citizen- 
ship teaches that unlimited majority rule in a democracy may be as dan- 
gerous and despotic as the unlimited or absolute power of an autocrat or 
dictator. 
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Article 6 of the 1992 Czech Constitution, for example, recognizes the 
problem of unlimited majority rule. It says, “The majority’s decisions must 
heed the protection of the minorities.” So, the Constitution of the Czech 
Republic conforms to the general understanding in today’s world that con- 
stitutional liberal democracy is majority rule with protection of minority 
rights, and unlimited majority rule may become democratic despotism or 
tyranny of the majority. Thomas Jefferson, the second President of the Unit- 
ed States of America, eloquently expressed this basic principle of modem 
democracy in his First Inaugural Address (1801): “All . . .will bear in mind 
this sacred principle, that though the will of the majority is in all cases to 
prevail, that will to be rightful must be reasonable; that the minority pos- 
sess their equal rights, which equal law must protect and to violate would 
be oppression” (Center for Civic Education 1997, 47). In a constitutional 
liberal democracy, the power of majority rule is both sanctioned and limit- 
ed by the supreme law of the constitution to protect the rights of individu- 
als. Tyranny of the majority is barred. But so is tyranny by a minority. 

The possibility for democracy to degenerate into majority tyranny 
against unpopular minorities is always present. In every modem democra- 
cy, there have been and are sad cases of majority tyranny against unpopu- 
lar individuals or groups in the society. Education for democratic citizenship, 
therefore, must emphasize the principle of majority rule with protection of 
minority rights and teach honestly and forthrightly about violations of this 
principle in the past and present events of one’s society. Further, there must 
be discussions and debates among students about constitutional limits on 
majority rule to protect minority rights. And there must be discussions and 
debates about constitutional limits on the exercise of minority rights in order 
to maintain majority rule. “Democracy is not compatible with the rejection 
of minorities. Nor is it compatible with the minorities’ rejection of the major- 
ity” (Touraine 1997, 65). 

Students should examine cases of political behavior and constitution- 
al review that raise such questions as the following: when and to what extent 
should the power of majority rule in a democracy be limited to protect the 
rights of individuals and groups in the minority? And when and how should 
the exercise of minority rights be limited to serve the common good? Why 
should this be done? And how can it be done effectively and justly? Through 
these classroom experiences, students will learn that a democratic consti- 
tution is the country’s supreme law that both sanctions and limits majority 
rule for the purpose of protecting the rights of everyone under the govern- 
ment’s authority. 

Here is a criterion about majority rule with minority rights for the edu- 
cation of democratic citizens. The most certain test by which we judge 
whether or not a society is truly. democratic and free is whether or not minori- 
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ties, including those most different or disliked by the majority, are secure 
in their enjoyment of human rights and democratic opportunities on equal 
terms with others in the society. This is a challenging criterion — one that 
no democratic country has met perfectly. It is, however, a worthy standard 
by which to direct and evaluate the behavior of democratic citizens and their 
institutions, and it should be part of good education for democratic citi- 
zenship wherever in the world it occurs. 

Liberty and Equality. The second type of ongoing tension in the list 
of paradoxes of democracy is liberty and equality. (See item 7b of Figure 
I.) In one sense, liberty and equality are perfectly compatible; that is, all 
persons are equal in their possession of certain rights to liberty, because 
they equally are members of the human species. Thus, all persons should 
be equal before the law and equal in their rights and responsibilities of cit- 
izenship. Everyone should be equal in the common status of citizen. This 
kind of equality is not merely compatible with liberty, it is essential to it 
(Hayak 1960; Pipes 1999). 

By contrast, equality defined as equivalency of reward, an equality of 
outcomes regardless of var iation of the quality of inputs, is perfectly at odds 
with liberty. This kind of anti-liberal equality is expressed by the Marxist 
slogan, “From each one according to his ability and to each one according 
to his need.” 

This kind of illiberal equality is rarely, if ever, achievable by consent; 
so coercion by an all-powerful governing force is the only way to seek it. 
Richard Pipes, an expert on Russian history during Tsarist and Soviet times, 
points out that “the enforcement of equality destroys not only liberty but 
equality as well, for as the experience of communism has demonstrated, 
those charged with ensuring social equality claim for themselves privileges 
that elevate them high above the common herd” (1999, 283). 

Teaching and learning about the relationship of liberty to equality in a 
democracy raises issues about how and when to combine negative and pos- 
itive rights to promote the common good and maintain individual freedom. 
Negative rights are exemplified by the American Bill of Rights, which are 
directed against the power of government to stop it from depriving an indi- 
vidual of her or his civil liberties. Amendment I of the U.S. Constitution’s 
Bill of Rights, for example, says, “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances” (Center for Civic Education 1997, 27). Similar restrictions on the 
power of government to protect rights to liberty can be found in the con- 
stitution of every state committed to constitutional liberal democracy. 
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Positive rights are also found in many democratic constitutions, which 
guarantee that the government will use its power to affirm or provide oppor- 
tunities and benefits for citizens to promote social and economic equality. 
For example, the 1992 Constitution of Lithuania says in Article 41, “Citi- 
zens who demonstrate suitable progress should be guaranteed education at 
establishments of higher education free of charge.” And in Articles 52 and 
53 there are guarantees of positive rights to social, economic, and medical 
benefits: “The state shall guarantee the right of citizens to old age and dis- 
ability pension, as well as to social assistance in the event of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, widowhood, loss of the breadwinner. . . . The state shall 
take care of people’s health, and shall guarantee medical aid to citizens free 
of charge at state medical facilities ” (International Institute for Democ- 

racy 1996, 215-216). These kinds of positive rights are found in most con- 
stitutions of the world’s democracies. In some constitutions, the guarantees 
of social, economic, cultural, and environmental rights are very great in 
number and broad in scope to the point of empowering the government to 
very amply intrude into the private lives of citizens and the operations of 
the civil society and economy to redistribute resources or otherwise pro- 
mote social and economic equality of the citizenry. 

In their restrictions on the government’s power, constitutional guaran- 
tees of negative rights may be in conflict with constitutional promises of 
positive rights, especially if the guarantees of positive rights empower the 
government to intrude extensively into the private domains of civil socie- 
ty and market economy. 

Advocates for the primacy and predominance of positive rights argue 
that “bread is more important than freedom of speech.” They contend that 
the duties of government to provide social and economic welfare benefits 
for all the people require enhancement of public power and authority to 
enter and direct all areas of economic and social life to promote the com- 
mon good. Members of Poland’s recent struggles for freedom from com- 
munist tyranny, however, argue that negative rights to personal and political 
freedoms “are not the result of, but a necessary precondition for, social and 
economic rights. History has taught us that there can be no [secure guar- 
antee of] bread without freedom” (Osiatynski 1990, 301). They have under- 
stood that negative rights are the foundations for democratic and free 
deliberation by citizens about the positive rights they think their govern- 
ment should or can practically guarantee without undue loss of individual 
liberty. 

Proponents of the negative rights tradition worry about the enormous 
increase of centralized government power required to provide positive rights 
through large-scale public programs. This could lead to a government so 
powerful, intrusive, and insufficiently limited that it could arbitrarily deprive 
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particular persons (those out of favor with authorities) of their personal, pri- 
vate, and political rights. Thus, they maintain that human rights generally 
depend upon the primacy of guaranteed negative rights. They assert this 
standard or criterion: a constitutional democracy that would only recognize 
negative rights is incomplete because it fails to accommodate widespread 
needs for social and economic justice; however one that would only or pri- 
marily recognize and address positive rights is impossible, because securi- 
ty for negative rights is an indispensable condition of a genuine constitutional 
liberal democracy. If an overemphasis on positive rights for equality would 
so empower government as to put negative rights at risk, then the very exis- 
tence of constitutional liberal democracy, with its personal rights to liber- 
ty, will be in jeopardy. 

A major responsibility of citizens in every constitutional liberal democ- 
racy is to seek accommodations to avoid severe incompatibilities of nega- 
tive ana nositive rights. The generic issue is not a choice between one 
extreme or the other, negative rights for liberty to the virtual exclusion of 
positive rights for equality or vice versa. Rather, the challenge of demo- 
cratic citizenship is to decide, on a case-by-case basis, what should be the 
limits on positive rights in order to conserve the foundational civil liberties 
without which constitutional liberal democracy is impossible. Richard Pipes 
offers this conclusion in the final section of his impressive inquiry into the 
relationship of private property rights to freedom in political and civic life: 

The state must regulate today more than ever [to provide positive rights advo- 
cated by the people through democratic procedures]. But it should do so reluc- 
tantly, to the minimum extent necessary, always bearing in mind that the 
[negative] economic rights of its citizens (rights to property) are as essential 
as their civil rights (rights to equal treatment), and that, indeed, the two are 
inseparable. And as for the “right” to equal reward, it is unattainable and, in 
any event, destructive of true, private rights. (Pipes 1999, 285) 

Education for democratic citizenship should include lessons that require 
students to examine and evaluate human rights claims on government, both 
negative and positive, and the relationships, conflicts, and accommoda- 
tions of these two types of rights. And these lessons should involve analy- 
sis, appraisal, and decision making among students about alternative 
viewpoints concerning the primacy of negative or positive rights and the 
extent to which positive rights should be guaranteed by a constitutional lib- 
eral democracy. Through these lessons students should comprehend that 
availability of resources may limit a government’s capacity to guarantee 
positive rights. Further, they should realize that empowering a government 
beyond certain limits, even in the cause of positive rights for equality, jus- 
tice, and the common good, leads directly to the possibility of despotism 
or even totalitarianism. 
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Liberty and Order. Effective limitation of a democratic government 
to protect negative rights raises a third category of generic issues of a con- 
stitutional liberal democracy, which is: how can both personal liberty and 
the power of government be limited to establish and maintain the kind of 
social and political order necessary to guarantee the rights of individuals? 
(See item 7c of Figure 1 .) Consideration of this problem involves a gener- 
alization about liberty and order. Genuine personal liberty can exist only in 
a well-ordered community, which involves authoritative limits on freedom 
of expression to protect the common good and authoritative limits on the 
power of government to protect each person’s right to liberty. 

The right to personal liberty looms large in the principles and practices 
of modem democracies. According to the Preamble to the 1787 Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, a main purpose of government is to 
“secure the Blessings of Liberty” (Center for Civic Education 1997, 12). 
And the 1992 Constitution of the Czech Republic concurs with other con- 
stitutional liberal democracies, past and present, in its recognition that per- 
sonal liberty is a primary objective of government. Article 1 , says, “The 
Czech Republic shall be a sovereign, united and democratic law-governed 
state, based on respect for the rights and freedoms of man and of the citi- 
zen” (International Institute for Democracy 1996, 89). 

The right to personal liberty in a constitutional democracy, however, is 
not absolute. Unlimited freedom for one or some individuals would most 
likely result in the extensive restriction of freedom for everyone else. Social 
control and political order, based on the just exercise of authority, are nec- 
essary to secure the maximum freedom for all members of a society. Thus, 
every constitutional democracy continually confronts the problem of set- 
ting limits to the exercise of personal liberty and of balancing the power of 
government with the liberty of individuals in civic and political life. 

A supreme test for any constitutional democracy is its capacity to both 
empower and limit the government in order to secure liberty for the socie- 
ty and its citizens. James Madison, a great American political thinker, elo- 
quently defined this universal problem of democracy in the 5 1st Federalist 
Paper: “If men were angels, no government would be necessary. If angels 
were to govern men, neither external nor internal controls on government 
would be necessary. In framing a government which is to be administered 
by men over men, the great difficulty lies in this: you must first enable the 
government to control the governed, and in the next place oblige it to con- 
trol itself’ (Center for Civic Education 1997, 43). 

Madison recognized that one's right to personal liberty is at risk if the 
government has too much power or too little power. If the government’s 
power is not limited sufficiently, then it can and probably will use this power 
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to oppress certain individuals and deprive them unjustly of their right to 
personal liberty. So there must be constitutional limits upon the power and 
authority of government, even a democratic government, in order to secure 
the right to personal liberty for all members of the community. However, 
if the government is not empowered sufficiently by the people, then it can- 
not take action to protect individuals against predators who would, if they 
could, deprive others of their rights to liberty, property, and safety. So a 
good democratic government must be both limited and empowered by the 
people to secure the right to liberty for all persons under its authority, which 
is necessary for the common good of a community. 

Categorical issues about limits for both personal liberty and the power 
of government must be part of education for democratic citizenship, because 
the life or death of a democratic political system depends upon an effective 
response to the problem. A government that fails to deal with the problem 
of setting limits for personal liberty and balancing personal freedom with 
institutionalized power and authority will not remain a constitutional lib- 
eral democracy. Rather, it will either degenerate into some type of despot- 
ism or it will break apart into licentiousness and anarchy. Thus, participants 
in the political system must learn, through lessons in democratic citizen- 
ship, to recognize, analyze, and respond effectively to public issues about 
setting limits to the exercise of personal liberty and to the exercise of power 
through government. 

Students should examine and discuss cases of political behavior and 
constitutional review that raise controversial questions about when and to 
what extent the government should or should not exercise power to limit 
personal liberty. For example, should individuals be permitted to partici- 
pate in political organizations that seek the violent overthrow of the gov- 
ernment? Should individuals have freedom to express hatred toward persons 
.or groups who are different from them in their racial or ethnic origins or 
their religious beliefs? Should the government have power to compel pub- 
lic expressions of loyalty to the constitution and the state? When, if ever, 
should the police have power to enter and search a person’s home or prop- 
erty? Questions such as these should be raised continually and discussed 
freely, openly, and robustly by students involved in education for demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

Individual Interests and the Common Good. The fourth and final 
category of issues in a constitutional liberal democracy involves individual 
interests and the common good. (See item 7d of Figure 1.) A defining attrib- 
ute of constitutional liberal democracy is freedom for individuals to pursue 
their preferences or personal interests. But this fundamental freedom for 
individuals to pursue their personal vision of happiness or self-fulfillment 
depends upon a healthy community. 
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If most individuals of a community independently pursue personal inter- 
ests with little or no regard for others, the community will suffer; and with 
its decline will come the demise of social order and stability without which 
rights to individual liberty are insecure. So individual interests must be pur- 
sued in combination with concern for the common good, upon which all 
members of the community depend for personal fulfillment. ‘The idea of 
a common good above our private interests is a necessary condition for 
enjoying individual liberty” (Mouffe 1992, 228). 

Citizens of the community must sometimes be willing to subordinate 
their private and personal interests in favor of the public and common good. 
The critical generic issue concerns the latitude and limits of personal choice 
in a democratic community that balances pursuit of individual interests in 
concert with the common good. At what point and for what ends should one 
transcend her or his private objectives in order to achieve common ground 
with a diversity of others in the community? For example, individuals may 
in certain situations accept, or even seek, public regulations of their private 
property in order to protect the environment or to guarantee safety for 
employees at the workplace. By recognizing and acquiescing to public lim- 
its on private choice for the well-being of the community, one exemplifies 
democratic citizenship for the common good, the highest expression of civic 
virtue. 

A practical and workable balance of individualism and communitari- 
anism occurs when two district models of citizenship are combined in dem- 
ocratic civil society and government. One model, liberal citizenship, stresses 
the broadest possible latitude for personal preferences and choices within 
a functioning democratic civil society and government. Individuals may 
choose to participate less in the public sphere of political and civic life in 
order to pursue more extensively their private interests. By contrast, the 
civic republican model of citizenship requires continuous engagement with 
political and civic life. The citizen is expected to cooperate with others to 
seek common ground and serve public interests for the common good. “For 
civic republicans, citizenship is not just a status but an activity: citizen par- 
ticipation” in civil society and government (Klusmeyer 1996, 96). The civic 
republican model also emphasizes the strictest possible limit for personal 
preference and choices that is consistent with guarantees of fundamental 
human rights to liberty. 

In his celebrated examination of Democracy in America, Alexis de Toc- 
queville wrote about the necessity to blend political and civic participation 
with individual interests in order to maintain die common good of civil soci- 
ety and government. He referred to this kind of citizenship as “self-inter- 
est rightly understood” because through contributions of time and effort to 
the well-being of civil society and government, the citizens helped one 
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another to maintain conditions of public well-being needed for their fruit- 
ful pursuit of personal interests and fulfillments: Tocqueville wrote, “The 
principle of self-interest rightly understood is not a lofty one, but it is clear 
and sure .... Each American knows when to sacrifice some of his private 
interests to save the rest” (Bradley 1987, 122-123). 

Generic issues about individual interests and the common good, which 
involve qn ' jtions about the latitude and limitations of personal choice in a 
constitutional liberal democracy, must be part of education for democratic 
cit‘. onship. These kinds of issues are particularly pertinent to the workings 
of a. market economy. When and why should private and personal prefer- 
ences be overrid;' i by collective concerns with regard to the production 
and consumpti : ' goods and services? When and why should an indi- 

vidual’s use of pirate property be trumped by the community’s concern 
for environmental protection? Questions of personal and public morality 
may als,. „e raised. Is freedom to choose an abortion an unwarranted vio- 
lation of community concerns about morality and thereby subject to restric- 
tion on oehalf of the common good? Or is it an inviolable right of privacy 
that the community should not abridge? 

Questions and issues like these about the interplay of personal inter- 
ests and the common good must be addressed in education for democratic 
citizenship. If not,. students will lack competence for citizenship lhat requires 
both individual choices and collective deliberation to secure civil liberties 
within the common good of civil society and government upon which free- 
dom depends (Axtmann 1996, 36-79). 

Components of Education for Democratic Citizenship 

Effective education for democratic citizenship satisfactorily treats four 
basic components: (1) knowledge of citizenship and government in democ- 
• racy, (2) cognitive skills of democratic citizenship, (3) participatory skills 
of democratic citizenship, and (4) virtues of dispositions of democratic cit- 
izenship. (See Figure 2.) 

These four basic categories of civic education may be treated various- 
ly by educators of different countries. But there are certain themes within 
each generic category that are the criteria by which we define civic educa- 
tion for constitutional liberal democracy. If they are missing from the cur- 
riculum, then education for democratic citizenship is grossly flawed. 

As indicated by the first component in Figure 2, the primary objective 
of the civics curriculum is to teach systematically and thoroughly a set of 
concepts by which democracy in today’s world is defined and practiced. 
These concepts, listed in Figure 1 , are minimal democracy, constitutional- 
ism, rights, citizenship, civil society, and market economy. Acquisition of 
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FIGURE 2 

COMPONENTS OF EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 

1. KNOWLEDGE OF CITIZENSHIP AND GOVERNMENT IN DEMOCRACY 

a. Concepts on the substance of democracy 

b. Ongoing tensions that raise public issues 

c. Constitutions and institutions of democratic government 

d. Functions of democratic institutions 

e. Practices of democratic citizenship and the roles of citizens 

f. Contexts of democracy: cultural, social, political, and economic 

g. History of democracy in particular states and throughout the world 

2. COGNITIVE SKILLS OF DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 

a. Identifying and describing phenomena or events of political and civic life 

b. Analyzing and explaining phenomena or events of political and civic life 

c. Evaluating, taking, and defending positions on public events and issues 

d. Making decisions on public issues 

e. Thinking critically about conditions of political and civic life 

f. Thinking constructively about how to improve political and civic life 

3. PARTICIPATORY SKILLS OF DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 

a. Interacting with other citizens to promote personal and common interests 

b. Monitoring public events and issues 

c. Influencing policy decisions on public issues 

d. Implementing policy decisions on public issues 

4. VIRTUES AND DISPOSITIONS OF DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 

a. Promoting the general welfare or common good of the community 

b. Recognizing the equal moral worth and dignity of each person 

c. Respecting and protecting rights possessed equally by each person 

d. Participating responsibly and effectively in political and civic life 

e. Taking responsibility for government by consent of the governed 

f. Becoming a self-governing person by practicing civic virtues 

g. Supporting and maintaining democratic principles and practices 



this set of concepts will enable students (1) to know what a constitutional 
liberal democracy is, and what it is not; (2) to distinguish this type of gov- 
ernment from other types; and (3) to evaluate the extent to which their gov- 
ernment and other governments of the world do or do not function as authentic 
constitutional liberal democracies. 

Students who master this set of concepts on the theory and practice of 
democracy will be able to think critically about four types of issues that are 
generic to the constitutional and liberal form of democracy. These cate- 
gorical issues pertain to tensions of democracy such as (1) majority rule 
with minority rights, (2) liberty and equality, (3) liberty and order, and (4) 
individual interest and the common good. (See item 7 of Figure 1.) 
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Basic knowledge must be applied effectively to civic life if it would 
serve the needs of citizens and their civitas. Thus, a central facet of civic 
education for constitutional liberal democracy is development of cognitive 
skills, which are included in the second component of Figure 2. Cognitive 
skills empower citizens to identify, describe, explain, and evaluate infor- 
mation and ideas pertinent to public issues and to make and defend deci- 
sions on these issues. 

The third component of Figure 2 treats participatory skills, which 
empower citizens to influence public policy decisions and to hold account- 
able their representatives in government. In combination with cognitive 
skills, participatory skills are tools of citizenship whereby individuals, 
whether acting alone or in groups, can participate effectively to promote 
personal and common interests, to secure their rights, and to promote the 
common good. 

The development of cognitive and participatory skills requires intel- 
lectually active learning by students inside and outside the classroom. Stu- 
dents should continually be challenged to use information and ideas, 
individually and collectively, to analyze case studies, respond to public 
issues, and resolve or meliorate political problems. 

The fourth and final component of education for democratic citizen- 
ship pertains to virtues and dispositions. The items of the fourth component 
of Figure 2 are traits of character necessary to- the preservation and improve- 
ment of a constitutional liberal democracy. If citizens would enjoy the priv- 
ileges and rights of their polity, they must take responsibility for them, which 
requires a certain measure of civic virtue. Civic virtues such as self-disci- 
pline, civility, honesty, trust, courage, compassion, tolerance, and respect 
for the worth and dignity of all individuals are indispensable to the proper 
functioning of civil society and constitutional government. These charac- 
teristics must be nurtured through various social agencies, including the 
school, in a healthy constitutional democracy. 

A well-designed and well-taught curriculum on democratic citizenship 
will include the four components of Figure 2. This kind of education for 
democracy can yield citizens with deep understanding of the essential con- 
cepts or principles of democracy, strong commitment to them based on rea- 
son, and high capacity for using them to analyze, appraise, and decide about 
phenomena of their political world. 

In using basic concepts to comprehend and evaluate political systems, 
students should learn that democracy is not Utopia. It involves neither the 
pursuit nor promise of perfection. Further, students should recognize the 
inevitable disparities in every democracy between ideals and realities. These 
disparities do not invalidate the principles of democracy. Rather, they should 
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challenge students to become citizens committed to reducing the gap between 
principles and practices in their polity. 

Through comparative analysis of political systems of the past and pres- 
ent, students will learn that democracies have tended to be less imperfect 
than other types of government. Thus, they might conclude that democrat- 
ic governments are better than nondemocratic types, because they are less 
imperfect. Despite its flaws, democracy in practice has been better than 
other types of government in protecting human rights, respecting the indi- 
vidual’s dignity and worth, and promoting international peace. Civic edu- 
cators can use the relatively positive record of modern democracies as 
evidence to justify their efforts to develop democratic citizenship in coun- 
tries throughout our world. 

If they experience good education for democratic citizenship, which 
includes at its core the four components of Figure 2, students will enhance 
their understanding of what democracy is, how to practice it, why it may 
succeed or fail, and why it is worthy. They may also enhance their capaci- 
ties to develop and maintain the kind of political and civic conditions that 
are indispensable to the survival of democracy. Finally, through this kind 
of civic education, students may learn that constitutional liberal democra- 
cy lives or dies in the minds and hearts of citizens. 9 And they may learn that 
its success or failure depends ultimately on the knowledge, skills, habits, 
and actions of committed citizens and the political and civic conditions they 
create, and not merely on the cleverness or elegance of constitutional design 
or institutional structures. 

Notes 

1. This phrase is taken from the title of a book on American constitutionalism by 
Michael Kammen, published in 1986 by Alfred A. Knopf of New York. 

2. The set of concepts in Figure 1 represents an “ideal-type” — a conceptualization of 
democracy that no state has ever fulfilled perfectly. Nonetheless these concepts or 
criteria provide very useful standards by which to assess and judge the achieve- 
ments or deficiencies of democratic governments. And they certainly enable one 
to distinguish democratic governments from nondemocratic ones. 

3. Excellent sources of information on ancient democracies are M. I. Finley, Politics 
in the Ancient World (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1 983); J. 
K. Davies, Democracy and Classical Greece (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1993); Paul Rahe, Republics, Ancient and Modern (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1992); and A. H. M. Jones, Athenian Democ- 
racy (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1977). 

4. See The Theory of Democracy Revisited (Chatham, New Jersey: Chatham House, 
1987); this book includes an excellent chapter (pages 278-297) on differences 
between Greek democracy of ancient times and modem democracy. In addition, 
see Martin Diamond, The Founding of the Democratic Republic (Itasca, Illinois: 
F. E. Peacock Publishers, 1981); M. I. Finley, Politics in the Ancient World ; and 
Paul Rahe, Republics, Ancient, and Modem. 
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5. These words are taken from Abraham Lincoln's “Address at Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania” in Andrew Delbanco, ed., The Portable Abraham Lincoln (New York: Viking, 
1992), 295. 

6. The critical importance of constitutionalism in any criteria for modem democracy 
is emphasized by Bruce Ackerman, The Future of Liberal Revolution (New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1992): in particular see pages 46-68; Acker- 
man urges the former communist countries of Central and Eastern Europe to legit- 
imize and protect their newly won rights by ‘‘constitutionalizing their revolutions.” 

7. This definition of rights is taken from Chapter 4 of this volume. 

8. Alain Touraine offers warnings about the threat of extreme multiculturalism to con- 
stitutional liberal democracy. He says, “The recognition of minorities within a dem- 
ocratic society is desirable, provided that those minorities accept majority rule and 
are not entirely absorbed in asserting their identity. A radical multiculturalism . . . 
eventually destroys membership in a political society. . . (1997, 65). 

9. The term “liberal” is used throughout this chapter to signify the kind of democra- 
cy that is directed toward protecting and promoting the rights to liberty of indi- 
viduals. By contrast, an “illiberal” regime, democratic or not, is either indifferent 
or hostile to security for the personal and private rights of individuals to liberty. 
The term “liberal” is NOT used here to designate a person or group on the left of 
the political spectrum. “Liberal” as used in this chapter has little to do with the left 
to right political spectrum invoked by journalists, broadcasters, and other popular 
commentators on political life. Rather, “liberal” in this chapter designates com- 
mitment to human liberty, and persons of this persuasion can be found across the 
broad center of the political spectrum, from center-left to center-right. By contrast, 
persons and groups of the far left wing, usually are “illiberal” in their practice of 
coercion and determinism instead of consent and choice to promote their goals. 
Likewise, persons and groups of the far right wing tend to be “illiberal.” Both 
extremes are ready to use the same kind of “illiberal” means to achieve funda- 
mentally different ends. One thing they have in common is their indifference or 
hostility to “liberalism” correctly understood and correctly used. 
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EDUCATION FOR CONSTRUCTIVE 
ENGAGEMENT OF CITIZENS IN 
DEMOCRATIC CIVIL SOCIETY AND 
GOVERNMENT 

By John J. Patrick 

(f) ngagement of citizens with the institutions and operations of their 
communities and governments is a central characteristic of a healthy 
democracy. A traditional strength of democracy in the United States 
of America, for example, has been the vitality of civil society, which con- 
sists of freely formed, voluntary associations not encompassed by the state 
and its institutions of government. Through voluntary participation in freely 
formed civil society associations (sometimes called nongovernmental organ- 
izations or NGOs), citizens pursue personal, private, or public interests that 
may serve the common good. Through this civic engagement, they devel- 
op the knowledge, skills, virtues, and habits that make democracy work 
(Diamond 1996; Huntington 1997; Putnam 1995). Further, the many freely 
formed associations of civil society are an ever-present countervailing force 
against abuses of power in the government. 1 

A recent report of The National Commission on Civic Renewal (1998, 
6) has sounded alarms about the declining quantity and quality of citizen 
engagement in the United States and warns, “In a time that cries out for 
civic action, we are in danger of becoming a nation of spectators.” Sever- 
al reports concur that the comprehensive civic condition of the United States 
is weaker than it was, and it needs to be improved. There has been a steady 
decrease in the engagement of citizens in their civil society and govern- 
ment, which is both an indicator and consequence of declining health in 
political and civic life (American Civic Forum 1994; Eisenhower Leader- 
ship Group 1996; Lipset 1995; Putnam 1995; Sandel 1996). 

Political scientist Everett Carll Ladd agrees with the “alarmists” that 
engagement of citizens with the institutions and operations of their com- 
munities and governments is a central characteristic of a healthy democra- 
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cy. “The health of the country’s associational life and individual participa- 
tion in civic affairs are of vital importance” (Ladd 1998, 1). But Ladd dis- 
putes claims that American political and civic life are in serious decline. He 
sees decline only in some traditional sectors of civil society and vitality in 
other newly emergent sectors. Some older voluntary associations are mori- 
bund while some newer groups simultaneously are robust (Ladd 1999). 

All sides to the current debate on the quantity and quality of political 
and civic engagement, however, agree that continuous attention to their 
maintenance and improvement is essential to the health of democracy. So 
all parties are deeply concerned about how to educate citizens for con- 
structive engagement in their civil society and government. 

This chapter addresses principles and practices for the improvement of 
political and civic engagement through education in schools and society in 
the United States of America. First, it examines a persistent problem of 
democracy — how to educate citizens for engagement in common purpos- 
es and commitments of civil society and government. Second , it treats devel- 
opment of intellectual capital in education for democratic citizenship. Third, 
it discusses development of social capital in education for dem jcratic citi- 
zenship. Fourth, it concludes with an emphatic call for vigorous discussion 
and debate about renewed and improved development of intellectual and 
social capital in education for democratic citizenship. 

A Persistent Problem of Democracy: Education for Constructive 
Engagement in Common Purposes and Commitments of Civil 
Society and Government 

The current wave of concern about citizen engagement in political and 
civic life is neither unprecedented nor unfounded. It is an emphatic expres- 
sion of a persistent problem of democracy in the United States and else- 
where: how to engage citizens more fully, effectively, and constructively 
in civil society and government and thereby to confirm the validity and 
legitimacy of popular government in a free and open society. 

But engagement of citizens in political and civic life, if necessary to 
the vitality of a democracy, is not sufficient to its long-term prospects for 
good health. We need to ask and answer questions about the quality and 
commitments of this engagement, not merely about its quantity, to deter- 
mine whether or not it is constructive or conducive to the well-being of 
democracy. Not all political and civic activity is compatible with our ideals 
or goals of citizenship and government in liberal and constitutional democ- 
racy. 1 So we need to ask: what should be its purposes — the criteria by which 
we judge the quality of engagement in political and civic life? What les- ; 

sons should be taught and learned in schools and other venues of education 1 
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about the ends and purposes for which we want citizens to be engaged in 
their civil society and government? 

Of course, responses to questions about the quality and ends of con- 
structive citizen engagement are influenced by one’s political and civic tra- 
ditions and institutions. So I readily tum to the founding era of the United 
States, to America’s founding documents and personalities, to find the 
sources of common purposes and commitments that should guide the edu- 
cation of citizens for engagement with their civil society and government. 
For example, the major goal of Thomas Jefferson’s proposals for the edu- 
cation of citizens was derived directly from the principal American found- 
ing document, The Declaration of Independence, which asserted, “That to 
secure these Rights [to Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness] Gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
Consent of the Governed” (Center for Civic Education 1997, 6). In line with 
these criteria for good government — -security for rights and government by 
consent of the governed — Jefferson recommended education of citizens “to 
enable every man to judge for himself what will secure or endanger his free- 
dom” (Pangle & Pangle 1993, 108). Thus, according to Jefferson and his 
compatriots, constructively engaged citizens are ones who have the desire 
and capacity to protect their natural rights as responsible participants in civil 
society and government. Through this kind of constructive engagement in 
behalf of their natural rights, citizens reaffirm the principle and practice of 
government by consent of the governed. 

James Madison, Jefferson’s best friend and political partner, pointed to 
another widely shared founding-era purpose of political and civic engage- 
ment in The Federalist 5 1 , “In framing a government which is to be admin- 
istered by men over men, the great difficulty lies in this: you must first 
enable the government to control the governed; and in the next place oblige 
it to control itself. A dependence on the people is, no doubt, the primary 
control on the government; but experience has taught mankind the neces- 
sity of auxiliary precautions” (Center for Civic Education 1997, 43). Accord- 
ing to Madison and like-minded American founders, one constructive purpose 
of engagement in political and civic life is participation to check and oth- 
erwise harness the necessary powers of government so that they will be 
employed to protect the rights of individuals and not to abuse them. 

A major purpose of education for constructive engagement in political 
and civic life is to teach citizens the timeless truth that their rights are at 
risk if their government is either too weak or too strong. Further, it should 
teach them that security for their rights depends upon their interest and 
capacity to judge the quality and uses of their government’s power and to 
act effectively to either enhance or limit it, under various circumstances, in 
order to guard against abuses of their rights. 

5? 
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The founders were, of course, concerned about both individual rights 
and the common good, about both liberalism and republicanism. They under- 
stood that security for individual rights could be achieved only in a healthy 
community. So an objective of responsible engagement in their political 
and civic life was to promote the public good, the general welfare of soci- 
ety, in concert with the private rights of individuals. Thus, education for cit- 
izen engagement involves teaching and learning of civic virtues and 
dispositions, traits of character that dispose one to subordinate personal 
interests for the common good, and development of capacity to make sound 
judgments about when and how to act for the general welfare of society 
(Callan 1997; Dagger 1997). 

Historians Lorraine Smith Pangle and Thomas Pangle (1993, 1 1) empha- 
size the intertwined purposes of education for constructive civic engage- 
ment in the founding era, which involved education and action to secure 
both individual rights and the common good. “The paramount educational 
challenge of the Founding generation was that of preparing future genera- 
tions to become democratic citizens who would sustain a regime of indi- 
vidual freedoms [security for rights] as well as responsible self-rule” or 
government by consent of the governed for the common good. This “para- 
mount educational challenge” — developing citizens capable of maintain- 
ing and improving their democratic republic — has persisted from the founding 
era to our era. 

Civic educators of every era must know that if there would be “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people,” there must be edu- 
cation of the people about the principles, practices, skills, and dispositions 
of citizenship in a constitutional and liberal democracy. If not, democracy 
will fail because neither a democratic constitution nor democratic institu- 
tions of governance will work in the absence of widespread public knowl- 
edge of constitutional liberal democracy, commitment to it, and patterns of 
behavior that support it. 

People are not bom with the knowledge, skills, and habits necessary' to 
make constitutional liberal democracy work; rather, they acquire this knowl- 
edge and capacity for democratic citizenship only through experience. And 
civic education in schools is the systematic arrangement of experience for 
the purpose of developing widespread capacity for democratic citizenship. 
How can we meet our educational challenge of civic renewal? What should 
be done through education in schools to sustain and renew responsible, con- 
structive engagement in political and civic life and thereby revitalize civil 
society and government in our constitutional and liberal democracy?’ 

Good education for democratic citizenship, of course, includes teach- 
ing and learning about the principles and practices of democracy, the con- 
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stitution and government of one’s country, and the rights and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. It also involves development of certain skills of think- 
ing, communicating, and participating in political and civic life. And it 
consists of particular civic virtues and dispositions — attitudes and habits 
that support the principles and practices of democracy, such as self-restraint, 
civility, compassion, tolerance, loyalty, duty, honor, courage, honesty, fair- 
ness, and, above all. respect for the worth and dignity of each person. 

Development of Intellectual Capital for the Engaged Citizen: 
Curricular Foundations for Constructive Engagement in Demo- 
cratic Political and Civic Life 

First of all, schools should enable students to acquire and use intellec- 
tual capital for civic and political purposes. Intellectual capital consists of 
knowledge and skills that enable one to make sense of the world and there- 
by to act rationally and effectively within it. The kind of intellectual capi- 
tal needed for responsible citizenship is knowledge of democratic principles 
and practices and cognitive capacity to apply this knowledge to public affairs 
(Hirsch, Jr. 1996, 17-47; Nie, Junn, & Stehlik-Barry 1996). Among the con- 
cepts at the core of education for democratic citizenship are government, 
popular sovereignty, political participation, constitutionalism, human rights, 
responsible citizenship, civil society, and market economy. 4 This is an essen- 
tial, if not exhaustive, inventory of concepts in the intellectual capital of a 
well-educated democratic citizen. The kind of “verbal cognitive proficien- 
cy” that enables one to use key concepts to interpret information and act 
effectively in political and civic life “is the most relevant cognitive ability 
in relation to democratic citizenship” (Nie, Junn, & Stehlik-Barry 1996, 41). 

Citizens in possession of ample intellectual capital have the capacity to 
pursue time-honored purposes or ends of constitutional government in Amer- 
. ica, such as security for individual rights and promotion of the common 
good, to be self-governing citizens capable of “enlightened political engage- 
ment” (Nie, Junn, & Stehlik-Barry 1996, 11-38). Intellectual capital is relat- 
ed positively to one’s propensity to participate in political and civic life, and 
it enables warranted decisions about when and how to be engaged civical- 
ly and politically. And intellectual capital is correlated with other attributes 
of good citizenship, such as political tolerance, political interest, and sense 
of political efficacy. “In short, informed citizens are better citizens in a num- 
ber of ways consistent with normative and pragmatic notions of what con- 
stitutes good citizenship” (Delli Carpini & Keeter 1996, 19). 

Those with less of the intellectual capital needed for constructive engage- 
ment in political and civic life have less opportunity to seek and gain the 
benefits of democratic citizenship. For them, democracy in America does 
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not work as intended because they lack the capacity to participate effec- 
tively within it. This situation is grossly unjust say political scientists Michael 
X. Delli Carpini and Scott Keeter, who contend that, “For citizens who are 
the most informed, democracy works much as intended, while for those 
who are the most uninformed, democracy is a tragedy or a farce” (1996, 
60). One prominent educator, E. D. Hirsch, Jr., speaks for many when he 
claims that a fair opportunity to acquire and use intellectual capital is a “civil 
right” that should be readily available to all (1996, 43-48). And most polit- 
ical scientists agree with Delli Carpini and Keeter, “that democracy func- 
tions best when its citizens are politically informed” (1996, 1). 

Given the critical significance of the intellectual capital needed for con- 
structive engagement in political and civic life, it is regrettable that so many 
citizens in the United States do not possess adequate amounts of it. Numer- 
ous studies of the political/civic knowledge of American youth and adults, 
during the past half-century, reveal gross ignorance of principles and prac- 
tices of democracy and information about political institutions, leaders, and 
events (Niemi & Junn 1 998, 24-5 1 ). It seems that a minority of citizens pos- 
sess the intellectual capital needed for “enlightened engagement” in polit- 
ical and civic life. According to Niemi and Junn (1998, 5), “the lack of 
knowledge among American citizens is striking to those of use who deal 
with political life daily. What is most significant, however, is not so much 
the inability to recall isolated facts and figures but the breadth and depth of 
the ignorance” — that is, the incapacity to demonstrate possession of intel- 
lectual capital needed for “enlightened engagement,” 

Can civic education in schools be an effective means to a more broad 
and equitable distribution of intellectual capital needed for constructive 
engagement in political and civic life? Yes, say many prominent educators 
and political scientists (Ceaser & McGuinn, 1998; Hirsch, Jr., 1996; Niemi 
& Junn 1998). 

Niemi and Junn document conclusively the potential of civic educa- 
tion in schools to develop intellectual capital among students, which is need- 
ed for constructive or enlightened engagement. Effective civic education 
involves systematic teaching and learning of key ideas about the substance 
of democracy throughout the elementary and secondary school curriculum. 
As students mature, they should encounter and use the same interconnect- 
ed core concepts in cycles of increasing depth and complexity and in rela- 
tionship to an ever-broader scope of information. Further, effective civic 
education includes application of core concepts to analysis and appraisal 
of public issues and problems of democracy. And it involves ample oppor- 
tunities for learners to discuss ideas and otherwise interact with one anoth- 
er. as they confront issues and problems of democratic government and 
citizenship. So systematic exposure to key ideas and systematic practice in 
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applying them to the organization and interpretation of information and 
issues is “what makes students learn” the requisites of constructive and 
enlightened civic engagement (Niemi & Junn 1998, 117-146). 

De elopment of intellectual capital through the school curriculum 
involves the conjoining of core content and cognitive processes — basic sub- 
ject matter and skills of thinking that all students should be expected to 
learn. To elevate one over the other — core content over cognitive process- 
es or vice versa— is a pedagogical flaw that impedes achievement of knowl- 
edge (Hirsch, Jr. 1996; Shanker 1997). 

Some ideas, information, and issues should be viewed by teachers and 
learners as more important and thereby more worthy of emphasis in the 
school curriculum than other subject matter. Students should be taught that 
all knowledge is not equal in its value for constructive engagement in polit- 
ical and civic life. For example, concepts on the substance of democracy at 
the core of education for democratic citizenship, discussed in Chapter 1 , 
are prerequisites to the development and maintenance of an active and 
responsible community of self-governing citizens. (See Figure 1 of Chap- 
ter 1.) Without this kind of common knowledge, which should be devel- 
oped through common learning experiences in school, citizens are unable 
to act together to analyze public policy issues or problems, make cogent 
decisions about them, or participate intelligently to resolve them. 

The National Standards for Civics and Government (Center for Civic 
Education 1994) is an excellent guidebook to essential knowledge for the 
school curriculum. This is the key to intellectual capital needed for con- 
structive engagement in political and civic life to build a vibrant commu- 
nity of democratic citizens capable of securing their rights and promoting 
the common good under government by consent of the gove Tied. 

Development of intellectual capital — essential knowledge and cogni- 
tive skills — is enhanced by a curriculum anchored in core subjects or aca- 
demic disciplines. Well-designed and delivered courses in civics/govemment, 
economics, geography, and history — based on ideas, information, and issues 
of democracy — enable students to acquire a fund of knowlege they can use 
to comprehend the challenges of political and civic life and to cope with 
them. According to John T. Bruer, a leading cognitive scientist, “Expertise 
[development of intellectual capital] depends on highly organized, domain- 
specific knowledge that can arise only after extensive experience and prac- 
tice in the domain [the academic discipline]. Strategies [and skills] can help 
us process knowledge, but first we have to have the knowledge to process” 
(1993, 15). 

Development of cognitive processes and skills of learners is very depend- 
ent upon particular structures of knowledge such as the frameworks of aca- 
demic disciplines. It cannot proceed satisfactorily unless the learner knows 
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certain concepts and facts related to the question, issue, or problem under 
consideration. Thus, cognitive processes and skills are most effectively 
introduced and developed within the conceptual structures of subjects, such 
as history, economics, geography, and political science/civics/government. 

Acquisition, retention, and effective use of intellectual capital results 
from the interrelated teaching and learning of core concepts and cognitive 
skills of academic subjects or disciplines. According to Alan Cromer in his 
acclaimed book. Connected Knowledge (1997, 178), “The [effective] cur- 
riculum is concept driven. [And] all concepts are linked to experience through 
appropriate activities.” This kind of education “provides a consistent, coher- 
ent, and universal framework of basic knowledge on which individuals can 
build their own understanding of the world” (Cromer 1997, 183). Thus, cit- 
izens would be prepared in schools to know and constructively affect polit- 
ical and civic life through mastery of concepts at the core of education for 
democratic citizenship, such as those discussed in Chapter 1. (See Figure 1 .) 

Proponents of developing intellectual capital through well-connected, 
“domain-specific ' learning experiences reject recommendations by some 
prominent social studies educators for an “issue-centered” or “problem- 
centered” curriculum based on interdisciplinary organization of content and 
a generalized model of reflective thinking or problem solving, which ele- 
vates process over content. According to the advocates of a comprehensive 
“issue-centered” curriculum, the main purpose of the school is not to teach 
a common core of knowledge but “to provide the means for the learner to 
develop the intellectual skills related to critical thinking and problem solv- 
ing” (Barth 1991 ; Jarolimek & Foster 1993, 142). Others stress that knowl- 
edge is ephemeral and only cognitive processes are everlastingly valuable 
components of education for democratic citizenship. Thus, they oppose the 
very idea of a core curriculum anchored in subjects that should be com- 
monly and systematically learned by students (Evans 1997; Shaver 1992; 
Shor 1992). 

Promoters of issue-centered civic education claim that it highly inter- 
ests and motivates students, who view it as especially relevant and practi- 
cal. They also claim that students are likely to learn as much knowledge, if 
not more, through the issue-centered curriculum than they would through 
subject-based studies in history and the social sciences; and they believe 
that what students learn through their analyses of issues is likely to be most 
useful to them in their roles as citizens in a democracy. Finally, the issue- 
centered civic educators posit cognitive processes and skills as the constant 
and essential elements of the curriculum. Content is to be organized flexi- 
bly and variously around current public issues or social problems of sig- 
nificance to the students' democratic society and government. These public 
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issues or problems might vary among students in the same school and from 
one semester or year to the next. So subject matter would vary according 
to student interests^nd the changing public political and civic agenda (Engle 
1989: Evans 1997; Shor 1992). 

Current calls for an interdisciplinary, problem-based or issue-centered 
education for democratic citizenship, anchored in a general cognitive process 
mode! that dismisses the fundamental importance or preeminent worth of 
particular academic content, are neither novel nor practical. They have per- 
sisted from the 1920s through the 1990s despite meager evidence of their 
worth in bringing about student achievement of knowledge and skills. Unre- 
solved pedagogical problems that have prevented successful implementa- 
tion of this kind of civic education have been thoroughly documented in 
historical studies of failed curricular reforms (Bellack 1978; Cremin 1964; 
Hertzberg 1981) and in contemporary classroom research (Gardner 1999; 
Gardner & Boix-Mansilla 1994; Roth 1994). 

Contrary to the claims of its advocates, a curriculum pervaded by inter- 
disciplinary courses on public issues, social problems, or trendy topics is 
not likely to yield substantial gains in students' knowledge of social reali- 
ty in the past and present. Research on the history of educational reform in 
the social studies indicates that this means of selecting and organizing cur- 
ricular content has tended to produce “a formless curriculum from which 
students learned little and bored them” (Hertzberg 1981,80-81 )/ And teach- 
ers have tended to avoid this method of education because of conceptual 
confusion about organizing and implementing it (Cremin 1964, 348; Gross 
1989). 

The issue-centered model of civic education is not well suited to the 
development of intellectual capital that students need to become responsi- 
ble, effective citizens of a constitutional liberal democracy. Weaknesses of 
the issue-centered model, however, should not drive civic educators away 
from inclusion of public issues or problems in the school curriculum. On 
the contrary, student inquiry about significant public issues of the past and 
present should be a prominent part of effective teaching and learning with- 
in the conceptual frameworks of school subjects. Cognitive processes and 
skills should be used to study significant public issues within the context 
of courses in civics/govemment, history, or economics. 

Subject-specific teaching of cognitive processes and skills through inves- 
tigation of public issues seems to be the most effective means to build intel- 
lectual capital among students in schools that can be applied to the challenges 
of democratic citizenship in the community outside the schools. By contrast, 
it seems that a social studies or civics curriculum based primarily or exclu- 
sively on current public issues or problems, and which ignores systematic 
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common learning of concepts anchored in core school subjects does not 
work. Let us heed the wise advise of Albert Shanker, the late president of 
the American Federation of Teachers, who said that “throwing away disci- 
plinary learning for youngsters who have not yet mastered the disciplines 
creates serious problems of teaching and learning” in schools (1995, 5). 

issue -centered or problem-based lessons or modules may be a valuable 
part of civic education in tandem with domain-specific and discipline-based 
instruction. For example. Project Citizen , developed by the Center for Civic 
Education, is a worthy set of methods and materials on teaching and learn- 
ing about community issues or problems, which can be incorporated info a 
solid, subject-based school curriculum (Tolo 1998). Project Citizen is an 
instructional module that requires students to work cooperatively in groups 
to select, study, and recommend resolutions of a current public issue in their 
school or community. Project Citizen may involve students in interdisci- 
plinary applications of knowledge to particular public issues or problems. 
But this can be done within a curriculum anchored in core subjects, includ- 
ing civics/government, history, and economics, designed to prepare stu- 
dents for democratic citizenship/’ 

Project Citizen develops intellectual capital among students. It also 
develops social capital, another indispensable component of education for 
democratic citizenship. 7 

Development of Soda! Capital for the Engaged Citizen: Educa- 
tional Experiences for Constructive Engagement in Democratic 
Political and Civic Life 

What is social capital? Why should it be a core component of educa- 
tion for constructive engagement in the political and civic life of a consti- 
tutional liberal democracy? And how can it be developed among students 
and citizens in the school and society? 

Social capital, like other forms of capital, is instrumental in the achieve- 
ment of desired outcomes. It “encompasses any form of citizens’ civic 
engagement employed or capable of being employed to address communi- 
ty needs and problems and, in general, to enhance community life” (Ladd 
1998.2). 

Social capital consists of participatory skills and civic virtues and dis- 
positions that enable individuals and groups to achieve certain objectives 
(Newton 1997, 577). Civic virtues and dispositions refer to such traits of 
character as civility, sociability, honesty, self-restraint, tolerance, tmst. com- 
passion, a sense of duty, a sense of political efficacy, capacity for cooper- 
ation, loyalty, courage, respect for the worth and dignity of each person, 
and concern for the common good (Schmitter 1997, 249). 
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Three types of participatory skills are interacting, monitoring, and influ- 
encing. Interacting pertains to skills of communication and cooperation in 
political and civic life. Monitoring involves skills needed to track the work 
of political leaders and institutions of government. And influencing refers 
to skills used to affect outcomes in political and civic life, such as the res- 
olution of public issues (Center for Civic Education 1994; NAEP Civics 
Consensus Project 1996). 

Political scientist Robert Putnam explains how participatory skills and 
civic virtues or dispositions become social capital. “By analogy with notions 
of physical capital and human capital — tools and training that enhance indi- 
vidual productivity — social capital refers to features of social organization 
such as networks, norms, and social trust that facilitate coordination and 
cooperation for mutual benefit” (1995b, 67). 

An essential element of social capital is trust among the citizens of a 
community. People who trust one another can cooperate to achieve com- 
mon objectives. Conversely, alienated, atomized, or cynical people are like- 
ly to stay outside civil society in a marginalized domain of inefficacy 
(Fukuyama 1995; Putnam 1993; Seligman 1997). 

Robert Putnam’s long-term research indicates that participation by cit- 
izens in a network of community-based voluntary organizations, the fabric 
of a democratic civil society, is the means to build social capital in combi- 
nation with intellectual capital, which “makes democracy work” (Putnam 
1993, 181-185). Through voluntary participation in civil society organiza- 
tions, citizens practice skills and habits of behavior that enable them to be 
constructively engaged in political and civic life (Stolle & Rochon 1998, 
52-54). So community-based, voluntary organizations are public laborato- 
ries, in which citizens learn democracy by doing it, contributing mightily 
to the well-being of their civil society and constitutional government. 7 

Social capital is synergistically related to civil society, which is both 
instrumental in the development of social capital among members of civil 
society organizations and dependent upon that social capital for its suste- 
nance and vitality. And a constitutional liberal democracy depends upon a 
vibrant civil society for its maintenance and improvement (Walzer 1997). 
In the absence or gross weakness of civil society, it is impossible to con- 
solidate or sustain a constitutional liberal democracy. (See Chapter 5 of this 
volume for a detailed discussion of civil society in the theory and practice 
of constitutional liberal democracy.) 

Given the fundamental importance of social capital to the vitality of 
civil society, and given the critical significance of civil society to the well- 
being of a constitutional liberal democracy, it is necessary for civic educa- 
tors to place the development of social capital among students and citizens 
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high on their agenda. What can be done in schools to build social capital in 
concert with intellectual capital in education for democratic citizenship? 

Development of social capital can be achieved through the school cur- 
riculum in concert with learning experiences outside the classroom. For 
example, civic virtues and participatory skills can be acquired through coop- 
erative learning and service learning experiences that connect academic les- 
sons in the classroom with educational activities in the community outside 
the school. Cooperative learning experiences involve students working 
together in smali groups to achieve common goals. And service learning 
involves students participating together in projects that serve the public 
good in the school or the community outside the school (Schine & Halsted 
1997, 195-210)? 

Regular participation in school-based service learning activities is pos- 
itively related to development of political interest, political participation 
skills, and a sense of political efficacy. But service learning activities are 
not likely to be effective in development of students’ social capital unless 
they are systematic and sustained (Niemi & Chapman 1999). Findings of a 
recent national study of high school students in the United States “indicate 
that the positive relationships between service and civic development were 
generally found among those who had performed 35 or more hours of work. 
It is questionable whether smaller amounts of service are of any conse- 
quence” (Niemi & Chapman 1999, 62). 

Development of social capital for the engaged citizen is .likely to be 
enhanced when cooperative and service learning experiences are connect- 
ed systematically to the development of intellectual capital through lessons 
about academic subject matter. For example, principles and practices of 
democracy that students learn through formal academic activities in the 
classroom should deliberately be applied to service learning experiences in 
the community outside the school. And students should be required to reflect 
upon the connections of core academic concepts and service learning expe- 
riences (Youniss & Yates 1997, 135-151). Evidence from research on school- 
based service learning is tentative but positive in suggesting “that community 
participation is a powerful learning experience that, if structured properly, 
can be enjoyable and worthwhile” (Shaver 1995, 157). Positive effects are 
greatest when educators provide for systematic briefing and debriefing of 
learning experiences, which connect the formal program of studies in school 
and civic action in the community (Battersby 1998). 

A new program that develops social capital through participation by 
students in the school or local community is Project Citizen , produced by 
the Center for Civic Education for use by middle school students. Partici- 
pants in Project Citizen cooperate itj small groups to identify a significant 
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public issue or problem, conduct research to become informed about it, 
examine alternative responses put forward to resolve the issue or problem, 
select an alternative response to the issue as desirable and defend it against 
interrogators and opponents, and take action with like-minded participants 
to influence a practical resolution of the issue or problem. Thus, partici- 
pants in Project Citizen develop intellectual capital and social capital that 
enable them to become constructively engaged in the political and civic life 
of their constitutional liberal democracy. They are on their way to achiev- 
ing competencies that make democracy work to protect individual rights, 
to practice government by consent of the governed, and to serve the com- 
mon good (Tolo 1998). 

Student participation in extracurricular activities of the school is also 
related positively to development of social capital needed by citizens for 
constructive engagement in political and civic life. Participation in demo- 
cratically run student organizations, and especially in student government 
activities, provides opportunities to practice the habits and skills of democ- 
racy. This kind of student participation in various school activities is asso- 
ciated with development of political interest, political efficacy, and participatory 
skills (Niemi & Chapman 1999, 32-33). Further, the ethos or civic climate 
of the school may be a powerful factor in promoting or inhibiting devel- 
opment of social capital needed for political and civic life. There seems to 
be a positive relationship between a democratic school spirit or ethos and 
development among students of civic skills and virtues (Mosher, Kenny, 
Jr., & Garrod 1994). 

Participation in both student government and school clubs or interest 
groups is most strongly related to adult engagement in political and civic 
life as voters, members of voluntary associations, and contributors to the 
common good of the community (Youniss, McClellan, & Yates 1997, 620- 
.623). It seems that formal participation in the student organizations of “Amer- 
ican high schools [provides] hands-on training for future [civic] participation” 
of adults by providing “opportunities to practice democratic governance” 
( Verba, Schlozman, & Brady 1995, 425). In addition, student participants 
in high school organizations are likely to develop civic virtues and dispo- 
sitions, such as tolerance, respect for individual differences, and capacity 
for cooperation and deliberation, that persist into adulthood (Youniss, McClel- 
lan,* Yates 1997,624). 

Both curricular and extracurricular activities of schools can be used 
effectively to develop social capital for democratic citizenship. And the 
school's in collaboration with the local civil society and government can be 
a pivotal factor in renewal of civic consciousness and vitality among stu- 
dents and citizens throughout the United States. 

6.1 
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Conclusion: Renewal of Debate on Education for Democratic 
Citizenship 

Development of intellectual and social capital among students and cit- 
izens is connected closely to overarching purposes and standards of good 
civic education and good government in America — security for individual 
rights and promotion of the common good through government by consent 
of the governed. The First Amendment constitutional rights of free speech, 
press, assembly, and association, for example, mean little unless citizens 
have the capabilities and dispositions to responsibly use them to vitalize 
their civil society and influence their constitutional government. Further, 
the citizen’s right to vote in public elections is diminished if she or he lacks 
the intellectual and social capital to use it intelligently and responsibly. 

Through vibrant civic and political organizations, citizens may effec- 
tively and responsibly express interests to government officials and hold 
them accountable to their constituents. Further, they may, when necessary, 
protect their rights to liberty by using the collective power of individuals 
in civic and political organizations as countervailing forces against encroach- 
ments by overbearing government officials. Thus, social capital in concert 
with intellectual capital enables citizens to take responsibility for main- 
taining government by consent of the governed and security for individual 
rights to life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Do sufficient numbers of Americans have the intellectual and social 
capital needed to sustain and improve upon their constitutional liberal democ- 
racy through their roles as citizens? And, if not, how do we use our schools 
and other venues of education to more adequately prepare the people to 
assume their responsibilities of citizenship? From the founding of the Unit- 
ed States until today, Americans have worried about these questions and 
argued about the answers. 

In this chapter, I have offered responses to these questions. I have dis- 
cussed recommendations about how to develop through education in schools 
the intellectual and social capital needed by individuals for constructive 
engagement in political and civic life. And I recognize that the evidence 
and arguments in support of my societal analysis and pedagogical propos- 
als, though significant and reasonable, may not compel agreement. Rather, 
they may provoke arguments. 

Some scholars, educators, and prominent public leaders for example, 
dispute the alarms raised by The National Commission on Civic Renewal, 
Robert Putnam, and others, whose views are discussed in this chapter, about 
the severe deficits in the intellectual and social capital of Americans. Con- 
sider, for example, the different and more positive view of our civic con- 
dition presented persuasively in an interesting new book. The Good Citizen: 
A History of American Civic Life. The author, Michael Schudson, boldly 
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asserts, “Citizenship in the United States has not disappeared. It has not 
even declined. It has, inevitably, changed.” And says Schudson, the changes 
mostly are for the good (1998, 294). And Everett Carll Ladd in his new 
book, The Ladd Report on Civic America (1999), claims that civil society 
and democratic government in the United States are quite healthy. 

Both Robert Putnam and Seymour Martin Lipset agree that the United 
States compares very favorably with most other countries in the quantity 
and quality of its civic engagement. Lipset concludes that “Americans are 
more civically engaged than most other people in the world” (1995, 14). 
Robert Putnam agrees with Lipset, “America still outranks many other coun- 
tries in the degree of our community involvement and social trust” (1995a, 
666). Putnam also documents the serious decline of civil society in Amer- 
ica during the past forty years. He concludes, “American social capital in 
the form of civic associations has been significantly eroded over the last 
generation” (1995b, 73). Lipset concurs: “Much of the available evidence 
on trends supports Putnam’s conclusion that Americans’ involvement in 
voluntary organizations has declined” (1995, 15). 

According to Putnam, “High on America’s agenda should be the ques- 
tion of how to reverse adverse trends in social [and civic] connectedness, 
thus restoring civic engagement and civic trust” (1995b, 77). Although Put- 
nam’s concern is broader than civic education in schools, it certainly includes 
this central domain of democratic development. 

Although scholars like Michael Schudson and Everett Carll Ladd dis- 
agree with Robert Putnam’s somewhat negative assessment of the Ameri- 
can civic condition, they strongly agree with him about the great importance 
of renewing and improving education for democratic citizenship. For exam- 
ple, Ladd writes, “Let government do it has never been our thing. We’ve 
counted on individuals doing it — by accepting responsibility for building 
and maintaining a good society” ( 1998, 2). Individuals, however, cannot “do 
it” politically and civically without sufficient intellectual and social capital 
and dispositions to use this capital wisely and well. And they will neither 
possess this capital nor the capacity to use it for the good of their constitu- 
tional liberal democracy without exposure to effective civic education. 

My recommendations about how to organize and conduct education 
for democratic citizenship in schools, about how to develop the intellectu- 
al and social capital of students in preparation for their roles as citizens of 
a constitutional liberal democracy, may prompt dispute and disagreement 
by some civic educators. Others will agree with my curricular and peda- 
gogical recommendations. 

Regardless of variations in our responses to this debate, we can agree 
that civic consciousness in America, and with it civic education, is once 
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again in vogue across a broad spectrum of political and intellectual life — 
from the left to the right side of our ongoing public debates. It seems that 
the “anti-civic orthodoxy" born in the protests and alienation of the 1960s 
has run its course and is declining into disfavor (Ceaser & McGuinn 1998, 
85-90). So the time is ripe, the fruitful moment is at hand, to consider care- 
fully alternative ideas about the quality of political and civic life in Amer- 
ica and how to preserve and improve it through education for democratic 
citizenship in schools, both public and private, and in the society at large. 

The challenges of our current civic condition are connected closely to 
our civic heritage. Long ago, for example, James Madison raised this ques- 
tion in an essay published in the National Gazette (December 20, 1792): 
“Who are the best keepers of the people's liberties?'' His answer, of course, 
was “the people'' in tandem with their “republican" or representative insti- 
tutions of constitutional governments Madison contended that two condi- 
tions of political and civic life must be maintained: (1 ) a well-constructed 
constitution that provides for representative institutions of a limited gov- 
ernment and (2) popular participation of citizens to hold the governors 
accountable to the governed (Dinan 1998). 

Without sufficient knowledge and cognitive skills (intellectual capital) 
plus civic virtues and participatory skills (social capital), however, the peo- 
ple cannot and will not be “keepers of their liberties." If we Americans 
would conserve our principles and practices of constitutional liberal democ- 
racy and improve upon their uses in our political and civic life, then we 
must know what these principles and practices are, why they deserve our 
commitment, and how to use them in our civil society and government. 
Effective education for democratic citizenship is the only means to achieve 
this end: the capacity of citizens to be “keepers of their liberties" in gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed. 

Notes 

1 . Chapter 5 of this volume includes a comprehensive discussion of civil society and 
its relationship to the theory and practice of democracy, 

2. See Chapter 1 of this volume for a definition and discussion of constitutional lib- 
eral democracy and the concepts at the core of education for citizenship in a con- 
stitutional liberal democracy. 

3. Principles of constitutional liberal democracy constitute the content of Chapters 1 
and 4 of this volume. 

4. Essential concepts in education for democratic citizenship arc discussed in-depth 
in Chapter 1 of this volume. 

5. See Chapter 7 of this volume: the authors discuss obstacles in the way of success- 
ful use of issue-centered civic education. 

6. Project Citizen is used primarily in sixth through eighth grades, hut also with stu- 
dents as young as fifth grade and as old as twelfth grade. For more information 
about Project Citizen . contact the Ccptcr for Civic Education, 5146 Douglas Fir 
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Road, Calabasas, CA 91302-1467; telephone (800) 350-4223; FAX (818) 591- 
9330; World Wide Web < ww\v.civiced.org >. 

7. Project Citizen is treated in-depth in Chapter 7 of this volume. The authors discuss 
uses of Project Citizen in the United States and abroad. 

8. Service learning programs have great potential for renewing or enhancing the oper- 
ation of civil society in a democratic republic. They provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to learn by performing responsible citizenship in a democratic community. 
The University of Minnesota recently established a National Service-Learning 
Cooperative Clearinghouse to monitor and promote teaching and learning that con- 
nects students’ meaningful community service with academic achievement, per- 
sonal growth, and civic responsibility. Dr. Robert Shumer is director of the National 
Service-Learning Cooperative Clearinghouse at the University of Minnesota, 1954 
Buford Avenue, Room 290, St. Paul, Minnesota 55108, Telephone: (800) 808-7378; 
(612) 625-6276. 

9. The full text of James Madison’s essay is included in The Papers of James Madi- 
son, Volume 14, edited by Robert A. Rutland et al., Charlottesville: University Pi ess 
of Virginia, 1962-1983,426. 
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A COOPERATIVE INTERNATIONAL 
PROJECT TO DEVELOP AND 
DISSEMINATE A FRAMEWORK ON 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC 
CITIZENSHIP:INTRODUCTION AND 
RATIONALE 



By Charles F. Bahmueller 



z/s it possible to develop an international cross-cultural consensus on 
Uj the central meanings and character of the ideas, values, and institu- 
tions of democracy? Further, can we identify common elements of 
these ideas, values, and institutions that should constitute education for dem- 
ocratic tuizenship? A new project is attempting to answer these difficult 
and thomy questions. This project. Education for Democratic Citizenship: 
A Framework , is administered by the Center for Civic Education. This is 
an international project with a global reach — with advisors and critics from 
every inhabited continent. 

The Framework project, which began in 1996, is expected to continue 
well into 2000, when the last in a series of drafts will be published. In the 
interim, teachers, educators and other interested parties from around the world 
are invited to participate by commenting on successive versions. 1 Review of 
the Framework’s first draft began in autumn 1997; a second draft was released 
during the summer of 1998; a third draft was in development in 1999. 

Among those reviewing Framework drafts and advising the project’s 
developers are individual scholars, NGOs (nongovernmental organizations), 
and national ministries of education from more than three dozen countries, 
including China, Indonesia, Mongolia, Tajikistan, Thailand, and Turk- 
menistan in Asia; Benin, Ethiopia, and Ghana in Africa; Albania, Armenia, 
Belarus, Bulgaria, Croatia, Czech Republic, Estonia, Germany, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Macedonia, Moldova, Poland, Romania, Russia, and Ser- 
bia in Europe; and Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Mexico, and the United States in the America.^ g 
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Comments on the first draft were overwhelmingly favorable. For exam- 
ple, “I believe this framework is a very good achievement” (Costa Rica). 
"The document. 1 thought, was excellent” (Dominican Republic). "I find 
the project an important one. It will be of much use for democratic educa- 
tion in many parts of the world” (China). “This Framework meets our inter- 
est and will be very useful for all institutions dealing with civic education" 
(Mongolia). "1 am very impressed by [vourj careful and thorough approach 
to the subject. This is a well balanced outline” (Serbia). “It is already obvi- 
ous that the final variant of this document will be very useful and widely 
used ... in different countries" (Tajikistan). 

One Framework, Two Versions 

At this writing, the Framework is presented in two versions. One is 
known as the Five-Part Outline and the other as the Seven-Part Outline. 
While most of the reviewers favored the seven-part version, a significant 
minority favored the five-part version (some strongly), and a number favored 
both. Consequently, both will probably be published. Giving readers a choice 
rather than a single version carries its own message, a democratic, or bet- 
ter put, a “liberal" message. The majority has not, as in a liberal democra- 
cy itself, decimated the minority; a plurality of voices is heard, not a monotone. 

The roots of this liberal message are nearly as old as democracy itself. 
In this presentation of plural voices some will hear an echo of Aristotle’s 
famous criticisms of the notorious unity — and consequent decimation of 
liberty — found in Plato’s Republic. In Aristotle’s view, Plato erred in search- 
ing for social harmony by driving out all dissident sounds from his “closed 
society," mistaking a single note for a chord. Real harmony consists of more 
than one note. By the end of the twentieth century, we have come to believe 
that, like musical integrity, the fabric of liberal democracy is undiminished 
by dissonance. Be this as it may, the message of the Framework is conveyed 
in part by its form, not by its contents alone. 

The Five-Part Outline. What is the substance of the Framework? The 
Five-Part Outline is a logically constructed whole that begins with “The 
World" and ends with “The Citizen”: 

I. The World: the transnational context of human rights, the open society, 
and political order: 

II. The People: the foundation of political community and government; 

III. The Polity: the ordering of civic life, politics, and political systems; 

IV. The Government: the formal institutions and processes for public af fairs; 

V. The Citizen: the principal actor. 

This arrangement of topics forms a unity that pleases some reviewers, 
hut disturbs others, since any alteration of the topics fatally disrupts the 
flowing logic of its structure. 
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The Seven-Part Outline. By contrast, the Seven-Part Outline is not a 
closed whole nor an unalterable process of reason. It is composed of a series 
of questions and opens with the germane query, “What is democracy?” and 
closes, in its summer of 1999 version, with a question about the roles of 
democracies in world affairs: 

I. What is democracy? 

I!. Who belongs and who rules in a democracy? 

HI. Why choose democracy? 

IV. What makes democracy work? 

V. How does democracy function? 

VI. How do democracies develop, survive, and improve? 

VII. How does democracy shape the world and how does the world shape 
democracy? 

Since most topics covered under these headings are dealt with in each ver- 
sion, for brevity’s sake only the material covered by the Seven-Part Out- 
line, preferred by reviewers, will be examined in some detail in this chapter. 

The Framework is not intended as a course of study or textbook out- 
line, nor is it intended primarily for students. Rather, it attempts to outline 
the common elements that any program of civic education should include 
to prepare youth or adults for democratic citizenship. How and when this 
material might be taught is beyond the Framework’s scope. 

The Structure and Content of the Framework 

The Framework seeks to lead the reader from the most elemental, pro- 
tean aspects of human self-government — from the question of why there 
should be government at all and why politics is found in any human group — 
to a knowledge and understanding not simply of any kind of democracy but 
specifically of liberal democracy, the regime of choice of the world’s most 
economically and socially developed countries from Japan in Asia to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand in Australasia to many nations in Europe, North 
America, and elsewhere. 

The Framework First describes what liberal democracy is, carefully dis- 
tinguishing it from other kinds of democracy, that is, from illiberal versions 
(see below). It seeks to articulate an international consensus on democra- 
cy’s values, principles, and essential characteristics. These include, for exam- 
ple, such “liberal-constitutional” elements as respect for and protection of 
individual freedoms, the rule of law, the equality of citizens before the law, 
limited (constitutional) government, an autonomous civil society, and the 
maintenance of the open society, as well as such elements of “democracy,” 
narrowly conceived, as the conduct of free, fair, and regular elections; the 
secret ballot; and universal adult suffrage. 
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The Framework's concern with the ideology of liberal democracy, its 
underlying philosophy and view of human nature, is apparent from the out- 
set. Inherent in this ideology is liberal democracy’s refusal to take a stand 
on the ultimate human condition, man's destiny and salvation, considering 
them as matters outside its purview. Such questions must necessarily be left 
to religion and speculative philosophy, excluded from the inherently limit- 
ed vision required by liberal freedoms. In this view, it is not accidental that 
enlarged visions of the human condition are officially held by theocracies, 
by twentieth-century communism, and by certain varieties of illiberal democ- 
racy. Such regimes sharply circumscribe religious liberty and attempt to 
direct the inner world of the individual: privacy, essential to liberties pro- 
tected by liberal regimes, is curtailed or abolished. 

This is not to say that liberal democracy has no public philosophy. Open- 
ly or implicitly, democracy requires an assumption of the possibility of 
man's self-responsibility and maturity. A precondition of successful liber- 
al democracy was described by Immanuel Kant in 1784 as man's “coming 
of age,” the autonomous thought of the adult citizen, undirected by the state. 
Other regimes, by contrast, keep the individual in child-like submission to 
the authority of an elite, who alone understand sufficiently to govern and 
direct the thinking of their subjects (Kant 1949, 132-139). Recent political 
philosophy argues forcefully that the liberal state is not simply neutral among 
all values and that certain ideas of human virtue are inherent in the public 
philosophy of liberal democracy (Galston 1991; Macedo 1990). 

Distinguishing Liberal from Illiberal Democracy. The central focus 
of the Framework is the moral and formal substance of democracy and the 
conditions that allow it to be established, to be maintained, and to flourish. 
First, u'hat is meant by “democracy”? 

The term democracy means little in itself other than free, fair, and reg- 
ular elections. In the recent past certain scholars and democratic activists 
around the world were content to conflate democracy — a term heavily 
freighted with moral legitimacy and uplift — and free elections. But expe- 
rience has delivered this identification mortal wounds. In Sub-Saharan 
Africa, elections, not necessarily free and fair, but sometimes accounted 
“free enough” by observers, often meant dictators assumed or maintained 
power. To the north in Algeria, it was clear that planned elections would 
mean the death of democracy. Paradoxically, the elections were scuttled in 
the name of democracy. 

It is now clear to those concerned with democracy in Africa, as well as 
to others, that the equation of democracy and elections is unwarranted inso- 
far as democracy is assumed to bring to power a decent, humane regime 
that respects what arc regarded as the fundamental rights of citizens. At the 
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same time, prominent political scientists such as Professor Samuel Hunt- 
ington of Harvard University regard elections as the heart, if not the soul, 
of democracy. “Elections, open, free, and fair,” Huntington writes, “are the 
essence of democracy, the inescapable sine qua non." Huntington remarks 
that although the governments produced by such elections may be corrupt 
and irresponsible, their bad qualities only make them undesirable; “they do 
not make them undemocratic” (Zakharia 1997, 24). 

Whether one accepts this argument, however, depends on acceptance 
of its premise that elections are the “essence of democracy.” This premise 
is a matter of philosophical judgment, not a matter of fact. The problem 
here is that identifying regimes as “democratic” in Huntington’s narrow 
sense does not tell us enough ; in particular, it does not tell us what kind of 
democracy is in question. In the end, the implicit view of the Framework 
is that discussing democracy in the narrow sense of multi-party electoral- 
ism is not sufficient or even very interesting. Instead, varieties of democ- 
racy must be clearly distinguished. And what kinds are there? 

The term democracy is often intended, especially by those who are not 
professional scholars, to mean morally decent governments that not only 
hold free elections but also protect fundamental rights. “Undesirable democ- 
racy” in this usage is a contradiction in terms. Thus, when the California 
History-Social Science Framework (1997) recommends that students ask 
themselves “Is our society democratic?” it asks far more than whether free 
elections are held; indeed, the context makes it clear that it would consid- 
er the reduction of democracy to free elections alone to be absurd. 

This dispute is reminiscent of the argument between positivists and 
anti-positivists about what constitutes law. A centuries-old adage has it that 
lex injustia non lex est (unjust law is no law). In this view, what might oth- 
erwise be a legitimate law loses its legitimacy if it is morally tainted. There- 
fore, it need not be obeyed. For some democrats, the same is true for fairly 
elected governments: if they turn on those they rule, they lose the right to 
be called democratic. 

Opponents argue that the moral substance of a law and the obligation 
to obey it are issues separate from what can or cannot be called a law. What 
a law is depends on certain objective criteria: was it passed by both hous- 
es of parliament/congress and signed by the monarch/president? If so. how- 
ever morally tainted, it is a law. Similarly, under the elections 
as-democratic-essence criterion, political systems with fairly elected illib- 
eral governments are democracies. 

The difference in these two positions can be effectively bridged by 
admitting that in itself democracy means little, that it must always be qual- 
ified. Taken literally, there is never simply democracy: rather, democracv 
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is always, as we have said, a kind of democracy. Those that limit the ends 
and means of government and respect individual rights and that also hold 
free elections have for generations been called liberal democracies.-' Regimes 
based on free elections that neither practice limited government nor con- 
sistently respect fundamental rights are best described as illiberal (Zakharia 
1997). 

By adopting consistent descriptors for the varieties of regimes that are 
elected through free elections one preserves both the insistence on elechons 
as a characteristic of any democracy, whether desirable or undesirable, and 
other democrats’ attributions of moral qualities to democracy, to which the 
qualifying “liberal” must now be added. On the question of elections, it can 
be said that free elections are common to all forms of democracy.' 

A consequence of this discussion is that “liberal” can be detached from 
democracy; not only are all forms of democracy not necessarily liberal, but 
all constitutional-liberal governments are not necessarily democracies. The 
United States was not a democracy in 1789,' but it was in most respects a 
liberal regime, with the glaring anomaly of chattel slavery. Constitutional 
monarchy in Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was also a 
liberal regime although not a democracy. It may be pointed out, however, 
that in today's world it is difficult at best to sustain liberal freedoms in the 
absence of democratic controls on power. 5 

The fact that liberal and democracy can be separated both conceptual- 
ly and actually is not unimportant. Some potential users of the Framework 
may find full-fledged liberal democracy a utopian dream given their coun- 
try's circumstances; but they can demand and may be able to implement 
progressive liberalization as a step toward liberal democracy. And, perhaps 
more important, citizens of countries where governments fail to meet the 
standards of liberal democracy, but which hold free and fair elections, can 
use the electoral process to demand liberal freedoms. 6 

The Morphology and Infrastructure of Democracy. As the Frame- 
work proceeds from topic to topic, if is clear that its authors believe citi- 
zens should be familiar with the morphology of democracy in its varying 
forms and procedures; the relationships of government with civil society, 
including religious institutions; the function of mass media; the functions 
of a civil service; and other matters (e.g. V. “How does democracy func- 
tion?”). The Framework is equally concerned with the infrastructure of 
democracy, its soft underbelly of networked relationships and civic trust 
and of other emotional tics, such as patriotism (as opposed to extreme nation- 
alism or xenophobia) and loyalty to constitutional values. These latter ties 
signify adherence to a constitutional morality that places limits on the action 
of both public officials and ordinary citizens. All of this and more compose 
section IV. “What makes democracy work?” i-i * 
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Democratic Citizenship. Perhaps the high point of the Framework is 
its treatment of citizenship (II. “Who belongs and who rules in a democra- 
cy?”). There can be no democracy without democrats, without those who 
are self-conscious members of a self-governing sovereign people. The Frame- 
work discusses the meaning and significance of citizenship for liberal democ- 
racy; the kinds of opportunities for participation that democracies offer 
citizens; the roles, rights, and obligations of democratic citizens; and how 
they differ from those of other forms of government. 

To distinguish citizenship from the roles of individuals under other 
types of regimes, the Framework contrasts citizenship with communal mem- 
bership and the status of subjects. To sharpen its focus on the unique char- 
acter of democratic membership, the Framework examines how the idea of 
democratic citizenship differs from other concepts of the relationship between 
the individual and the political system, such as subservient or passive ver- 
sus active, dependent versus independent, or childlike versus adult. 

Finally, the Framework asks what civic dispositions and traits of pub- 
lic and private character, such as self-discipline, skepticism, compassion, 
and civility, strengthen liberal democracy; and it treats at length the impor- 
tance of citizens’ attitudes and dispositions to their civic relationships. In 
sum, it may be said that if the Framework as a whole attempts to articulate 
the core meanings of liberal democracy, the section on citizenship forms 
the heart of education for democratic membership. 

The Viability of Liberal Democracy. It should be apparent even to 
casual readers of the document that the Framework makes no assumption 
about whether liberal democracy is viable in every part of the world. Thus, 
section III, “Why choose democracy?”. It discusses disadvantages as well 
as advantages of democracy and the conditions under which other systems 
might be preferred. The Framework asks if democracy is always desirable 
and does not assume a positive answer. It would be easy to answer that 
democracy is undesirable if it empowers certain illiberal governments. It is 
also true that when social disorder reaches a certain level, threats to sur- 
vival may suggest the necessity of some form of illiberal regime. The Frame- 
work is, therefore, far from an unrealistically optimistic or missionary 
document seeking to indoctrinate nonbelievers into a new dogmatic polit- 
ical faith that is applicable indiscriminately without regard to place and 
time. 

Moreover, section VI, which discusses transitions to democracy, speaks 
of stages of democratic development, suggesting that societies do not become 
liberal democracies overnight, but as a result of a complex and sometimes 
lengthy process. It also makes the important caveat that democracies are 
rarely black or white, that political systems may embody a mixture of dem- 
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ocratic and nondemocratic features. And it discusses at length the social, 
economic, and political conditions that threaten the democratic order. 

In the last section, VII, the Framework examines “the interplay between 
democracy and the world.” How has democracy changed the world, espe- 
cially in the twentieth century? Are its values universal? How has it influ- 
enced the development and propagation of science and technology? And 
how have they, in turn, influenced our sense of space and time? Democra- 
cy has undoubtedly constituted a principal causative factor (though it is 
hardly the sole factor) in revolutionizing world economics — in creating, for 
example, a global economic system, an international civil society, and glob- 
al standards in many areas of human intercourse and endeavor. This influ- 
ence can be seen in the fruit of international cooperation from the Law of 
the Sea, GATT, and the World Trade Organization to codified and informal 
rules of right and wrong that inform both practical affairs and moral con- 
science around the world. 

Democracy as Western “Imperialism” 

The spread of democratic practices by the West has been attacked in 
recent years as a new form of “imperialism.” The idea of imperialism nec- 
essarily includes some form of coercion. The Framework project, howev- 
er, in no way forces itself on potential users. It has no means of coercion. 
Its only armies are its adherents, who are free to pick and choose among its 
wares, selecting only what they approve, adopting and adapting what they 
please, ignoring the rest. If, in its final form, the Framework has any force, 
it will be solely because of the compelling force of its persuasive power, to 
which no one can object. 

The only “empire” here is a liberal empire of ideas or, better put. a 
“republic of freely chosen ideas.” This is a “republic” into which interest- 
ed persons anywhere may enter and leave at will. Moreover, participants in 
the project know that the Framework’s pages, when published, will be per- 
manently incomplete, since the conversation of democracy, like the search 
for justice, is by its nature forever unfinished. 

The suggestion by skeptical voices that “Western” democracy is out of 
place among other civilizations is an argument to which only history will 
supply a definitive reply. In the meantime, those from every inhabited con- 
tinent taking part in the development of this Framework spurn the notion 
that it constitutes a form of “imperialism" — Western or otherwise. It is an 
exercise of free men and women and nothing else. 

Further, not only scholars and educators but statesmen as well reject 
the notion that democracy can be legitimately considered culture-bound, 
that it means whatever governments of the day say it means. That is what 
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in 1997 Chilean President Edwardo Frei retorted to Fidel Castro, who repeat- 
ed the claim, made for more than half a century, that communists have their 
own form of democracy. Clearly, to Frei democracy means liberal democ- 
racy, since to him the only democracy worthy of the name is the kind that 
protects fundamental rights, not the ersatz charades practiced in Cuba and 
elsewhere. 

Thus, democracy does not mean whatever is politically convenient. It 
has an inner com of ideas and practices, however they may be adapted and 
reformulated in varying places and times. Democracy may fail — will fail — 
in some places (but not necessarily permanently), though just as surely it 
will succeed in others. Although basic democratic ideas have long since 
spread throughout the world, misunderstandings of their meanings are not 
uncommon. Before the Framework project, no attempt had ever been made 
to state these ideas in a systematic form through a process of internation- 
al consensus. 

Skeptical Voices 

There are other skeptical voices about the enterprise of a world-wide 
democratic movement. After all, ideas, especially political ideas, are noto- 
rious for their tendency to be culture-bound. Attempts to export political 
values, such ideas as the freedom of the individual, undeniably an idea 
invented by the West, have met stent opposition from prominent Asian fig- 
ures, such as Singapore's Lee Kuan Yew, and Malaysia’s bitterly anti West- 
ern prime minister, Mahathir Mohamad. Lee is the most articulate spokesman 
for “Asian values,” excoriating the West for attempting to apply Western 
standards to Asia, which, he argues, has its own standards (Zakharia 1994). 
These standards place authority before liberty and family before the indi- 
vidual. Lee argues, in effect, that the West should mind its own business. 

Responses to these arguments did not take long in coming. Chris Pat- 
ten former British governor of Hong Kong, and others have pointedly asked 
why anyone should take the strictures of authoritarians such as Lee or Chi- 
nese communists to be the authentic voices of Asian values rather than those 
of Bunna’s Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, the Philippines’ Cory Aquino, the thou- 
sands of Chinese students who raised the standard of a universal “lady lib- 
erty,” or famed Chinese dissident Wei Jingsheng. These are only a few of 
the most outstanding exponents of rather different Asian values that those 
espoused by the “benevolent despots” of Southeast Asia (Jones 1994). 

Moreover, India, indisputably an Asian country, has long been consid- 
ered a democracy (though of the “fragile” or “frozen” variety), and India’s 
political values are at odds with the authoritarian expressions cited above. 
Although India’s values must surely count in the Asian values debate, lit- 
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tie is heard of them from Lee and his ilk. Finally, if Lee and his successors 
are so confident that they represent the real values of their people, why have 
they never been willing to test them in free elections, rather than the sham 
events held in Singapore? 

What is occurring in Asia, as well as elsewhere, is a political struggle 
among those of opposing views, not the inexorable continuation of tradi- 
tion in the context of impenetrable cultural unity. Asian values differ both 
within and among countries of the region: from the liberal democrats of 
Japan, India. Taiwan, and Mongolia to the suppressed democrats of main- 
land China, the people of Hong Kong, and the opposition in Burma, Indone- 
sia, and elsewhere. 

Opposed to this line of thinking is Samuel P. Huntington, who articu- 
lates the hotly contested view that the world's major civilizations must be 
seen as remaining separate in their central values and institutions, includ- 
ing political values and arrangements. He argues that as these civilizations 
modernize it cannot be expected that they will adopt Western values and 
institutions. The image of “an emerging homogeneous, universally West- 
ern world” is “misguided, arrogant, false, and dangerous” (Huntington 
1996). 

Among Huntington’s arguments is that only a relative handful of first- 
generation leaders, especially in Asia, who were educated in the West adhere 
to liberal democracy. Newer-generalion leaders educated at home with a 
few often badly translated texts on democracy adhere to traditional, anti- 
liberal politics. This may be true in various cases today, but it strains creduli- 
ty to believe that rejection of liberal democracy will continue indefinitely. 
Non-Western students still flock to Western universities; new generations 
rise to challenge the values and practices of parents and paternal states. 

New generations need not abandon such key Asian values as family. 

. work, thrift, and social harmony to embrace liberal freedoms and liberal 
democracy itself. South Korea, Taiwan, and Japan stand as living refutations 
of the notion that liberal democracy is incompatible with Asian values and 
that given the choice Asians — East Asians, indeed, in each of these instances — 
choose authoritarianism over liberal freedoms. The truth about the “Asian 
values” debate, which in any case now appears to be a dead letter, is summed 
up by a Chinese scholar: “|T|he assertion of 'Asian values' gains political 
prominence only when it is articulated in government rhetoric and official 
statements. In asserting these values leaders from the region find that they 
have a convenient tool to silence internal criticism and to fan anti-Western 
nationalist sentiments” (Li 1996, 1). 

Other Asian voices concur. In 1994, Kim Dae-jung, now South Korea's 
president, wrote. "Asia should lose no time firmly establishing democracy 
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and strengthening human rights. The biggest obstacle is not its cultural her- 
itage but the resistance of authoritarian rulers and their apologists. . . . Cul- 
ture is not necessarily our destiny. Democracy is” (cited in Mendes 1998, 

I ). And from Malaysia comes the voice of Anwar Ibrahim, former Deputy 
Prime Minister: “It is altogether shameful, if ingenious, to cite Asian val- 
ues as an excuse for autocratic practices and denial of basic civil liberties. 
To say that freedom is Western or unAsian is to offend our traditions as well 
as our forefathers who gave their lives in the struggle against tyranny and 
injustices (Ibrahim 1994, 3-4). In an address delivered in Washington, 
D. C., the following year the deputy Malaysian Prime Minister said that 
“we in Asia are undergoing a resurrection of the debate over democracy 
and civil society.” “This discourse, rooted in Asian traditions and culture, 
is led by a new generation of confident and assertive Asians— intellectuals, 
social activists, artists, and politicians — who subscribe to the universality 
of democratic values” (Ibrahim 1995, 1). In short, the apostles of “Asian 
values” tum out to be representatives of Asian authoritarianism and their 
apologists and not of Asia itself, a continent of immense diversity. 

Prior to the economic crisis of 1997-1998, the rise to economic promi- 
nence of certain Asian “soft” authoritarian nations, especially tiny Singa- 
pore and Malaysia (which were united as a single state) but also Indonesia, 
had been cited as a challenge to the relevance of liberal democracy in devel- 
oping countries. The degree to which the corporate mentality of Asian neo- 
mercantilism, summed up in the terms “Japan, Inc.” and “Asia, Inc.,” will 
be retained, abandoned, or transformed as the new millennium dawns in 
200 1 remains to be seen. That there will be substantial change, hastened by 
the crisis, in the region’s fundamental economic structure in. the direction 
of liberalization, is already clear. ‘Transparency” and “accountability,” 
together with the opening of markets and the distancing of government and 
industry, are watchwords marking a transition from pure corporatism toward 
competitive free market systems. 

Important political consequences have become apparent with the fall 
of Indonesia’s Suharto, the very icon of crony capitalism, and his replace- 
ment by a democratically elected government. The intense economic suf- 
fering of that populous country under its corrupt but once successful ancien 
regime points up the dangers inherent in authoritarianism, not only in Asia, 
but everywhere. It also points out the need for the cleansing effects of trans- 
parency prescribed by liberal notions of the open society. Rulers invariably 
claim to be wise, but are they? And if once they were wise, do they remain 
so? Or has society, perhaps, grown sufficiently mature to cast off the pater- 
nal hand of “guided democracy” and assume responsibility for its own fate? 
Are not constitutional controls on authority, at all events, safer than the pow- 
ers of unchecked officialdom? 
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The ancient question. "Who guards the guardians'?" reverberates not 
only through centuries, but across cultures and civilizations as well. Those 
attempting to cope with this question may find the ideas of liberal democ- 
racy fully germane to their situation, even if they must be adapted to non- 
Western settings. It is difficult to deny that the evils of unchecked power 
are universal. 

In this context, the views of Zbigniew Brzezinski (1997, 3) should be 
considered. Brzezinski argues that contemporary accounts of Asian values 
express differences in the stage of socio-economic development, not evi- 
dence of unbridgeable cultural divides in a world of relative values. Con- 
trary to Huntington, he believes that economic development will lead to a 
convergence of certain core political values, and that if and when countries 
in Asia and elsewhere approach the level of development of the West, they, 
too. will abandon authoritarianism and demand fundamental liberal free- 
doms. Nor is it clear that authoritarian government is the correct formula 
for economic success in the developing world. On this question, even before 
the outbreak of the Asian economic crisis, Nobel laureate Amartya Sen 
remarked that "the ‘Lee hypothesis' is based on very selective and limited 
information” (Sen 1997, I ). Ironically, for this debate. Lee Kuan Yew him- 
self appears to hold some variation of the convergence view, since he fore- 
sees the future adoption of liberal freedoms in East Asia — the only question 
seems to be when." Francis Fukuyama ( 1 992) has similarly argued the con- 
vergence thesis at length. 

Finally, as already stated, the Framework makes no claim that the non- 
democratic world is now ready for liberal democracy, it implicitly insists, 
however, that bastardized illiberal versions of democracy not be confused 
with liberal and constitutional varieties, a confusion that can only be avoid- 
ed through a careful examination of the meaning of democracy, w'hich is 
precisely what the Framework attempts. 

The jury is out regarding liberal democracy as the end point (Fukaya- 
ma 1992). as it were, of the age-old human quest for dependably decent and 
effective government. It will remain out for a very long time, perhaps per- 
manently. As a precondition for choice, the world needs a shared under- 
standing of the core meaning of democracy. The Framework is a giant stride 
in making the meaning of democracy the common intellectual property of 
everyone. As such, it deserves the support and participation of democrats 
everywhere. 

Notes 

1 . The Framework is available at the Center for Civic Education site on the World 
Wide Web (n vt’ic.r/VfAv/.mi’ l. Comments should he sent directly to the center by 
e-mail ( centerjcivfraol.coin ). Fax (818) 591-9330, or mail to 5146 Douglas Fir 
Road. Calabasas. California 91 302. U.S.A. 
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2. It is sometimes suggested that illiberal regimes be called “non-liberal,” but this 
term is unsatisfactory. Regimes that trample fundamental rights are more than mere- 
ly “not'’ liberal; they are diametrically opposed to liberal values — they are anti - 
liberal. “Non-liberal” at best soft-pedals and fails to capture this defining characteristic. 

3. It may be asked if under this regime of definitions “peoples democracies” is a legit- 
imate use of democracy. The answer is no, because all forms of democracy require 
free elections, with all that this key term means, not simply elections such as the 
sham elections held under communism. 

4. Not all features of American democracy today are democratic, since the United 
States Senate is not elected according to the idea that all votes are to count equal- 
ly, the Benthamite notion that each is to count for one and no more than one. That 
is, two senators are elected by the voters of Wyoming whose population is approx- 
imately 450,000; but California, whose population exceeds 30,000,000, also elects 
just two senators. Thus, a senatorial vote is weightier in Wyoming than in Cali- 
fornia. Nevertheless, Americans find these arrangements completely legitimate, 
not problematic. 

5. It should also be pointed out that liberal freedoms under enlightened despots such 
as Catherine the Great of Russia and Frederick the Great of Prussia in the eigh- 
teenth century or Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore in the twentieth are notoriously uncer- 
tain. Educated, “progressive” despots need not be liberal at all, as in the case of 
the Shah of Iran, whose methods of rale included a notoriously brutal secret police. 

6. See Marc F. Plattner and Carl Gershman, “Democracy Gets a Bum Rap,” The Wall 
Street Journal , 26 January 1998. Among the authors’ arguments is that although 
elections are “not enough” for the establishment of liberal democracy, regimes that 
hold free and fair elections “arouse citizens to insist upon their rights and upon the 
accountability of elected officials. The process makes government more subject to 
public scrutiny.” 

7. The crisis may materially alter perceptions of the relative performance of certain 
Asian and Western, especially American, economies. As recently as 1995, the anti- 
Western prime minister of Malaysia, Mahathir Mohamad, wrote that “Americans 

must accept that the prosperity they once enjoyed is a thing of the past ” Angered 

at negative publicity in the United States about palm oil, a principal Malaysian 
export, Mahathir, a trained physician, also wrote that palm oil is “wholesome,” but 
that . . in the United States, palm oil was blamed for virtually all the heart dis- 
ease there.” See Mahathir Mohamad and Shintaro Ishihara, The Voice of Asia (Tokyo, 
New York, and London: Kodanshi International, 1995), 40-41. It remains to be 
seen whether the crisis, and the economic and political fallout from it, will alter 
perceptions in Asia and elsewhere of the desirability and authoritarian neo- 
mercantilist regimes. For an analysis of changes in the relationship between gov- 
ernment and markets in Asia and elsewhere, see Daniel Yergin and Joseph Stanis- 
law, The Commanding Heights: The Battle Between Government and the Marketplace 
That Is Remaking the Modem World (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1998). 156- 
91 and passim. 

8. At various times, Lee has said that it might be one hundred years before Asians 
might be entrusted with liberal freedoms, and that it might be only thirty years. 
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A FRAMEWORK ON EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP: 
SUMMARY AND COMMENTARY 



By Charles F. Bahmueller 

he preceding chapter on “Education for Democratic Citizenship: 
A Framework” explained the character and rationale of the proj- 
ect and gave a very brief description of its content. The purpose 
of this chapter is to present a more ample but compressed version of the 
content of the Framework as it stood in the spring of 1999. This version of 
the Framework, however, will be further revised after being commented 
upon by reviewers around the world. 

It must be stressed that it is difficult to present in a brief compass the 
complexities of the Framework as now constituted. What follows, there- 
fore, attempts to summarize the most salient aspects of the present text (with 
occasional commentary) "'ithout pretending to completeness. The Frame- 
work’s seven parts, summarized with commentary in the remainder of this 
chapter, are: 

I. What is democracy? 

II. Who belongs and who rules in a democracy? 

III. Why choose democracy? 

IV. What makes democracy work? 

V. How does democracy function? 

VI. How do democracies develop, survive, and improve? 

VII. How does democracy shape the world and how does the world shape 
democracy? 




I. What is Democracy? 

For most democrats the only kind of democracy worthy of the name is 
liberal democracy, the variety that protects a range of individual rights 
beyond basic democratic political rights. Among forms of democracy, only 
liberal democracy champions such individual rights as those of freedom of 
religion and conscience, privacy, and freedom of expression beyond polit- 
ical speech alone. 
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It is vital to distinguish among forms of democracy since, as the Frame- 
work points out, democracy can, at least theoretically, take more than one 
form.' Besides liberal democracy are illiberal (non-liberal) forms of democ- 
racy, forms that (again, in theory) protect political rights, but not private 
rights, such as those just mentioned. In today's world, Iran, some might 
argue, comes closest to this form of democracy because of the degree of 
integrity ot its national elections. Iran, however, falls short of the minimum 
standards for democracy, since only a certain range of Islamic opinion is 
permitted in its political debate, so that it is far from protecting freedom of 
political speech. And Iran fails other democratic tests as well. 

Democracy — liberal democracy — can best be understood as composed 
of the three dimensions of “constitutional liberal democracy.” While this 
formulation is sometimes divided into “liberal-constitutionalism” on the 
one hand and “democracy” on the other, its meaning is the same. Simply 
put. constitutionalism refers to the use of constitutions to empower and, 
especially, limit the means and ends of government. Liberalism specifies 
which limits are to be placed on government in order to protect individual 
rights; and democracy stipulates that universal adult suffrage be exercised 
in regular, free, and fair elections and that all citizens be eligible to stand 
for public office. 2 All democratic values and principles, such as rule of law 
and due process of law, freedom of conscience and religion, freedom of 
speech and expression, a right to privacy, economic liberty, and popular 
sovereignty, can be arranged under one of this conceptual triad. “Constitu- 
tional liberal democracy” therefore summarizes all of the important com- 
ponents of “democracy." 

The Framework stands for the proposition that democracy is more than 
a form of government. In its most developed state, democracy transcends 
its purely political form to become an ethos, a way of life, that manifests 
itself in myriad ways in a people's habits, manners, and mores. While few 
societies can be expected to be thoroughly egalitarian, no democracy can 
be considered fully developed without a degree of egalitarianism. 

The consciousness of democratic citizens remains undeveloped if they 
do not, at least in gross outline, accept the logic of democracy. A major 
premise of this logic is that the people as a whole forms the foundation of 
democratic political life.' An informed and willing democratic people also 
accepts the proposition that legitimacy is embodied in the public authority 
of a democratic state; a democratic people authorizes its political system. 
In other words, to accept democratic citizenship is to accept the legitima- 
cy of political authority. Legitimacy means that those who exercise author- 
ity have a right to do so. This is the meaning of the primary principle of 
democracy, popular sovereignty — since legitimate authority resides in the 
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people, their consent alone, and nothing else in its absence, can establish 
legitimacy. 

It follows that in establishing their government, a democratic people in 
no way alienates or abandons its sovereignty. Rather, the people should be 
understood to “delegate” its power to its representatives, who in moral terms 
serve as “trustees,” those to whom property is entrusted to be administered 
for the benefit its owners. Hence the Anglo-Saxon adage, “a public office 
is a public trust .” 4 Democratic authority, therefore, flows upward from peo- 
ple to “rulers,” and not vice versa. In this sense, the people owns its 
government. 

A second foundational principle of democracy is majority rule. This is 
not an absolute principle, but is subject to certain provisos and modifica- 
tions. The first of these is that the fundamental rights of the minority must 
be respected. The powers of majorities are limited by constitutional provi- 
sions. Some democratic constitutions, moreover, place greater limits on 
majorities than others, requiring supermajorities for passage of certain meas- 
ures or embodying forms of “consociational” democracy. It is important to 
see that pure majoritarianism (in which any decision of a majority is legit- 
imate) is inimical to democracy, since the logic of democracy dictates that 
the minority never cease to be members too. Because they remain equals 
with the majority in political rights, the minority are entitled to equal rights 
under law. 

With these qualifications in mind, we may restate the principle as “major- 
ity rule, minority rights.” But what is a “majority”? People of the European 
Middle Ages also believed in the right of the “majority,” but the term was 
understood in a sense different from our own. The “majority” was the “major 
pars," Latin for “weightier part,” of the political order, great landowning 
magnates or other members of an aristocracy. The democratic revolution 
introduced the notion that in essential ways princes and paupers are equals 
or, as the often-cited Benthamite formula has it, “each is to count for one 
and for no more than one.”’ 

In democratic mores, this is not just a formula for each person’s vote 
to count the same in elections. It also stands for the more profound idea that 
each person in a democracy is to count for as much as any other. On a mun- 
dane level, this would mean that if a policeman sees two individuals in need 
of assistance, he is to render aid on the basis of need, not evidence of wealth, 
education, or social status. On a philosophical level, each person in a democ- 
racy is to be accorded “equal concern and respect.” Some form of this ideal 
has often formed the foundation of demands for institutional reform or legal 
redress. 

The Framework emphasizes the concept of “constitutionalism,” dis- 
tinguishing it from a polity’s simply having a constitution. The Framework 
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says that a constitution "embodies or sets forth the purposes and organiza- 
tions of political power and government for a society.” It may be a descrip- 
tion of a form of government, a document or collection of documents, a 
written document or series of documents augmented over time by custom, 
legislation, and legal rulings. In that case, it would be both written and 
unwritten. It may also be considered a kind of "higher law” that limits the 
powers of government to protect individual rights and promote the com- 
mon good. Polities in which a constitution limits government in practice 
are said to have "constitutional government." In this case they arc said to 
practice "constitutionalism." 

A primary aspect of constitutionalism is the "rule of law." The "rule of 
law" refers to several ideas. Thus, laws are set forth in advance and are 
widely knowm, rather than obscure or secret; and they are of general and 
impartial application, so that no one, such as members of social, political, 
or economic elites, is not subject to the same laws as the rest of the popu- 
lation. The rule of law therefore means more than merely having laws — the 
"rule of law” is qualitatively different from a “rule of laws.” The rule of 
law is opposed to a capricious and arbitrary "rule of men,” which in essence 
means lawlessness. 

According to the Framework, "there is a reciprocal relationship between 
constitutionalism and political and economic freedom.” Political and eco- 
nomic freedoms limit government; and limited government is essential to 
the protection of political and economic freedoms. There is also a rela- 
tionship between political freedom and economic freedom, since each type 
of freedom promotes the other. There are differing schools of thought, how- 
ever, over which one is more fundamental. 

The Framework makes observations about the relationship of democ- 
racy and conflict that may surprise some readers. It points out the democ- 
racy not only entails but actively embraces certain kinds of conflict and 
that, so far from vitiating or undermining democracy, such conflict is required 
by and actually enhances it. Democracy is "government by discussion,” and 
the animated contention among alternative ideas and policies is among its 
distinguishing features. Democracies arc as garrulous as autocracies are 
terse or silent. Dictators are notorious for dismissing parliaments as mere 
"talking shops.” But in the democratic experience the open clash of ideas 
in legislative chambers, meeting halls, town squares, cafes, and private 
homes helps greatly to maintain social peace. 

Conflict in the interpretation of democratic principles and attempts to 
obviate the inevitable conflicts among them (such as the tension between 
liberty and equality) are inherent in the continuing conversation of the dem- 
ocratic process. Of course, as the Framework points out, some types of con- 
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flict do threaten democracy, such as elemental struggles among political 
and military leaders, and conflicts among rigidly defined, exclusive, or 
uncompromising factions. 

The Framework stresses the intimate relationship between democracy 
and human rights. Rights are “justifiable claims to have or obtain some- 
thing. to act in a certain way, or be treated in a certain way (or not to be 
interfered with).’’ Some rights are conceived as essential to the nature of a 
person or activity; this is the idea that certain rights inhere in the nature of 
things, or, to use the eighteenth-century formulation, constitute “natural 
rights.’’ Two centuries later, “natural rights” became “human rights,” rights 
that one possesses merely by being a person. For example, the idea that 
legitimate political obligation arises only by consent is arguably part of “the 
nature of things.” If so, the right to a voice in choosing one’s rulers is among 
human rights. 

II. Who Belongs and Who Rules in a Democracy? 

The Framework’ second section is concerned with the status and char- 
acter of the democratic citizen. It begins by describing the people who “own 
and operate,” so to speak, a democratic political system as its “political peo- 
ple,” that is, the polity’s citizens viewed as a whole. This “political people” 
organizes a state or polity composed of one or more peoples or nationali- 
ties. This section describes the character and varieties of nation-state; it 
compares the status of individuals in polities other than democracies with 
/that of democratic citizens. It describes the role of democratic citizens and 
their rights and responsibilities and compares them with the roles of those 
living under other governmental systems. The Framework then surveys 
opportunities for democratic citizens to take part in political and civic life. 
The section closes by considering the kinds of loyalties that liberal democ- 
racy must tolerate, beginning with the consequential claim that its core prin- 
ciples demand that democracy must at the least tolerate all loyalties which 
do not seek its abolition and which allow others their own loyalties. 

First, then, a “political people” is a body of persons who have agreed 
among themselves to form a polity. This political organization we com- 
monly call a “nation-state.” The world is organized (with qualifications and 
exceptions) as individual nation-states (also called “states”). Nation-states 
may be composed of a single national or ethnic group (e.g., Japan); or it 
may consist of two or more such groups, in which case it is a multination- 
al state, such as the Soviet Union was or Canada is. Or its citizens may be 
a mixture of many ethnic groups, such as Australia and the United States, 
which the Framework terms “cosmopolitan” countries, in which the pri- 
mary identification and political allegiance of ethnically diverse groups is 
to the nation-state as a whole. 
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Individuals living in various types of political systems have varying 
types of status useful to understand the status of democratic citizens more 
clearly. One such "status” of the individual is "communal member,” such 
as members of familial, clan, ethnic, religious or tribal communities. Oth- 
ers are "subjects," such as those living under monarchies, theocracies, or a 
variety of autocracies. "Citizens,” however, members of republics or democ- 
racies, have a distinctive status based on a different understanding of the 
capacity of individuals and the character of their rights and obligations to 
the political community. Understood in that status is the right of the citizen 
to share in setting the rules by which all citizens live. In this sense, as 
Rousseau long ago pointed out, citizens have a dual role as subjects of the 
law. Though they are subjects, they are not only subjects, since they share 
in the sovereign powers associated with self-rule. 

To distinguish further the status of the democratic citizen, it is instruc- 
tive to compare the relationships of the individual in varying political sys- 
tems. Examples found in the Framework include: 

• Subservient or passive vs. active 

• Dependent vs. independent 

• Childlike vs. adult (paternalist forms vs. non-paternalist forms) 

• Disposable object vs. considered having intrinsic value as persons 

Thus, unlike 'those living under other political systems, the democrat- 
ic citizen is taken to be an active, independent adult having intrinsic worth — 
someone whose legitimate rights and needs provides the purposes for which 
government is established. Furthermore — and this is especially significant — 
in democracy, the relationship of individual to government reflects the dif- 
ference between the individual conceived as having inherent rights, as 
opposed to having only those rights that are derived from community mem- 
bership. In the latter case, rights either can be stripped from individuals if 
the character of community membership changes or if the individual is 
removed from membership. But the concept of inherent rights suffers from 
no such contingencies. 

The citizen as an individual is situated at the center of public life of a 
democracy. The Framework presents a detailed account of citizens’ rights 
and responsibilities as well as their opportunities for participation in civic 
and political life. As the Framework puts it, “citizenship may be conceived 
as an office of government, like any other, possessing its own rights and 
responsibilities.” And, under the principle of popular sovereignty, citizens 
collectively occupy the supreme office of democracy. “To he a citizen is to 
be a full and equal member of the sovereign people.” "An essential idea of 
democracy.” the Framework continues, “is that there are no classes of cit- 
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izenship, no ‘second class’ citizens.” Furthermore, democratic citizenship 
is more than legal status. At its highest form of development, it is “an ethos, 
a character of spirit that guides relationships among persons and animates 
individual commitment to fundamental principles.” 

The second section closes with a consideration of a commitment by lib- 
eral democracy that lies at the heart of its enterprise: that the right of citi- 
zens to multiple, freely-chosen loyalties be respected. This right is at the 
core of the most profoundly held democratic values and principles because 
it encompasses individuals’ right to liberty. This is individuals’ rights to 
direct their lives as they see fit, to choose the direction and venues of their 
social and ethical life, to act upon their deepest beliefs by associating with 
other like-minded individuals, and openly declaring their interests, con- 
victions, and even their eccentricities to the world. 

At bottom, the right to multiple loyalties entails an affirmation of human 
personality as the source of free and legitimate moral choice. The capacity 
for moral choice is an essential human attribute to be preserved and cham- 
pioned and given the widest latitude consistent with the rights of others and 
the continued existence of the political community. These provisos mean 
that not every loyalty is compatible with liberal democracy generally or 
with a particular democracy. Democracies need not permit dual citizenship, 
for example; and “groups whose purpose is to commit or conspire to com- 
mit crimes” — including conspiracies for the .violent overthrow of the poli- 
ty — “have no right to be tolerated in a democracy.” In protecting citizens’ 
capacity for choice, democracy stands for the moral autonomy of the per- 
son; in democracies, the individual is not in any sense “owned” by the col- 
lectivity. 

III. Why Choose Democracy? 

The third section of the Framework asks why anyone'should choose 
democracy. It should be noted that although the Framework in many ways 
advocates liberal democracy, it is limited and circumspect in this advocacy. 
It makes plain that democracy is not always and everywhere feasible or desir- 
able, in any case not always desired. In presenting the case, for democracy, 
it is careful also to present the case against it. The Framework has a double 
reason for adopting this way of preceding. No “choice” is worthy of the name 
unless it is an informed choice; all sides of any question, it implicitly argues, 
should be heard. Moreover, in writing a Framework for teaching democra- 
cy, democrats should model the form of governance they advocate both in 
its content and in its method of its composition and revision. 

Justifications of democracy can be divided into intrinsic and instru- 
mental varieties. To the enhancement of the self-determination of the indi- 
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vidual just discussed may be added the self-determination of a people: peo- 
ple have a right to govern themselves; or, to put the matter otherwise, claims 
of general obligations of political obedience that are forced upon them are 
fraudulent. The "just powers” of governments, Thomas Jefferson wrote 
famously in 1776, are derived from "the consent of the governed." Accord- 
ing to democracy's creed, human beings are born with a form of innate 
moral equality that excludes intrinsic or inherited rights to command oth- 
ers or obligations to obey. As the Framework puts it. "each person has a 
right to an equal share in governance.” 

As for the argument that they are incapable of self-government, democ- 
rats since Pericles have argued that people are qualified to govern them- 
selves because those unable to initiate policy may nevertheless be fair judges; 
and because collectively the people have more wisdom than any elite. Fur- 
thermore, people, rather than an elite, are capable of defining their com- 
mon interests and. the Framework argues, are "the most trustworthy depository 
of the powers for the protection of their interests.” Other "depositories” may 
be good; but people are better, because their interests, their lives, and their 
futures are at stake. 

Another set of justifications may be termed "instrumental,” since they 
defend democracy as "a means or instrument for the achievement of desir- 
able ends or outcomes.” Two such justifications are, first, that democracy 
protects liberty from encroachments on individuals’ freedoms; and, second, 
that it secures their rights. Because rights are democracy’s foundation “to 
undermine them is to undermine democracy itself.” Added to these justifi- 
cations is democracy’s fostering of the individual’s intellectual develop- 
ment and self-respect. Its members’ faculties are sharpened by fulfillment 
of civic responsibilities as they deliberate and come to judgment on public 
policy — watching, listening, reading, thinking, and discussing the range of 
issues that occupy the public life of a democracy. 

More than this, democracy fosters respect for the individual and a sense 
of personal responsibility by entrusting citizens with powers of decision 
and helps to ensure orderly change and containment of social conflict with- 
in prescribed channels. Democracy legitimizes the political system by cre- 
ating avenues through which popular sovereignty can be exercised. More 
than this, it encourages innovation through its openness and enhances free- 
dom by encouraging expansion of choice in every field of human endeav- 
or through open markets and the free market of ideas and perspectives. And 
democracy maximizes the accountability of authority by ensuring the pub- 
lic scrutiny of public officials. Finally, democracy promotes the overall 
quality of life, as determined by citizens, who are the final arbiters of pub- 
lic policy. 
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Having enumerated a range of justifications for democracy, the Frame- 
work mentions the purposes of government that democracy has in common 
with other legitimate forms of government, such as protection of life and 
promotion of justice and the common good. It continues by discussing attrib- 
utes unique to democracy. Among attributes unique to all forms of democ- 
racy are the following: 

• the protection of a range of political rights and liberties; 

• the dispersal of decision-making by increasing the number of peo- 
ple involved in deciding public policy; 

• the promotion of the free flow of information, the “currency” of 
democracy essential for informed choice; 

• the transparency of government, the open and continuous scrutiny 
of government through publicity; 

• the other institutional means of preventing abuse of power, such 
as systems of checks and balances. 

In addition, democracy’s competitive atmosphere, its attitude of not tak- 
ing things for granted, and its belief in change and improvement promote its 
dynamism , in the Framework’s view a uniquely democratic feature. 

Liberal democracy has a further set of unique attributes. One is a com- 
mitment to the worth and dignity of each individual, in that “liberal democ- 
racy holds the well-being of each individual in especial esteem.” Others 
include the protection of a further extent of individual rights, including free- 
dom of conscience and belief; freedom of expression that goes beyond polit- 
ical speech alone to encompass the whole of human expression; and 
development of the individual by providing conditions conducive to the full 
flowering of the individual’s potential. Further, an especially significant 
feature of liberal democracy includes civil society, the autonomous, self- 
. organized portion of society independent of the state: “Liberal democracy 
recognizes, protects, and relies upon this nongovernmental sphere (which 
is) a principal site for the exercise of individual rights and a location for the 
achievement of the common good.” 

Ultimately, the freedoms of liberal democracy are based in large meas- 
ure upon its provision for a market-based economy. Markets enhance both 
political and personal liberty, breaking up concentrations of power by decen- 
tralizing decision-making, removing it from what in practice operates as a 
single set of government hands and directing it to myriad sets of uncoordi- 
nated private hands. The market system provides freedom for release of 
entrepreneurial energies and opens up an arena for initiating economic enter- 
prise that sustains society’s freedom. And market-based economies, the 
Framework argues, tend to promote and support cultural diversity and social 
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pluralism beyond the economic sphere — pluralism “which liberal democ- 
racy needs and extols." 

At this point the Framework turns to a different set of arguments — those 
arguing against democracy. In doing so the Framework attempts to model 
the same standards of even-handedness and fair play that it seeks to pro- 
mote in the practice of democracy itself. Since consent is empty unless it 
is informed consent, so the choice of democracy must be accompanied by 
arguments that point up its weaknesses and uncertainties, its fallibility and 
failings. 

First among these arguments is that democracy may undermine order 
by unleashing popular passions and prejudices. It also tends to undermine 
tradition by taking nothing for granted, fastening its public eye on the future 
instead of the past, and denying the accumulated wisdom of the past. It is 
liable to lurch toward sudden social change, rejecting the continuity upon 
which forces for civilization depend. Again, democracy tends to destabi- 
lize authority by distrusting those who hold it and tending to undermine 
absolute moral norms with its social and economic dynamism, its free flow 
of ideas that challenges every inherited truth. Democracy avoids final deter- 
mination of what is right. 

It may be argued, further, that democracy endangers justice by decen- 
tralizing power through its market basis, possibly leading to an inequitable 
division of resources. “Democracy," the Framework asserts, "does not (nec- 
essarily) provide a disinterested protector of the rights of the less able." 

Next, democracy is said to erode competence and efficiency — the for- 
mer by exalting the “common man" at the expense of excellence; the lat- 
ter. by delaying decision-making or blocking it entirely. Moreover, democracy 
(arguably) undervalues merit by promoting a “mass society" of atomized 
and homogenous individuals which levels standards to the lowest common 
denominator. An emphasis on equality promotes sameness and “requires 
an absence of ranking of any kind.” 

In its extreme form the Framework continues, this situation “leads to a 
lowering of expectations, mediocrity as a model for emulation, ridicule of 
excellence, anti-intellectualisni, and an avoidance of standing out" — of 
being an outstanding person — “in order to be accepted as one of the group." 
By the same token, democracy is said to stifle creativity in that the mass 
culture associated with it "channels tastes and production into commonly 
accepted formulas and patterns." 

Finally, democracy may jeopardize liberty through what Alexis de Toe- 
queville called the "tyranny of opinion." Liberty is threatened when the 
opinion of the majority acting with an irresistible force, overwhelms inde- 
pendent judgment and "so thoroughly dominates individuals that they become 
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incapable of thinking independently." Moreover, democracy’s emphasis on 
equality may “deny the significance of individuality” and “restrict the arena 
for the exercise of individual difference.” 

Having gone this far in presenting potentially damaging charges against 
democracy — charges that have been heard from the Athenians of ancient 
Greece to the critics of mass culture in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies — the Framework takes a somewhat different tack in examining why 
non-democratic institutions are typically tolerated in democratic societies. 
It might, indeed be argued that these institutions save democracy from the 
arguments just arrayed against it. Some are institutions that secure the safe- 
ty of the state such as the military; others maintain economic health, such 
as central banks. Others still, especially the judicial process, must be insu- 
lated from public opinion and the political process to ensure impartiality. 
Liberal democracies may elect some judges, though not entire systems of 
elected judges. And many institutions of civil society may be undemocra- 
tically composed and operated. Paradoxically, this is a manifestation of the 
very liberty that liberal democracy is established to protect, since liberty 
means that, although they may be regulated, the governing structures of pri- 
vate organizations are not subject to public control. Religious institutions 
and business corporations that may be hierarchically organized fall into this 
category. 

Besides protection of liberty, reasons for allowing non-democratic fea- 
tures in social institutions are, the Framework believes, twofold. First, some 
organizations such as hospitals are based upon expertise that could be under- 
mined by certain forms of democracy. Second, if run as democracies, organ- 
izations such as business corporations whose success depends on efficiency 
and expertise might also be undermined. 

The Framework’s third section closes by recounting reasons for sus- 
pending or delaying the introduction of democratic systems, without defend- 
ing or recommending them. In rare and extreme circumstances, such as 
natural disasters, epidemics, or rebellions, it may be necessary for certain 
features of democracy to be temporarily suspended. At other times, exter- 
nal threats or lack of an adequate political, social, and economic basis may 
make democracy appear impractical. So, too, according to the Framework, 
if “democracy is to have a reasonable chance of success, it may be neces- 
sary for society to undergo transitional phases of development that may be 
less than democratic." 

IV. What Makes Democracy Work? 

The Framework’s fourth section opens with an inquiry' about the “kinds 
of factors” that shape political systems in general, and then the factors that 
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"enable, inhibit, and shape democracy.” The Framework is thus interested 
in exploring factors with both positive and negative consequences for the 
democratic enterprise. It systematically examines characteristics of whole 
societies, individuals, groups and organizations, legal and educational sys- 
tems, economies and standards ofliving, governmental institutions, polit- 
ical leaders, and public officials. It closes by asking what trends in society 
and politics erode democracy and where responsibility lies for maintaining 
democracy's viability. 

Social characteristics favorable to democracy are those such as a large 
developed middle class and an active civil society. The middle class has 
long been associated with the social basis of democracy because middle 
class people tend to be peaceable and industrious. Middle classes, too. are 
likely to be more literate and in command of the skills required for demo- 
cratic citiz.enship. They are likely, for example, to have developed social 
skills and to be active in the organizations of civil society (another key social 
element), and therefore to have more “social capital,” effective relation- 
ships formed through taking part in the networks of associations and influ- 
ence that form the “infrastructure” of democracy. 

Among more than a dozen other social characteristics favorable to 
democracy enumerated by the Framework are widespread social trust, 
absence of a rigid class structure, shared political or constitutional values, 
ideological and social pluralism, widespread literacy, and universal public 
education. By the same token, however, there are, as it were, negative char- 
acteristics. those detrimental to democracy. Examples of these include the 
division of society into rich and poor (absence of a developed middle class), 
widespread civic alienation, entrenched social stratification, social mistrust, 
"absolute belief" in one’s ethnic and racial superiority, lawlessness and cor- 
ruption among public officials, and lack of basic education, civic knowl- 
edge, and civic skills. 

Similar sets of positive and negative characteristics are set forth for the 
other categories mentioned above and occupy most of the remainder of part 
IV of the Framework; examples follow. Thus, positive traits of individuals 
include confidence, self-discipline, tolerance and compassion, civility, civic 
mindedness, mistrust of power, and skepticism; negative include self-cen- 
tcredncss, malice and bigotry, unwillingness to compromise, apathy, and 
unrealistic expectations of government. Among positive traits of social 
groups and organizations are toleration of opposing groups and self-restraint; 
negative ones include prohibition of dissent, group orientation to the exclu- 
sion of individuality; and insistence upon non-negotiable demands. 

Positive traits of a country’s legal system include existence of the var- 
ious criteria that form a rule of law; comprehensible laws that are available 
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to the public; and processes open to public scrutiny. Among negative attrib- 
utes are excessive complexity, partiality and caprice in application, and 
inaccessibility of the law and its operations. Features of a country’s econ- 
omy and standard of living that promote democracy are the institution of 
private property and the ability to use it as a means of ensuring personal 
independence and a market-based economy. Others include maintenance 
of “an equilibrium of economic justice in the distribution of benefits and 
burdens” and the achievement of a standard of living adequate for partici- 
pation in public life. Contrary conditions, by contrast, include concentra- 
tion of wealth and economic power in a few hands; factors that inhibit 
innovation and the release of entrepreneurial energies and that foster stag- 
nation and widespread misery and inequality; and treatment of workers as 
disposable “things.” 

At this point the Framework makes a telling point about the relation- 
ship of markets and political freedom when it argues that without markets 
political freedom cannot be created or maintained. This is so, the Frame- 
work argues, because “where the state is the only source of income, there 
will be no real freedom for dissent.” In this circumstance, power which oth- 
erwise would have devolved to individuals and the autonomous organiza- 
tions of civil society passes to state bureaucracies. 

The Framework continues with accounts of the features beneficial and 
detrimental to democracy of a nation’s educational system, leaders and offi- 
cials, and governmental institutions. Among positive characteristics are pro- 
visions for universal access to literacy, openness to public scrutiny and 
accountability, availability of publicly financed education, and the goal of 
critical understanding rather than indoctrination. Features identified as neg- 
ative include education that produces passivity and unquestioned accept- 
ance of the regime and its ideology; insufficient quality of education, including 
failure to attract, train, and retain competent teachers; and exclusion of some 
segments of society from access to education. 

Examples of the “attitudes, behaviors, and practices” of political lead- 
ers that promote democracy are, first, leaders’ respect for the letter and spir- 
it of their nation's laws and its constitutional values and principles; second, 
knowledge and competence to do their job, and third, attentiveness to the 
public will. A further item not merely “conducive” to democracy but essen- 
tial to its functioning is the willingness of officials to give up office when 
defeated in elections. Official attributes menacing to the democratic stan- 
dards run from corruption, nepotism, and a rapacious appetite for power to 
ignorance, demagoguery, and contempt for citizens and the law. 

From the perspective of understanding how good governance promotes 
stable democracy, the features of governmental institutions conducive to 
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democracy described by the Framework are especially significant. Among 
them are limits both to institutional ends and to the means used to pursue 
them: responsiveness to citizen needs and demands; and public accounta- 
bility; efficiency and resourcefulness. Other significant traits include integri- 
ty — absence of corruption; procedures and structures for protection of 
individuals and minorities; and vision — concern for the overall well-being 
of society and for the future. 

Contrary attributes include rigid separation of government and socie- 
ty based on claims of superior official knowledge and competence, and 
intrusion of political power into all aspects of society. Additional examples 
are domination by a complex, unrestrained, and unresponsive bureaucracy 
and intrusion of the military into affairs outside their purview — lack of prop- 
er civilian control of the military. 

This section of the Framework concludes with discussions of trends in 
social and political life that tend to erode democracy and where responsi- 
bility for correcting them lies. Indifference to public affairs, severe social 
fragmentation and conflict, corruption in officialdom, and political violence 
are all social and political trends antithetical to the democratic ethos. So. 
too. are self-satisfaction and complacency with the status quo, the conclu- 
sion that society has reached the perpetual high-noon of its apogee. And. 
perhaps most ominous, is irrationalism in public and private life — the emer- 
gence of nihilism, resort to extremism, and recourse to soothsayers and 
astrologers, and to the occult, all toxins to democracy's soul. 

The answer to such trends, insofar as there are answers, lies squarely 
within the responsibility of the whole body of citizens. As the Framework 
puts it. “The more widely political power is shared in society, the wider is 
the responsibility for maintaining the existence and well-being of the polit- 
ical order.” More particularly, if democracy is to deal with its pathologies 
and meet its challenges, citizens must internalize its values and standards — 
they must “understand the animating spirit of democracy’s ideas and insti- 
tutions. They must also live out essential democratic ideas. . . .” They must 
make democracy a way of life — their way of life. 

V. How Does Democracy Function? 

The fifth section of the Framework is concerned with questions about 
how democracy operates. It points out that democracy cannot operate with- 
out institutions, since it is they that actually carry out the popular mandate 
to govern. But the democratic character of how these institutions carry out 
the people’s business is crucial. 

Institutions arc required for democracy to function, just as any form of 
government requires institutions. Institutions provide reaularity and pre- 
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dictability in the conduct of public business as well as continuity and 
endurance of governmental forms over time. In addition, they afford a kind 
of collective memory and furnish expertise in matters within their purview. 
They may also offer a counterweight to other centers of power that enhances 
freedom of action for citizens. 

On the other hand, institutions may have negative features, too. They 
may be dominated by the past and resist change, become stalemated in the 
processes of making public policy, and aggrandize themselves and over- 
power individuals and organizations, destroying in the process the balance 
among centers of powers which at other times they help to maintain. 

The Framework describes governmental institutions as “bodies empow- 
ered by fundamental law, constitutions, or settled custom and convention 
to make, interpret, and apply rules and laws.” The basic functions and pur- 
poses of governmental institutions run from the alpha of providing for the 
security of citizens, securing their liberty through protection of individual 
rights, and looking to the general welfare of society to the omega of repre- 
senting the nation and its people in international venues. To address basic 
purposes, governmental institutions act on the gamut of issues that occupy 
public attention at any time — the “public agenda.” 

While formal institutions of government constitute primary means for 
fulfilling democracy’s purposes, other means are found in “civil society.” 
As used philosophically, this term does not mean “a society that is civil — 
one that practices civility.” Although civility is indeed, as scholars have 
argued, the virtue of civil society, the term refers to “the autonomous, self- 
organized sphere of voluntary individual, social, and economic relation- 
ships that, though limited by law, is separate from governmental institutions.” 
More simply put, civil society is society as distinguished from the state. In 
today’s parlance, however, civil society often (though not always) means 
. not simple “society,” but society organized for some purpose. According to 
one view, civil society is organized for some public purpose; according to 
another, it may be organized for any purpose . 6 

As a generalization, it is scarcely too much to say that civil society is 
the single most important force and causative factor in democracy for main- 
taining freedom. And, potentially, it has many more key functions. Inde- 
pendence from government removes the multitude of civil society’s 
organizations and associations from political direction. Civil society can 
thus limit and compete with the power of government by maintaining numer- 
ous alternative centers of powers, sometimes by supplementing or provid- 
ing substitutes or alternatives for government programs. 

Civil society provides intermediate organizations operating between 
government and the individual that may protect individuals psychological- 
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ly and practically from the direct operation to government power. Further, 
by providing individuals opportunities for multiple affiliations and networks 
of social relations, civil society promotes community cohesiveness and lib- 
erates individuals by freeing them from domination by a single social organ- 
ization. Civil society helps to develop the potential of citizens, promoting 
creativity, serving as laboratory for experimentation, initiating and sus- 
taining innovation and reform in social and public affairs. 

A further set of issues considered in part V concerns government's reg- 
ulatory functions. Although by its nature civil society must be free of gov- 
ernment intrusiveness, government must regulate civil society according to 
established legal standards that arise from basic liberal democratic com- 
mitments and constitutional principles. There is a tension, therefore, between 
the liberal requirement for liberty and the democratic constitutional require- 
ment for limited regulation — for setting appropriate bounds to liberty. “The 
question of governmental regulation of civil society." the Framework appro- 
priately remarks, “may be problematic and controversial.” 

A key arena in which conflicting demands for freedom and regulation 
arise is economic life. Since a basic purpose of government is looking to 
society’s general welfare, "the objective of enhancing and regulating the 
economy is a priority of government policy-making.” The Framework argues 
that in dealing with economic life, democracy may tend to a certain hubris — 
overconfidence that may have injurious consequences if not contained. 
Some democrats may take the view that since society is based on popular 
rule, government control of economic life is justified, so long as democratic 
procedures are adhered to. They may believe that government can and should 
solve all problems. 

The effect of such a view, however, if earned into action would be to 
undermine the liberty of civil society that democracy is committed to pro- 
tect — liberty that is based in significant measure on the functioning of a 
market-based economy. Tensions are bound to arise, therefore, in questions 
concerning the protection of individual rights on the one hand, and con- 
siderations of distributive justice and damage to the democratic enterprise 
stemming from great aggregations of wealth and poverty, together with a 
weak middle class on the other. 

Having surveyed these thorny but vital areas of contention, the Frame- 
work moves to a more empirical phase in which various forms of the prac- 
tical operation of democratic institutions are examined in detail in a section 
dealing with “alternative institutional arrangements | that | serve the pur- 
poses of democracy." The section is prefaced with a discussion of criteria 
for determining if governmental institutions serve democratic values and 
principles, such as public access, predictability, and procedural fairness; 
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and others for determining adequate institutional performance, such as forms 
of efficiency. At this point, alternative institutional designs and arrange- 
ments for fulfilling democracy’s purposes are sketched. These include sys- 
tems varying in the degree to which power is centralized; forms of electoral 
systems; and arrangements of executive, legislative, and judicial functions. 

As a conclusion to this section, the Framework explores how public 
business is carried out within institutional arrangements. The central fea- 
ture in this regard is the idea of democratic deliberation. Public and non- 
public forms of deliberation are outlined, and citizen opportunities for 
deliberation, choice, and participation — the very stuff of the democratic 
process — are enumerated. Finally, the Framework asks what standards 
should be used in judging the ends and advisability of public policy in a 
democracy; and it surveys forms of recourse available to citizens dissatis- 
fied with government’s performance, from voting to remove office holders 
to temporary or permanent self-exile. 

VI. How Do Democracies Develop, Survive, and Improve? 

The Framework’s penultimate section asks how democracies “devel- 
op, survive, and improve.” The Framework makes the claim, which might 
be disputed by some democrats, that the principles of democracy “are pro- 
gressively being refined through reflection on their meaning and their rela- 
tionship to experience.” “Refinements” and “interpretations” are always 
open to the charge that they undermine or in some way mangle democrat- 
ic ideas and are therefore not refinements but retrograde steps. 

Be this as it may, it is undeniable that the meaning and proper applica- 
tion of the values and principles of liberal democracy are continuously being 
discussed and debated. By their nature, according to the Framework, democ- 
racies cannot be finished or perfected, drawing sustenance from the very 
activities of political and philosophical dispute, from the cacophony of dem- 
ocratic discourse itself, in all its forms and contexts. This means that democ- 
racies by their nature do not aspire to become utopias, flawless societies, 
in which, for example, the search for justice has come to a successful con- 
clusion. On the contrary, even if perfection were possible, “it would be anti- 
thetical to democracy because it would stop the process of criticism, innovation, 
and progress.” Nevertheless, the Framework argues, abandonment of utopi- 
an ambitions or pretensions does not mean the democracies cease attempt- 
ing to reduce the gap between ideals and reality. 

Before asking how democracies develop, the Framework describes what 
they are like when developed. Among the characteristics of developed 
democracies is their adherence to animating principles of democracy in day- 
to-day governance. Also, democratic elements are not disparate attributes 
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but coalesce so as to cohere as a '"consolidated” whole: discrete elements, 
in other words, have become a system. As such, mature democracies are 
stable and predictable, eager to maintain the integrity of their polities and 
take their place as members of the international community. 

Regarding how nations become democracies, the Framework points to 
a multitude of factors that allows a new political direction to be chosen. 
Conditions antecedent to democracy are the spread of literacy, making infor- 
mation and ideas more widely accessible; dissatisfaction with the status quo 
and dissemination of democratic ideas; a decline of fatalistic attitudes; a 
degree of economic development sufficient to allow people to look beyond 
themselves and their present needs. The Framework also points to the neces- 
sity of a degree of “differentiation of persons as individuals rather than as 
parts of a social organism.” 

Factors that may prompt fundamental political change run from revo- 
lution, economic development, and modernization to opposition move- 
ments, international norms, and popular demand for participation, accountability, 
and improvements in daily life. Circumstances that contribute to democratic 
development are positive economic performance, the evolution of appro- 
priate legal and educational systems, and the rise of civil society, creating 
networks of association and communication that energize civic life and dis- 
seminate knowledge and ideas. 

The Framework enumerates signposts of progress towards democracy. 
Awareness of these milestones can raise the awareness of democratic citi- 
zens and assist them in judging the extent of their polity’s democratic tran- 
sition, consolidation, or maturation. These include, for example, the extent 
of personal, political, and economic freedom; establishment of a rule of 
law; respect for democratic arrangements by major power centers in soci- 
ety; the decline of one-party hegemony; and the extent of popular vigilance 
in exposing official malfeasance. 

Newly established democracies often face special obstacles in nor- 
malizing and consolidating their gains in the form of the negative legacies 
they inherit from the old regime. These may take the form of patterns of 
thought, such as passivity and personal dependence on government, law- 
lessness, alienation and cynicism, coupled with a dearth of the civic skills 
that make for political efficacy. These negative legacies may also take the 
form of social and political obstacles, such as (among others) social disor- 
der, ethnic fragmentation and hatred, the absence of a middle class, politi- 
cal interference by the military, and lack of democratic traditions and 
understanding. 

If newly established democracies often face daunting challenges, democ- 
racies of longer duration but which are not fully consolidated have their 
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own problems lhat may lead to failure. Their institutions may not provide 
honest and effective government, and excessive political fragmentation may 
prevent the adoption of needed policies. Social fragmentation may place 
political cooperation beyond the reach of democratic institutions, and the 
economy may fail to perform to minimum expectations, all leading to ero- 
sion of the democratic ethos and to constitutional crisis. 

Not even the most advanced democracies are immune from what the 
Framework terms “destructive and seemingly intractable problems.” These 
vary from instances of severe social fragmentation, communal violence, 
and substance abuse, to extensive criminality, spread of extremist ideas, and 
the spread of irrationalism and pseudoscientific ideas. 

Democracies in all states of development face the following question: 
how should they treat anti-democratic forces within their society? Are those 
who actively oppose democracy to be tolerated or not? No answer is with- 
out difficulties, for if anti-democratic forces are tolerated indiscriminately, 
they may succeed in overthrowing democratic institutions; and if they are 
not tolerated, basic democratic freedoms may be trampled upon. Given this 
circumstance, it is little wonder that opinions among democrats differ about 
what, if anything, democracies may do to protect themselves. Steps that 
have been taken in some democracies include limitations on expression, 
such as prohibition of “hate speech” and advocacy of violent overthrow of 
democratic government; and restricting or outlawing extremist political 
organizations. 

A further question is what action, if any, democracies can legitimately 
take when anti-democratic forces use entirely democratic means to gain 
power — with the intention of abolishing democracy once they assume office. 
Must democracy, to be true to itself, act suicidally? The Framework submits 
arguments on both sides of this issue to stimulate thought and discussion. 

Finally, this section concludes with considerations on the citizen’s role 
in the renewal and improvement of democracy. Democracies are sometimes 
conceived as having “life cycles.” In this view, like living organisms, democ- 
racies are born, in the right circumstances mature, and then may die. But, 
the argument proceeds, rather then dying, they may regenerate themselves. 
The Framework’s admonition in this regard is categorical: “The citizen’s 
role in the renewal, self-correction, and ultimate survival of democracy is 
decisive.” For example, citizens can explore and critically question their 
polity’s basic principles and whether they are adhered to in practice. And 
they can evaluate the extent to which the first principles of democracy are 
atrophying and act on their evaluation. In general, conscientious citizens 
ensure that their civic actions reaffirm and are grounded in fundamental 
democratic values. In the last analysis, citizens are democracy’s grounding 
and fundament, its beginning and end — its alpha and omega. 
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VII. How Does Democracy Shape the World and How Does the 
World Shape Democracy? 

The seventh and final section of the Framework asks what impact democ- 
racy has on the world. The short answer is that it has had a profound effect. 
For one thing, democracy's claim that its values are universal has at least 
provoked world-wide debate. But is this claim correct? 

Universality of Democratic Values. Universality implies that some- 
thing is applicable across time, place, and culture. For example, something 
is "universal" if it arises "from the nature of things;” in a political context 
universal values would be based on an understanding of human nature, assum- 
ing that there is such a thing. If democratic values are universal, therefore, 
one must ask if democratic values are reflective of human nature, to what 
extent democratic values are applicable to all cultures; and the extent to 
which the concept of democracy has shaped human aspirations and stan- 
dards. 

The Framework does not answer these questions, though the further 
questions it poses may strike some readers as tendentious or at least sug- 
gestive of a positive answer to the universality question. For example, the 
Framework asks, "Have the values of democracy become a vehicle for artic- 
ulating and channeling [human] longings so they can be realized?” The 
answer seems to be in the affirmative. 

The Framework does not ask if values or inclinations some might find 
contrary to democracy might also be universal, such as the desire for power 
over others or the need for and value of hierarchy, which might also be 
accounted "universal.” Is there a natural instinct to oppose oppressive rule? 
Or was Dostoyevsky’s "Grand Inquisitor” right in declaring freedom to be 
an oppressive burden to the mass of humanity, who would lay it willingly 
at the feet of authority? Or if not to the whole of humanity, might such will- 
ingness apply to a significant section of it? 

Further questions discussed concern the extent to which elements of 
any culture can be seen as resonating with certain fundamental democrat- 
ic values and how democratic values and standards embody and animate 
international human rights norms. One might comment that the idea of a 
natural “right to life.” perhaps the quintessential “human right.” is found 
historically prior to modern democracy in the roots of liberalism — remind- 
ing us that, whether or not the Framework acknowledges it. “democracy” 
without its liberal content can hardly be conceived as embodying certain 
deep human aspirations, beginning with the desire for physical safety, includ- 
ing safety from the depredations of government. 

Norms for the behavior of states are ancient in origin; modern, espe- 
cially twentieth centurv, norms for such behavior have come to include con- 
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cem for the treatment of individuals by states, which is to say, human rights. 
Since democracy has come to be seen as the best guarantor of these rights, 
democratic standards have become a dominant focus for securing them. 
One can trace historically the enactment of such norms into various inter- 
national conventions down to the present day. Democratic ideas have in 
many ways changed the world. 

Justification of the Nation-State. The concept of a self-governing 
political community has been used to justify the idea of the nation-state as 
an autonomous political unit. This idea played a principal role in decolo- 
nization. Moreover, the democratic idea has elevated the status of the indi- 
vidual person, tending to undercut deference as a model for human relations 
where there is hierarchy, inherited status as opposed to individual merit, 
and the notion that some are inherently more worthy than others. 

Status of the Individual. Modern democracy is associated with the 
development of liberalism, since it is liberalism that advanced the idea that 
certain rights are inherent to individuals, that there are ‘'natural" rights. The 
idea of “human rights" is precisely the idea that they are “natural” — that 
their legitimacy is due simply to individuals’ humanity and not to member- 
ship in a political system that has chosen to accord them official recogni- 
tion. In this view, it is morally illegitimate for any state not to recognize and 
protect “human rights." While the present version of the Framework is not 
always either clear and consistent on the matter, it follows that what the world 
now recognizes as “democracy” is liberal democracy, the kind that recog- 
nizes a range of individual rights, rights summarized by Jefferson in the Dec- 
laration of Independence as “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

The World Market. Other effects of democratic thought and practice 
on world affairs include the growing legitimacy of world markets as medi- 
ums of free exchange, enterprise, and innovation. Here again, the histori- 
cal development of these ideas came with the advancement of liberalism 
and liberal ideas. As liberal democracies have risen to the ascendancy in 
/world affairs, they have brought the ideals of free markets to world atten- 
tion and to a significant, though incomplete degree, brought about their real- 
ization. As a result, liberty promoted by free markets threatens authoritarian 
systems everywhere. 

Civil Society. Liberal democracy also encourages creation of autonomous 
organizations of every variety. The realm of these self-directed associations, 
not part of the state, is known as “civil society.” But thanks to the influence 
of the world’s democracies, the international version of civil society has 
been growing exponentially in the second half of the twentieth century. 

Science and Technology. At the close of the twentieth century, science 
and technology have come to dominate world and national economies and 
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to exercise vast influence on thought about society as well as on society 
itself. Both parts of the term “liberal democracy" have been both benefici- 
aries and catalysts in the spread of science and technology. The liberal 
aspects of society are enhanced both because scientific thought is inher- 
ently attractive and has the effect of opening minds and promoting discus- 
sion; and because powerful means of communication have been unleashed 
by technological applications of science, beginning, for example with the 
invention of the telegraph in the nineteenth century down to the extensions 
of electronic mail at the close of the twentieth. 

The democratic aspects of society are enhanced because science is inher- 
ently democratic: anyone, including the self-taught, with the ability to sci- 
ence can participate in some capacity in scientific thought and practice. 
Scientific talent cannot be based on inheritance and is therefore naturally 
subversive of aristocracies of birth. Just as Thomas Hobbes in the seven- 
teenth century scoffed at the idea of a “hereditary geometer," science and 
technology today form its own “natural” elites, whose knowledge and “know 
how" are based on natural talent, not on the fiat of the powerful. 

Moreover, as the Framework argues, “Because democracy is predicat- 
ed on open discussion, unimpeded inquiry, experimentalism, and a search 
for truth based on evidence, as distinguished from dogma and predeter- 
mined answers, science, and technology, and the progress associated with 
them will flourish in these circumstances." And because democratic cul- 
ture emphasizes both creativity and responsiveness to people’s wants, it 
increases the pace of scientific inquiry and discovery which itself depends 
upon the dissemination of knowledge. 

It should be noted — as this version of the Framework omits mention- 
ing — that “democratic" culture in this context must mean liberal democra- 
cy. for it is the full freedom of expression found in the concept of liberalism 
and in liberal societies that is relevant, not the freedom unpolitical expres- 
sion alone, which is the extent of the commitment of “democracy,” nar- 
rowly conceived. 

Democracy and the Concept of Time. Democracy takes a different 
view of time than certain earlier notions that saw the past as cyclical — as 
endlessly repeating the same patterns. Historically, modern democracy 
embraced the idea of progress; some early American democrats embraced 
the idea of the “perfectibility of man.” Modern democracy, however, did 
not invent this break with Greek and Roman views of history's cyclicality; 
this was the accomplishment of the Judeo-Christian view of history as lead- 
ing to a predetermined end toward which history progressively travels. 
Democracy, however, is decidedly future oriented. Every election is about 
the future. At a less mundane level, democracy is committed to making a 
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future based on decisions of people acting together to improve their lives 
and provide for future generations. 

International Relations. Democracy in the twentieth century has had 
a marked effect on international relations because the principles that democ- 
racies hold in common have led them to act in solidarity with each other in 
the international arena. Only history can judge the contention of the '‘dem- 
ocratic peace” argument that democracies by their nature do not make war 
against each other. It is true, however, that modern democracies have never 
fought a major war against each other. Even minor skirmishes, such as the 
“Cod War” in the 1970s over fishing rights between Britain and Iceland 
have been marked by civility. 

Democracies have not only acted in concert with each other based on 
mutual adherence to basic principles; they have also sought to expand those 
principles abroad. Danger may be said to lurk in these circumstances. Because 
of their faith in the universality of democratic principles, democracies may 
adopt crusading foreign policies with potentially explosive consequences, 
as autocracies resist the democratic tide. 

Critics might argue that the recent Balkan war is an example of the 
potential results of democracies’ crusading spirit, though defenders of the 
Balkan war might make precisely the same argument. The belief in the uni- 
versality of democratic principles has. as the Framework puts it, “fueled 
attempts to impose political uniformity in nation-states, notwithstanding 
differences in their circumstances.” 

Global Standards for Practices and Institutions. A final example of 
the profound impact of democracy on world affairs is that democratic prin- 
ciples have to a considerable degree become global standards for interna- 
tional behavior. The democratic commitment to the principle of the equal 
worth of every individual may be applied anywhere in the world. At the 
least, when governments are seen to disregard the value of life, a world- 
wide outcry condemns this behavior in the name of human rights, a con- 
cept forged in the historical crucible of liberalism and later adopted by liberal 
democracies everywhere. The fundamental principles of democracies have 
become the “gold standard,” as it were, of the internal as well as the inter- 
national behavior of states. 

Other Questions Treated. The final pages of the Framework treat a 
further series of questions. These ask how the structure of political systems 
enables democracies to exist in the international context; how world affairs 
affect democracy; and how the concept and practices of democracy shape 
interactions among nation-states. 

A final question asks why democracies might care about the internal 
arrangements of other nation-states. Since the conventional notion of sov- 
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ereignty has it that the internal affairs of states are none of the business of 
other states, the very mention of this question is provocative. The Frame- 
work discusses a number of factors, including the self-defense of democ- 
racies against regimes whose internal instability may lead them to aggression. 
But democracies may also be aggressors, whether for good or ill. "Demo- 
cratic conscience" might be a source of such aggression, since democracies 
may find the human rights violations of other regimes intolerably repre- 
hensible. Such judgment could lead the way to open and aggressive con- 
frontation. 

In dealing with anti-democratic regimes, democracies may use vary- 
ing means to further the democratic cause. Whether democracies either as 
a matter of moral rightness or of prudence ought to use these means is a 
matter for debate. These means could include direct imposition of democ- 
racy following military defeat or take-over, as occurred in Germany and 
Japan after World War II. Other forms of coercion short of direct imposi- 
tion could be used, such as military threat or economic sanctions. On the 
other hand, democratic influence may be focused on indirect methods aimed 
at developing economic, cultural, or educational capacities that democra- 
cies believe will further democratic development. Direct support of non- 
governmental organizations may be a tactic geared to develop civic competence 
and alternative centers of influence that compete with governmental power. 

Finally, democracies might also adopt policies of non-interference on 
the ground that democracy, if it is to arise, must arise from natural evolu- 
tion, not through external influence. Democracies may believe that democ- 
racy will succeed only when freely chosen. They may believe, moreover, 
that if a people has freely and openly chosen another form of government, 
that choice should be respected. The idea of popular sovereignty to which 
all democrats are committed implies precisely such respect. 

Notes 

1 . It is debatable whether actual non-liberal “democracies," sometimes called "elec- 
toral democracies,” can be called democracies at all. First, virtually none of the 
elections under such governments is completely “free and fair" without qualifica- 
tion. Observers invariably say they are “fair enough," which means some degree 
of electoral corruption or other flaw occurs. And real political liberty between elec- 
tions is generally abridged if it presents a threat to the ruling party. To call such 
regimes “democracies'' of any sort is questionable — as if “democracy” is primari- 
ly about elections, a notion the Framework disputes. One might as well call them 
authoritarian or quasi-authoritarian regimes that use electoral processes as instru- 
ments of legitimation. 

-• The rule that “all citizens be eligible to stand for political office" is subject to cer- 
tain qualification in some democracies. In the United States, for example, only “a 
natural born Citizen" may be elected president. 
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3. It should not be overlooked that the '‘people" establishing democracy must have a 
sense of national identification, or in other words a sense of “nationalism.” 

4. See John Locke, Two Treatises of Government. Peter Laslett, ed. Cambridge, Eng- 
land; Cambridge University Press, 1988, 371. 

5. Although this famous formulation has long been ascribed to the English reformer 
Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), it has never been located in his writings, published 
or unpublished. 

6. See Chapter 5, Charles F. Bahmueller, “Civil Society and Democracy Reconsid- 
ered.” 

7. Development of the Framework has been managed by the Center for Civic Edu- 
cation, 5146 Douglas Fir Road; Calabasas, California 91302-1467. The telephone 
number is (818)591-9321; Fax: (818)591-9330; E-Mail: < center4civ@aol.com >. 
For information about the Framework contact Charles N. Quigley, Director of the 
Center for Civic Education or Charles F. Bahmueller, Director of Special Projects 
of the Center for Civic Education. 
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CIVIL SOCIETY AND DEMOCRACY 
RECONSIDERED 



B\ Charles F. Bahmueller 



" ivil society" is on everyone’s lips, but not everyone means the same 

If thing when they say it. Nor can anyone "accurately" define civil 

V-/ society. Ideas have no "essences” to discover in the absence of com- 
mon agreement: the meaning of any word or idea is the way people use it. 
Today, after hundreds of publications and untold public discussions, includ- 
ing scholarly conferences devoted exclusively to the topic, no definition of 
civil society prevails, nor is one likely to do so. Because the term has become 
so prominent, writers often wish to claim it for their cause: as a result, def- 
initions of civil society often reflect the function one wishes it to perform. 



The Meanings of Civil Society 

Principal bones of contention over the definition of civil society include 
whether the term should be primarily a normative or non-normative tool of 
social science; and whether we should consider economic and religious rela- 
tions and even the family as part of it. Michael Walzer defines civil socie- 
ty as “the space of [politically] uncoerced human association and also the 
set of relational networks — formed for the sake of family, faith, interest, 
and ideology — that fill this space" (1990, 293). It is not clear whether “inter- 
est” in this definition includes economic interest not organized to pursue 
public ends. 

In their lengthy treatise on the subject, Jean Cohen and Andrew' Arato 
explicitly eliminate the economic sphere in this 'Vorking definition” of 
civil society: a “sphere of social interaction between economy and state, 
composed above all of the intimate sphere (especially the family), the sphere 
of associations (especially voluntary associations), social movements and 
forms of public communications” (1922, ix). 

By contrast, the late Edw'ard Shils saw civil society as composed of 
three parts. One is a “complex of autonomous institutions,” including eco- 
nomic ones, distinguishable from family, clan, locality, or state; a second 
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is a portion of society that possesses “a particular complex of relationships 
between itself and the state and a distinctive set of institutions which safe- 
guard the separation of state and civil society and maintain effective ties 
between them”; and the third is a "widespread pattern of refined or civil 
manners” (1991. 3). 

Robert Hefner accepts the mainstream notion of civil society as the 
arena of voluntary associations, including “business associations” that extend 
"beyond the household but outside the stale” (Hefner 1998. 5-6). This is 
more or less Hegel’s view. Don Eberly, on the other hand, finds the possi- 
bility of loyalty a paramount defining feature of civil society. While he 
admits local economic relationships to the civil society arena, he excludes 
large scale, especially multinational corporations as incompatible with the 
emergence of loyalty that face-to-face associations are capable of generat- 
ing (Eberly 1998. 22-23). Thomas Janoski applies an astute analytic hand 
in dividing the polity into state, public, private, and market spheres, locat- 
ing civil society at certain overlapping areas of these spheres. He defines 
civil society as a sphere of public discourse among these four elements 
(Janoski 1998. 12-13). 

Offering a somewhat different slant on civil society, Salamon and 
Anheier (1997) restrict the term to formally constituted “non-profit” organ- 
izations. They describe these organizations as a significant economic “sec- 
tor" that contributes large-scale employment opportunities and expenditures 
to their respective national economies. They omit the family and highlight 
certain economic features of “civil society;” but it is not clear why they 
ignore the other historical meanings of the term. 

Benjamin Barber views civil society as “civic space” that "occupies 
the middle ground between government and the private sector;” but, unlike 
nearly every other writer on the subject, he believes the civil society of his 
normative understanding had nearly disappeared from American life “by 
the time of the two Roosevelts” (1995, 281 ). In a later publication of 1996 
Barber presents a view of civil society that amounts to a utopian fantasy, 
eliminating practically every organization currently included by myriad 
writers, since only a handful of groups could meet his stringent criteria for 
inclusion. 

Excluding the economic sphere and including the family in many con- 
temporary writers' views of civil society Hally contradicts Hegel’s path- 
breaking concept of "civil society” as a competitive arena encompassing 
.economic and other forms of social life lying between family and the state. 
In this view, followed by Marx and his adherents, civil society is a quasi 
disorderly social realm where, among other things, the struggle for eco- 
nomic existence takes place. For Hegel, because civil society limits the 
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forces inclining people to cooperate, the state must harmonize competing 
interests. Here civil society and state are not locked in competition, as they 
became in communist Eastern Europe in the 1980s. Instead, the state makes 
civil society liveable, perhaps even possible, by controlling its excesses. 

Contrasting with primarily normative notions of civil society and those 
that find state and civil society necessarily in conflict, a prominent student 
of democracy offers a largely positive (empirical) view geared to the com- 
parative study of democratic transition and consolidation. Here is the def- 
inition of Larry Diamond, co-editor of the Journal of Democracy. 

[Civil society is] the realm of organized social life that is open, self-generat- 
ing, at least partially self-supporting, autonomous from the state, and hound 
by a legal order or set of shared rales. It is distinct from "society" in gener- 
al in that it involves citizens acting collectively in a public sphere to express 
their interests, passions, preferences, and ideas, to exchange information, to 
achieve collective goals, to make demands on the state, to improve the 
structure and functioning of the state, and to hold stale officials accountable. 
( 1997 , 5 ) 

Like many definitions. Diamond’s excludes familial, religious, and eco- 
nomic realms. He also warns that, although civil society organizations led 
the opposition to communist states in 1980s Eastern Europe, we should not 
see civil society as necessarily an adversary with the state, locked in a “zero- 
sum struggle." Thus, civil society so conceived can join the state to some 
degree in establishing and consolidating new democracies. 

While these are but a few of the formulations of the concept of civil 
society, most of them illustrate the commonalities shared by nearly all def- 
initions of the term. Civil society refers to voluntary social activity not com- 
pelled by the state. The accepted central, though incomplete, core characteristic 
of civil society is its composition of autonomous self-organized associa- 
tions limited by a framework of law. Civil society is the location of inde- 
pendent thought and, within legal boundaries, voluntary action. This view 
of civil society recalls Tocqueville, for he found the American habit of self- 
organization for every conceivable purpose — as opposed to popular depend- 
ence on the state — uniquely American. He thought this uniqueness mitigated 
the social leveling and love of equality inherent in democracy. 

One of the most profound, if not always clearly expressed, twentieth- 
century concepts of civil society came from Ernest Gellner, a Czech refugee 
from fascism who settled in Britain. Gellner's view of civil society reflects 
his experience with political extremism; he emphasizes the empirical and 
normative roots of our interest in it, not only for the study of democratic 
transitions, but also for understanding established democracies, especially 
our own. 
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In Conditions of Liberty: Civil Society and Its Rivals , Gellner sniffed 
out what he considered the single most significant functional goal of civil 
society: namely, to act as a force maintaining liberal freedoms. The key 
function of civil society pointed to Gellner's definition of it as “that set of 
diverse non-governmental institutions which is strong enough to counter- 
balance the state and . . . can . . . prevent it from dominating and atomizing 
the rest of society" ( 1 994, 5). 

However, Gellner realized that this formula does not adequately spec- 
ify the connection between civil society and liberty, since the definition just 
cited, as Marc Plattner has pointed out, could also apply to premodern plu- 
ralist societies, whose caste or “segmentary" nature oppressed the individ- 
ual while checking the state. Later in the same work, Gellner described civil 
society as “a society in which polity and economy are distinct, where poli- 
ty is instrumental but can and does check extremes of individual interest, 
but where the state is in turn checked by institutions with an economic base; 
it relies on economic growth which, by requiring cognitive growth, makes 
ideological monopoly impossible" (1994, 12), 

In a later article, Gellner expressed more directly the uniqueness of 
modern civil society: it formed the conditions for the individual liberty of 
liberal democracy. As opposed to the ascriptive character of the human 
bonds of premodern societies, which contained, indeed trapped individu- 
als, powerless to extricate themselves from the obligations and conditions 
of their birth, modern civil society places the individual in a different con- 
dition. Gellner called the liberal democratic citizen “modular man." This 
term means that individuals can detach themselves from one institution or 
commitment and reattach themselves to others; and this is what the denizens 
of liberal democratic societies do at will. “Yet," wrote Gellner, “these high- 
ly specific, unsanctified, instrumental, revocable links or bonds are effec- 
tive! This is civil society: the forging of links which are effective even though 
they are flexible, specific, instrumental." These “links or bonds" are found 
throughout society ( 1995, 42). 

We find more reasons for including economic, religious, and other 
organizations in broadly defining the idea of civil society when preserving 
liberal freedoms is the goal of that concept. Some ideas of political sociol- 
ogy can help us identify these freedoms. 

In The Politics of Mass Society (1959), former University of Califor- 
nia sociologist William Kornhauser studied societies in which weak social 
bonds affected significant numbers of socially and politically alienated indi- 
viduals. Those with such relatively attenuated associations Kornhauser 
called “available" for recruitment to illiberal social movements. He asso- 
ciated various forms of social crisis, such as those caused by rapid indus- 
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trializalion and economic depression, with the political extremism of chil- 
iastic (''millennial”) appeals that threaten individual and social liberties. 
The growth of European fascist movements in the 1930s illustrates this idea. 

One can imagine the psychic needs of the members of a society as a 
vast reservoir potentially available to demagogues and “saviors” who might 
threaten liberal freedoms if they gained power. One can also imagine myr- 
iad associations, especially religious ones, that make sufficient claims on 
this reservoir to preclude the significant influence of millennialists. Surely 
the associations that preserve liberal freedoms deserve inclusion in a con- 
cept of civil society centered on its freedom-preserving function. 

Similarly with economic enterprises and associations, we can imagine 
such associations dividing up a reservoir of potential state power, which 
could threaten liberal freedoms — just as large-scale state ownership or con- 
trol of the means of production and distribution historically have done. Even 
if they are not associations with the public purposes and involvements that 
gain them entrance to more restrictive concepts of civil society, they func- 
tionally divide and decentralize economic power, keeping it out of statist 
hands. Here too, a large range of economic organizations seem part of a 
social sector whose primary function is to protect the freedoms of estab- 
lished democracies, even if their role in establishing democracies is less 
clear. 

It is worthwhile to notice a second meaning of “civil society.” In this 
second sense the term refers to society as a whole, including the state, which 
is distinguished by civility. It refers comprehensively to a society that con- 
tains civil society in its first meaning, an autonomous sphere regulated by 
the state but otherwise independent of it. Thus, civil society can have two 
meanings: an independent portion of society, and an entire society con- 
taining this independent part (Shils 1991.4). We are concerned in this essay 
mainly with civil society as an autonomous sphere of voluntary action. How- 
ever, this paper will end by exploring the link between civility and civil 
society in the second sense. 

Finally, the view of civil society adopted here has both normative and 
positivist elements: it looks to “really existing” capitalist liberal democrat- 
ic societies, including those that feature social democratic policies, and asks 
which autonomous self-organized groups and relations supply a foundation 
for a free society. This is its positivist element Its normative aspect con- 
sists of explicitly choosing as society’s fundamental project to maintain the 
traditional pantheon of liberal freedoms. 

This capacious concept of civil society — the whole range of civic action 
independent of formal political institutions — includes service associations, 
philanthropic croups, cultural groups, religious organizations, labor unions, 
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athletic organizations, and youth groups, plus many more in every imagi- 
nable field of interest or endeavor. The concept also embraces economic 
relations, organizations, and activities not owned or directly controlled by 
the state. All these elements play roles (though not always equal ones), how- 
ever invisible, in sheltering, defending, or nurturing the conditions of lib- 
eral freedoms. 

The Historical Roots of Civil Society 

The idea of civil society has a long pedigree. Although it now relates 
to societies in different civilizations, including those in Asia and Africa, its 
roots lie exclusively in the West. The term comes from the Romans, who 
spoke of “ societas civilis." One of ancient Rome’s greatest achievements 
was its creation of the civil law. First codified in 450 B.C., the civil law 
underwent further centuries of development, reaching its apogee in the cod- 
ifications achieved under Justinian in the early sixth century. In a sense, 
society for the Romans was the creature of the civil law, which came to reg- 
ulate numerous features of social relations) including family and economy. 
Cicero extolled the function of law; for the Romans, to be civilized meant 
being subject to civil law. 

Nevertheless, neither Greece nor Rome distinguished between state and 
society. This distinction became implicit only in early modern Europe. 
Although medieval Europe was conceived as a single society, its name, 
Respublica Christiana (Christendom), contained two elements, the secular 
and the sacerdotal. This division, unique to Western society, came about 
through the influence of Christianity, which brought divided loyalties between 
ecclesiastical and political authorities. The struggle between political and 
religious powers broadened as the Middle Ages waned and cities, increas- 
ingly proud of their emerging independence, gained the economic strength 
to resist the demands of external rulers. By the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, '’society” became sufficiently independent in fact or aspiration 
for theorists to take the key step of forming separate concepts for society 
and political order. Early modem Europe developed competing centers of 
power, distinguishing it from other major civilizations, and allowed the 
eventual development of what we know as “civil society.” 

John Locke took the “key step” of distinguishing the state and society. 
He used the term civil society, but not in our sense, since for him the state 
was part of “civil society.” But he distinguished the political order from 
“the community” and placed the moral basis of the political order on the 
consent of the “community.” that is, on society. The political order springs 
from and is authorized by society. Society creates political institutions to 
protect itself, and it changes them whenever it likes to do so. In this regard. 
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it is no accident that Locke’s great predecessor Thomas Hobbes pointedly 
refused to separate state and society, arguing that no society can exist with- 
out the state. Left to itself. Hobbes argued, society would disintegrate. The 
independent social orders implied by separating state and society could lead 
only to catastrophic conflict based primarily on religious differences. From 
this view. Hobbes could draw only deeply authoritarian conclusions. 

It is a great historical irony that Lockean liberalism rested on Hobbes’ 
premises of natural human liberty, equality, and consent as the basis for 
legitimate obligation. However, for Locke the separation of state and soci- 
ety led not to disaster but to salvation: a community with an adequate con- 
sciousness of its own rights and the confidence to challenge authority could 
tame the political powers that traditionally threatened and devoured human 
beings’ “natural rights.” Accordingly, if these powers trampled members’ 
rights, such a community could and would justifiably overthrow them. Gov- 
ernment might be necessary and inevitable; but the “community” would 
tolerate this particular government only so long as it respected the rights 
of its masters — the community that established this governing body for its 
own protection. 

As for Hobbes’ amply justified fears of religious (today we would add 
“ideological”) conflict, Locke recommended the Dutch remedy he had expe- 
rienced at first hand during his enforced escape to the Netherlands: tolera- 
tion, or in other words, religious liberty. One consequence of this remedy 
was the existence of numerous independent religious groups: liberty implies 
pluralism. Liberty also implies conflict, as Hobbes knew so well. Howev- 
er, through historical blindness he could not see that under certain condi- 
tions this conflict could remain within acceptable bounds. And he could not 
see that moderate conflict is a positive force, that conflict is a condition of 
liberty. When acceptable opinion is unitary, there is no space for plural voic- 
es; there is no place for dissent; and liberty is lost. 

Later, many saw the crux of “civil society” in the capacity of inde- 
pendent groups— including those beyond religion— to maintain their liber- 
ty against encroachments from other groups and the state. James Madison 
had said as much in The Federalist 10, writing that liberty necessarily gives 
rise to numerous competing factions; but if a polity contained a multiplic- 
ity of competing factions, a single dominant group, a “majority faction” 
damaging to the public good would be far less likely to emerge.' 

Also in the eighteenth century, Adam Smith and Adam Ferguson linked 
the development of polished manners — civility — to the growth of modem 
society, which they called “civil society.” Ferguson’s An Essay on the His- 
torv of Civil Society never defined the subject of its title exactly; the work 
is mainly a history of “civilization.” Ferguson’s civil society appears to 
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mean a modern society whose manners are “polished,” whose arts and let- 
ters flourish and, above all, whose government is not despotic. In this soci- 
ety urban life and commerce flourished; we know it today as pluralist society. 

Centrally concerned with moral and intellectual progress, Ferguson 
declined to apply the adulatory title “civil society” to the despotic govern- 
ments of China and India, however well administered, on account of their 
despotism. His statement that it is “in conducting the affairs of civil socie- 
ty that mankind find the exercise of their best talents as well as the object 
of their best affections” suggests participation in public affairs as an impor- 
tant element of “civil society” because of its educative ability to invigorate 
the higher faculties (1967, 155). He specifies the centrality of attention to 
public affairs for the well being of civil society in remarking. 

[Ilf a growing indifference to objects of a public nature, should prevail, and 
under any free constitution, put an end to those disputes of party, and silence 
that noise of dissension, which generally accompany the exercise of freedom, 
we may venture to prognosticate corruption in the national manners. (1967, 

256) 

Thus, although “civil society” for Ferguson was a sort of society as a whole, 
attention to public matters lay at its core. 

By the nineteenth century, the autonomous associations of civil socie- 
ty became the breathing room of a social order no longer ceaselessly pressed 
by authority in every sphere of life. And, as the example of religious liber- 
ty suggests, the new freedom of liberal society that grew in nineteenth cen- 
tury Western Europe and America was not simply political freedom: it was. 
as the French theorist Benjamin Constant said, a freedom unknown to the 
ancient world. It was personal liberty pursued openly in public or behind 
closed doors in a new, hitherto unknown, realm: a private sphere guaran- 
teed by the state to the individual acting alone or in association with 
others. 2 

With the thought of Tocqueville, civil society’s “liberal substance” 
comes to full consciousness. His sophisticated political sociology leads us 
to a clearer understanding of the role of free association in liberal democ- 
racies, especially in the American (“new world”) conditions of relative social 
equality. In these circumstances, individuals seldom attempt to act alone, 
on their own account; they must associate together to do what government 
would do otherwise. Leaving the Field of private enterprise to government, 
he believed, would be catastrophic: “The morals and intelligence of a dem- 
ocratic people would be as much endangered as its business and manufac- 
turers if the government ever wholly usurped the place of private companies” 
(1990, 108). The free associations of the United States played such a criti- 
cal role in the well-being of society that Tocqueville wrote the following at 
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the end of his chapter titled "Of the Use Which the Americans Make of Pub- 
lic Associations in Civil Life": 

Among the laws that rule human societies there is one which seems to be more 
precise and clear than all others. If men arc to remain civilized or to become 
so. the art of associating together must grow and improve in the same ratio in 
which the equality of conditions is increased. ( 1990. 1 10) 

In retrospect we see that the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century sep- 
aration of state and society was a step of great significance. It allowed the- 
orists to conceive society as a social and psychological space in which the 
individual, alone 'or associated with others, could view the acts of public 
officials from a critical perspective. The separation of state and society in 
liberal political thought crafted a powerful theoretical justification for lim- 
iting the powers of the state regarding its citizens. As viewed from the per- 
spective of liberal writers from Locke to Tocqueville. society occupies a 
position of moral superiority in its relations with the state. The state is mere- 
ly the extension and servant of society. We are close to the idea that the pur- 
pose of the state is to protect the autonomous life of individuals in society. 

Civil Society, Authoritarianism, and Totalitarianism 

We understand the idea of civil society more clearly by comparing its 
position in liberal democracy to that in other systems of government. 
Liberal democracy legally permits and protects all social activity within a 
wide latitude. By contrast, authoritarian regimes seek to regulate and con- 
trol civil society with an intensity that provides the very measure of its 
authoritarianism. 

However, under full-scale totalitarianism civil society disappears alto- 
gether. as the state demands total control of every group and all forms of 
social expression, organized or not; nothing lies outside political control. 
Thus the state politicizes all organized social activity. 

The Soviet Union, for example, made independent political expression 
illegal, and it treated dissidents harshly. The regime tolerated no social 
organization independent of the state. But with the end of totalitarianism, 
social and political groups quickly emerged, and expression of all kinds 
sprang up spontaneously. Even in such Soviet satellites as Poland, the far 
less virulent post-Stalinist regime tolerated no independent social organi- 
zation, with the significant exception of the Catholic Church. Polish loyal- 
ties to the Church were so powerful that the regime tolerated it solely out 
of necessity. But in Russia itself the Russian Orthodox Church was more 
or less run by the KGB, the secret police. 

In the satellite countries, once Stalinism had run its course, small cracks 
in the edifice of state control appeared. Although scoulina organizations 
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were under state control, individual scout leaders could often be alone with 
their troops and teach them heterodox, or at least independent views. How- 
ever, such exceptions do not materially depart from the preceding descrip- 
tion of civil society’s suppression under Soviet-style communism. 

Civil Society in Communist Eastern Europe: Resistance to 
Illegitimate Government 

Ironically, the character of the post-Stalinist regimes of Eastern Europe 
gave rise to the currency that the term “civil society” enjoys today; After 
Soviet tanks shattered the hopes of the Prague Spring of 1968, and the satel- 
lite countries settled into the stagnant political torpor of the Brezhnev era, 
political action seemed clearly useless; surely political action directed toward 
changing the state was unavailing. The only politics at hand appeared to be 
that of the cynical and self-seeking. Most men and women had to squeeze 
what meaning they could from apolitical careers and the private life of fam- 
ily and friends. 

This situation was the context in which Eastern European philosophers 
resurrected and refurbished the idea of civil society in the late 1970s and 
early ‘80s. Since the worst of Stalinism was an unpleasant memory' and only 
a rotting autocracy hung over the present, these thinkers could conceptual- 
ize civil society as a new arena of independent, imaginative ethical thought 
and action uncorrupted by the state. 

The idea of civil society took center stage in Eastern Europe, especially 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia and later in the Baltic Republics, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, as a program of resistance to communism. At first 
only the courageous few dared to carry on secret or even open independ- 
ent activity, as the police harassed or broke it up. Men and women like 
Vaclav Havel, who insisted on creative expression independent of the state, 
went to jail. In Poland even before the Solidarity movement, a so-called 
“floating university” traveled from flat to flat in Warsaw in defiance of the 
regime. Moreover, though repeatedly attacked by the police, the “universi- 
ty” made a point of carrying on its activities openly. 

With the advent of Solidarity in 1980, a new hope arose that civil soci- 
ety could save society as a whole from a limitless future of bleak commu- 
nist rule. Here at last was more than a glimmer of social activity independent 
of state domination; here was the self organization of society, a new home 
for moral resistance to an illegitimate government, for an “anti-political 
politics.” Bronislaw Geremek, the Polish historian and Solidarity leader 
imprisoned for his aetivities, describes the purpose of independent action 
in civil society: 
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Moral resistance, though seemingly hopeless against systems that are based 
on political and military force, functions like a grain of sand in the cogwheels 
of a vast but vulnerable machine. The idea of a civil society — even one that 
avoids overtly political activities in favor of education, the exchange of infor- 
mation and opinion, or the protection of the basic interests of particular groups — 
has enormous anti-totalitarian potential. (1992. 4) 

So long as it did not openly pursue political ends, civil society might 
act as a "cocoon," gradually enclosing and marginalizing the apparatus of 
state control. In Czechoslovakia the Charter 77 movement took up the man- 
tle of civil society to oppose an oppressive state. In the Baltic Republics, a 
variety of nationalist movements, "citizens’ committees," and other organ- 
izations sprang up spontaneously in the late 1980s, an open struggle for 
separation from the Soviet Union. Under the conditions of "weak” totali- 
tarianism prevailing in Eastern Europe, civil society appeared as an arena 
of social action in which morally whole men and women could find their 
wholeness confirmed. And they could draw large numbers of the previously 
quiescent into active resistance. In this way, organizing civil society can 
play a major role in creating democratic societies as well as strengthening 
both new and developed democracies. 

The functions of civil society in transitions to democracy in Eastern 
and Central Europe have recurred around the world in varying degrees. “In 
South Korea. Taiwan, Chile, . . . South Africa, Nigeria, and Benin (to give 
only a partial list), an extensive mobilization of civil society brought criti- 
cal pressure for democratic change” (Diamond 1994, 5). Even in China, 
which has not begun a recognizable transition to democracy, Chinese as 
well as foreign scholars have seen the applicability of civil society (Shu- 
Yub Ma 1994. 181-185). Thus, if the concept of civil society previously 
applied only to the West, the cultural diffusion of Western ideas combined 
with economic and social development have gone a great distance toward 
universalizing this pregnant idea, despite charges of "Western imperialism” 
against Western scholars applying the civil society idea to non- Western soci- 
eties.' Thus, even in the face of counterclaims by cultural relativists, the 
concept of civil society is nearing universality. 

The Functions of Civil Society in Liberal Democracy 

Larry Diamond has outlined ten "democratic functions” of civil soci- 
ety ( 1994, 1 1 ). Its first and most basic function is limiting state power, 
accomplished primarily by two linked efforts. Civil society must both mon- 
itor the abuse of state power — such as corruption or vote fraud — and also 
mobilize society to protest such abuses, thereby undermining the legitima- 
cy of undemocratic governments. Second . civil society supplements the role 
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of political parties in stimulating political participation. Third, civil socie- 
ty can develop attributes such as toleration and moderation crucial to dem- 
ocratic development. Fourth, it creates channels other than political parties 
for “the articulation, aggregation and representations of interests.” not least 
at the local level. Fifth, voluntary associations can create interests that tran- 
scend the fault lines of region, religion, class, or ethnicity and the like. Sixth, 
voluntary associations recruit and train potential political leaders. Seventh, 
such organizations may help to build democracy in a variety of other ways, 
such as in monitoring election procedures. Eighth, civil society can wide- 
ly disseminate information useful to individuals in playing their roles as 
democratic citizens. Ninth, civil society can help to achieve the economic 
reforms without which democracy is unlikely to take root. And tenth, the 
well-functioning of civil society may (benignly) strengthen the emerging 
democratic state by pressuring it into patterns of behavior that enhance its 
legitimacy. 

Actually or potentially, civil society has other indispensable functions, 
some of which overlap those just mentioned, in the liberal democratic order. 
We can hardly exaggerate their importance. Unless these functions and those 
enumerated above operate at least minimally, the situation of liberal democ- 
racy is precarious indeed. 

Integrates Individuals and Groups. One of civil society’s key func- 
tions is its capacity to integrate lone individuals or exclusive groups into 
the larger social order by offering avenues of social contact, alliance, and 
cohesion. This function is significant because modern society tends to sep- 
arate people from each other. Today economic forces often encourage mobil- 
ity, sending untold millions from the countryside to cities, where they find 
themselves relatively alone. In these conditions, primary social connections, 
such as family, school, and commurity associations are weak or broken. 
Sociologists find that these individuals of all ages are prone to serious 
pathologies, including substance abuse, suicide, crime, and membership in 
such extremist groups as religious and ideological cults and violent politi- 
cal organizations. Civil society can be a cohesive force against the frag- 
mentation of modern life. Associations draw relatively lone individuals out 
of themselves into potentially meliorative social contact, providing avenues 
of involvement to direct interest and purpose and building networks of trust. 
Civil society can also positively affect isolated groups, peacefully inte- 
grating ethnic and other minorities into society without a surrender of their 
identity. The socializing forums and networks of civil society are not a 
panacea for alienating conditions. But they can prevent some social patholo- 
gies; and they have the capacity to ameliorate and in some cases to restore 
social health. 
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Disperses Power and Protects Individuals. A second and essential 
function of civil society lies in its ability to disperse power. It does so by 
creating numerous centers of thought, action, and loyalty. The independ- 
ence of these separate associations and organizations from direction by the 
state characterizes civil society’s dispersal of power. A result of this dis- 
persal is that the associative life of civil society can protect the individual 
in significant ways. Membership in civil society associations can act as psy- 
chological, social, and economic barriers between individuals and political 
or social forces that demand submission against the individual’s will. The 
varieties of associational solidarity available in developed civil society can 
strengthen individual or group resolve and resources against external pres- 
sures to conform or capitulate. There is a further way in which civil socie- 
ty protects individuals, groups, and society as a whole from the abuse of 
power. According to an argument of James Madison in The Federalist . lib- 
erty spontaneously gives rise to organized interests. The variety of inde- 
pendently organized interests and points of view fostered by fully developed 
civil society makes it less likely that any one group or interest will domi- 
nate society, abusing its power to the detriment of other groups’ rights or 
the public good. 

Supplements or Substitutes for Government Programs. In addition, 
the activities of some organizations of civil society supplement or substi- 
tute for government programs by providing similar services of their own. 
For example, community groups share such tasks as caring for the sick, the 
aged, and the disabled; they also care for the able-bodied poor, homeless, 
or mentally deficient. National, regional, or local associations may organ- 
ize programs that parallel other government activities. Churches, labor 
unions, private foundations, neighborhood, or other organizations may 
engage in activities related to health, education, social welfare, recreation, 
or numerous other activities that have the effect of dispersing power by 
offering alternative sources of government services. 

Mediates Between Individuals and the State. The organizations and 
activities of civil society may also act as mediator between the individual 
or family and the state. Especially in large, modern political systems indi- 
viduals may feel dwarfed by the scale of the modern state and unable to 
make their voices heard. Membership in labor unions, religious organiza- 
tions, and professional associations, for instance, provides a context and 
opportunity for discussion of all levels of public issues. Many independent 
organizations involve themselves in political issues; through membership 
and participation individuals can hear their voices in the councils of power 
more clearly than through formal political representation alone. In this way 
membership in nongovernmental organizations can result in a more stable 
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society by linking individuals to the community as a whole and to its polit- 
ical institutions. 

Educates Citizens for Democracy. Another function of the associa- 
tional life of civil society is to be a school in the arts of democratic citi- 
zenship. The associative life of civil society is the seedbed for a variety of 
skills vital to democratic life. Political participation is a leading virtue of 
democracy, since it requires at least a minimum of participation to function 
adequately and ensure itself against internal atrophy and decay. While it is 
not necessary for democracy’s survival that everyone participate in ways 
that require political skills, a certain degree of participatory ability, spread 
throughout society, is a necessary staple of democratic life. In its absence, 
only an elite takes action, and to the degree that it does so democracy rests 
on more or less shaky foundations. We must remember that democracy must 
reproduce itself. It must train each new generation in the ideas and prac- 
tices of citizenship. The organizations of civil society can provide training 
ground for democratic action. Participating in meetings, recruiting mem- 
bers, organizing activities, speaking in public, and practicing quiet persua- 
sion are some of the activities in which civil society can cultivate the arts 
of civic membership. Further, as organizations are self-governing, partici- 
pation in them promotes the experience and values of democratic citizen- 
ship by allowing the experience of internal autonomy. At the same time, 
the associational life of civil society preserves key values against the cor- 
rosive effects of modern culture. In many cases, it can promote an experi- 
ence of social pluralism by acquainting individuals with others unlike 
themselves. This experience may go far toward fostering essential demo- 
cratic virtues, such as respect and toleration for others. A political culture 
requires such virtues if it is to perpetuate democracy. 

Promotes Creativity. Creativity also characterizes developed civil soci- 
ety. Where threats and intimidation inhibit the spontaneous interchange of 
ideas, creativity wanes, except in a few hardy souls. Even where the cre- 
ative process continues in private, if often lacks open or full expression. 
But regimes that protect the independent thought and association of civil 
society allow creative forces to flourish. Many forms of creativity are cru- 
cial to liberal democracy. Economic well-being in today's world economy 
depends on creative innovation. The inhibition of the interchange of ideas 
in the former Soviet Union placed economic prosperity in the “Information 
Age” beyond its reach. State bureaucracies are notoriously adverse to change. 
But modern societies face deep and compelling difficulties, ranging from 
inadequate education, environmental disasters, international economic com- 
petition, and ethnic strife to drug addiction, crime, and disease. Only the 
full expression of human creativity can hope to deal with them. In drawing 
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a curtain around civil society, the closed society shnultaneously suffocates 
its ability to relieve or resolve these dilemmas. Liberal democracy also can- 
not survive in the long run if modern social problems go unchecked. The 
creative force of civil society is a potentially abundant well-spring for resolv- 
ing these problems. 

Extends Exclusive Loyalties. In the nineteenth century Tocqueville 
meditated deeply upon the importance of civil society and its congeries of 
associational opportunities. Two of his conclusions are most relevant here. 
Tocqueville observed that voluntary associations can temper narrow self- 
ishness by showing individuals the “connections between their own affairs 
and well-being bf others, nourishing a democratic politics of ‘self interest 
rightly understood.”' 4 Membership in voluntary associations does some- 
thing else: it draws people out of themselves and. through associational life, 
encourages moral and ethical concern for others, fostering an ethic of respon- 
sibility. In some instances, emerging democracies have found that civil soci- 
ety may contain and soften ethnic and national conflict. Instead of exclusive 
membership in an all-encompassing identity leading to conflict with other 
exclusive identities, multiple memberships in civil society foster plural loy- 
alties that hold group conflicts in check. 

Liberates the Individual. Tocqueville also noted that if individuals 
belong to groups involved in religion, economic interest, politics, service 
or the like, no one group’s perspective can dominate them. The variety of 
associations protects members from psychological or practical coercion by 
any one group's monopoly on their knowledge, attention, and loyalty. The 
multiple memberships available in civil society thus promote individuals’ 
ability to choose among alternative points of view and courses of action. 
The ability to choose is freedom itself. Thus membership in cults and sim- 
ilar groups consuming the whole person represents the opposite of the free- 
dom promoted by multiple memberships in civil society. Tocqueville sums 
up his argument in the phrase “multiply your associations and be free." The 
plural loyalties possible in the liberal democratic state can liberate the indi- 
vidual. But a single, all-encompassing loyalty may well capture the whole 
person; and practical circumstances, such as a lack of alternative econom- 
ic support, may preclude the independence of those wishing to .withdraw 
from commitment to a single loyalty. For this reason liberal writers today 
advocate government policies that case practical impediments to detach- 
ment from single loyalties. 

Civil Society, Civility, and Liberal Democracy 

Associations of civil society have not always supported liberal and 
morally defensible ends. The influence of civil society associations may 
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run counter to the positive influences just described, and the protection of 
civil society by the liberal democratic state will not always appear in a pos- 
itive light. As Ghanian scholar Emmanuel Gyimah-Boadi has shown, some 
associations, such as many in African civil society, undermine transitions 
to democracy (1996, 121-129). Organizations may be thinly veiled ethnic 
enclaves: trade unions are vulnerable to co-optation by the government; 
religious groups may be docile before authority rather than demanding pos- 
itive change; the private sector is weak and cannot provide material sup- 
port for independent non-governmental organizations; traditionalist associations 
may perpetuate anti-democratic hierarchialism and inequality; and so on. 

Moreover, since individuals frequently abuse their freedom, liberty can 
be perverted. Freedom of association can lead to the creation of groups that 
range from the dubious to the distasteful to the morally indefensible. Not 
every aspect of civil societies as we find them, as opposed to how we might 
imagine them, is good or desirable. But if the state guaranteed the ethical 
worthiness of civil associations, it would assault the very liberty that liber- 
al democracy aims to protect. For example, if the liberal state had the power 
to suppress religious or quasi-religious groups it found distasteful, it could 
curtail the religious liberty of everyone. 

Nevertheless, the necessity to preserve democratic liberties does not 
mean that “anything goes” in the life of civil society if liberal democracy 
is to remain truly liberal. The actions of hate groups have often crossed the 
line between the permissible and the forbidden. Irrational, distasteful, or 
even loathsome speech ought to be protected, but not incitement to violence 
or violence itself. In principle, liberal toleration extends to every loyalty 
that allows others their own loyalty. 

Finally, what about civil society in relation to the ideal and practice of 
civility? Civil society in this context refers to its second meaning identified 
at the beginning of this essay, society as a whole including an independent 
portion. Edward Shils, one of the most searching analysts of links between 
civility and civil society, has argued that, despite a loose equating of liber- 
al society with civil society, they are not exactly the same. The key differ- 
ence between them, he argues, lies in the degree of civility that characterizes 
a truly civil society. In this view, civility is the virtue of civil society. In this 
view, it is more than good manners; it is also a form of political action which 
strongly implies that antagonists are also members of the same society, that 
they participate in the same common identity. Treating others civilly marks 
them as members of the same moral universe, just as not doing so excludes 
them. Thus incivility implies gross alienation. 

In this perspective, “a society possessing the institutions of civil soci- 
ety needs a significant component of ordinary citizens and politicians who 
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exercise the virtue of civility" (Shils 1991, 11). In some persons civility 
preponderates; in others, it is at a low ebb. Society benefits when civil indi- 
viduals occupy positions of authority, with visible civility. Civility needs 
to concentrate in key segments of society, but it must also permeate socie- 
ty. Civility, which is fully compatible with robust debate, is contagious, for 
those with more civility animate the potential civility in those around them. 
Most importantly, civility protects liberal democracy from the dangers of 
extreme partisanship. As self-discipline is an imperative for self-govern- 
ment, so an aspect of this discipline is the practice of civility. Ordered lib- 
erty cannot exist without it. 

Conclusion 

Although the idea of civil society is subject to debate, it has a general- 
ly accepted core of meaning centering on the roles of the autonomous, self- 
organizing associations of society; and we have seen that, depending on 
who uses the term, civil society has both normative and positive (prescrip- 
tive and empirical) aspects. An important way of viewing the concept of 
civil society combines the normative and the positive in seeking to under- 
stand the ways in which civil society fosters and defends traditional liber- 
al freedoms — freedom of religion, association, speech, the press, and so 
on — as well as a private realm that, within legal boundaries, is no one's 
business. 

We have also seen how the concept of civil society arose from the pecu- 
liar conditions of Western Civilization, the several divisions of power in 
medieval Europe, such as independent cities, but especially from the West’s 
division of sacred and secular powers and loyalties found in Christianity. 
After the seventeenth century's bloody wars of religion, some Western Euro- 
pean countries, such as the Netherlands and England, instituted a policy of 
religious toleration, which in turn created a plurality of legally tolerated 
autonomous groups. The existence of these groups, combined with Chris- 
tian doctrine, separated church and society in much of Europe. The Amer- 
ican version of this separation, established under the Constitution of the 
United States of America, became “the separation of church and state." 
Together with other autonomous social groups such as those found in cities, 
these social divisions formed the basis of what is now called civil society. 
The release of individuals from the obligations of medieval society meant 
that they could change their position in society more and more by their own 
efforts. In a word, they were free in a new sense. The “ascriptive" (inherit- 
ed and unchangeable) categories provided by medieval law and its social 
order no longer contained individuals. 

Beginning with John Locke, writers began to recognize in political the- 
ory what had been occurring in society. They demanded the wholesale aban- 
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donment of such doctrines as the claim to a Divine Right of Kings, the 
notion that political authority is a top-down affair in which God grants sov- 
ereignty directly to monarehs. This idea meant that inferiors could not ques- 
tion monarchs. Their powers were legally unlimited. Instead, Locke and his 
followers divided society and government and saw society (“the commu- 
nity") as the superior power in relations between society and government. 
Society needs government, but only that government which respects the 
freedom of individuals (buttressed by what they now called “rights") and 
the autonomy of the independent groups these individuals created. In the 
nineteenth century. Tocqueville showed how self-organized, autonomous 
social groups play a paramount role in maintaining the freedoms of the 
world’s most advanced democracy. He saw how social structure and liber- 
ty are interrelated. 

By the twentieth century, this relationship became better known and 
studied. These countless varieties of autonomous associations became known 
as civil society, which theorists understood as the indispensable social under- 
pinning of liberal freedoms. While scholars studied the idea of civil socie- 
ty in universities, it lacked any special significance outside academic circles. 
But in the 1980s in Eastern and Central Europe, this idea became promi- 
nent for theorists living under communist oppression. They saw society’s 
capacity for self-organization independent of the state as its moral salva- 
tion. however much a weak totalitarianism might persecute such efforts at 
independence. 

As communist rule began to weaken and then crumble, the civil soci- 
ety idea gained momentum in the East. It spread to the West as autonomous 
organizations across the Baltic States of the Soviet Union and the satellites 
of Central Europe, such as Solidarity in Poland and Charter 77 in Czecho- 
slovakia, sprang up, gaining deep admiration from champions of civic and 
personal freedom. Also in Poland, the independence of the Catholic Church 
had proved impervious to communist domination. By the 1990s scholars 
were showing how autonomous associations in societies around the world 
could play key roles in transitions to democracy. 

We have also seen that the civil society question docs not just concern 
transitions to democracy. These transitions are important subjects for aca- 
demic study that can have an impact on emerging democracies. Academic 
studies can demonstrate to emerging leaders, for example, which strategies 
in the struggle for democracy have borne fruit. But to understand how 
autonomous associations function in securing liberal freedoms for estab- 
lished democracies also, we need a more encompassing concept of civil 
society. 

This essay has focused on the ways in which civil society can promote 
the values and practices of liberal democracy. Of course we have seen it 
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does not always do so. Civil society can act as the social basis of liberty as 
the West and, increasingly, other places globally, understand liberty. This 
social basis allows states to decentralize and divide power, to extend loy- 
alties across social fault lines, to promote civic literacy and civility, to fos- 
ter responsible leadership — and so on through the potential functions outlined 
above. 

However, I conclude with a warning. Civil society is now so much in 
vogue, and traditional politics so out of fashion or distrusted in some quar- 
ters, that we are in danger of catching the “Eastern disease" — the marked 
tendency of the populations of Central and Eastern Europe, so inured to the 
evils of the state and its corrosive politics, to take refuge in the anti-politi- 
cal strategies of civil society. The idea of civil society, immensely impor-- 
tant as it is. may be *n the process of colonizing all we consider bright and 
shining in public life, relegating the "dubious" field of politics proper to a 
permanently tarnished, even ignoble status. This would be a grave error: 
because civil society as it actually exists has its own imperfections and 
shortcomings, and because, for all its actual and potential virtues, civil soci- 
ety has a limited reach. It does not and cannot rule society as a whole. The 
body politic rules society as a whole through the medium of the state, the 
formal agencies of government. 

In these circumstances we must recall the overarching and integrative 
role of citizenship, a concept that unites governance of civil society with 
the government of society as a whole — as body politic or nation. The idea 
of citizenship transcends civil society narrowly understood to include involve- 
ment in the deeply serious matters that concern political power, whose inter- 
est and duty it is for citizens to monitor and influence. 

Civil society may influence law and policy, but in democracies citi- 
zens' representatives create and implement them. Elected public officials 
wield the power that in developed democracies, inter alia, defends citizens 
against domestic and foreign perils, protects them from destitution, regu- 
lates industry, administers justice, promotes prosperity through monetary 
and fiscal policies — or fails to perform these vital functions to a greater or 
lesser degree. 

Those who see the nation-stale in decline too often overlook these facts 
in their haste to advance their political predilections and agendas. More- 
over. a vast international or global order is beyond both the practical com- 
prehension and the psychic reach of ordinary 7 men and women, who withdraw 
into privacy when confronted with an overwhelming political space, where 
they feel lost and disempowered. The idea of citizenship of a defined group 
(“We the people") within a defined area is aggregative and inclusive. It 
embraces the social dimensions of civil society's governance and the polit- 
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ical dimensions of society's ft. rural government. Citizenship remains the 
indispensable civic idea to which civil society necessarily is subordinated. 

Notes 

1 . Clinton Rossiter, ed. The Federalist Papers by Alexander Hamilton. Janies Madi- 
son. and John Jay. New v ork: New American Library. 1961, pp. 77 ff. James Madi- 
son (Publius) argued that social pluralism thwarted majoritarian tyranny and protected 
liberty. 

2. See Benjamin Constant's brilliant essay, "The Liberty of the Ancients Compared 
With That of the Modems" in Bianeamaria Fontana, ed., Benjamin Constant: Polit- 
ical Writings* Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1988, 308-328. 

3. Zbigniew Brzezinski has recently suggested that the charge of "imperialism” lev- 
eled against theJWest by Asian authorities and their minions in authoritarian regimes 
such as Malaysia and Singapore actually express differences in the stage of devel- 
opment, not evidence of unbridgeable cultural chasms in a world of relative value. 
See Zbigniew Brzezinkski. "New Challenges to Human Flights,” Journal of Democ- 
racy. 8 (April 1997): 3-7. 

4. See Nancy Rosenblum's insightful article, "The Moral Uses of Civil Society: Three 
Views", in PEGS: Newsletter of the Committee on the Political Economy of the 
Good Society , University of Maryland, Supplement to 3 (Summer 1993). 
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Cl VITAS: AN INTERNATIONAL CIVIC 
EDUCATION EXCHANGE PROGRAM 



By Charles N. Quigley and Jack N. Hoar 



the very time of its apparent triumph in the war of ideas, it is 
Llj increasingly clear how vulnerable democracy is, not only in for- 
IL merly totalitarian states, but also in established nations such as 
the United States of America. In order to strengthen democracy in the U.S. 
and abroad, a cooperative group of leading organizations in civic education 
developed Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange Program 
(Civitas Exchange Program) in 1995. 



Civitas Exchange Program Background 

Administered by the Center for Civic Education, the Civitas Exchange 
Program is funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI) of the U.S. Department of Education, and conducted in coopera- 
tion with the United States Information Agency (USIA) and its affiliated 
United States Information Services (USIS) posts overseas. As originally 
authorized by the U.S. Congress, the program was designed to provide a 
series of exchanges among leaders in civic education in the U.S. and in 
Eastern European nations and the then newly independent states of the for- 
mer Soviet Union (EEN/NIS). The program has now been reauthorized to 
support exchanges with civic education leaders in emerging democracies 
throughout the world. 

The Civitas Exchange Program is affiliated with Civitas International, 
a consortium formed in June 1 995 at the Civitas® Prague conference spon- 
sored by the United States Information Agency. At the close of that con- 
ference, participants representing more than 50 nations signed a declaration 
pledging to “create and maintain a worldwide network that will make civic 
education a higher priority on the international agenda." Members of Civ- 
itas International include leading civic education organizations from through- 
out the world and are dedicated to strengthening civic education and 
constitutional democracy. 
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Civic education is understood to play an important role in the devel- 
opment of the political culture required for the establishment, maintenance, 
and improvement of democratic institutions. The Civitas Exchange Pro- 
gram provides civic education leaders with opportunities to learn from and 
assist each other in improving education for democracy in their respective 
nations. 

The National and International Significance and Need for the 
Civitas Exchange Program 

Democracy has triumphed in many parts of the world, only to discov- 
er how vulnerable it is. In emerging democracies, new democrats struggle 
against great odds to build a culture of citizenship from the rubble of total- 
itarianism. In developed nations, democracy strains under the accumulat- 
ed weight of ethnic and religious conflict, irresponsibility, crime, and apathy. 
In worlds so different, the challenges to civic development have much in 
common. 

Much concern understandably has been given to the objective condi- 
tions in which constitutional democracy takes root — the economic ci 
cumstances, the social and political institutions, and the formal processes 
through which democracy becomes securely established. Much attention is 
also now being paid to what diplomats describe as a new architecture of 
relations among the democratic and democratizing nations. 

But what of the spirit of democracy that must animate these institutions 
and processes: the subjective conditions, the knowledge, the understand- 
ings — what Alexis de Tocqueville called the “habits of the heart?” As much 
as anything, democracy is a culture — a culture sometimes taken for grant- 
ed. What are we doing together to strengthen the culture of democracy? 

In fact, in both the U.S. and emerging democracies, teachers, commu- 
nity workers, and others committed to the future of democracy in many dif- 
ferent ways and without great fanfare, are today engaged in reviving and 
strengthening the skills and values of democratic life — the civic culture. 
Those involved in this work are now reaching out to one another across 
national borders to learn, to gain strength, and to win wider recognition of 
the need for education for effective and responsible citizenship. Educators 
in emerging countries — many working in new, non-governmental organi- 
zations (NGOs) — have turned to the United States for curricular models, 
texts, and training models to translate and adapt for use in their schools. 

During the course of the past four years, American organizations have 
consulted with educational ministries and new civic organizations on cur- 
riculum development and teacher training in most of the EEN/NIS coun- 
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tries. Not only have selected American materials been translated and adapt- 
ed — in nearly every ease with funding from U.S. non-governmental and 
government agencies — but also American curricular frameworks have been 
put to use. Civitas: A Framework for Civic Education, a model civic edu- 
cation curriculum framework published by the Center for Civic Education 
in 1991. has been widely distributed by the USIA and private foundations 
and has been translated for use by educators in new democracies. The USIA 
lias also distributed throughout the world 5,000 free copies of National Stan- 
dards for Civics and Government ( 1 994). developed by the Center as a fol- 
low-up project to Civitas. USIA has also made unlimited access to the 
National Standards text available on the Internet. In addition. American 
organizations have assisted colleagues in emerging democracies develop 
their own texts specifically addressed to their needs. 

In the course of this work, the American organizations have well under- 
stood that such interactions are not one-sided, and that what they have 
learned about the history and government of other nations has great value 
in the development of civic education programs for the United States of 
America. Particularly in times of declining attachment to the institutions 
and values of government within established democracies, the insights 
offered by work with educators in emerging democracies have been deeply 
instructive. The collaborative development of Comparative Lessons for 
Democracy . a series of lessons for U.S. high school teachers on emerging 
EEN/NIS democracies, is a significant example of the Civitas Exchange 
Program benefitting Americans. 

Certain agencies of the U.S. government, such as the USIA and its USIS 
(United States Information Service) posts overseas, have been invaluable 
in facilitating these activities. And for the past four years, through this 
exchange program, the U.S. Department of Education has been at the cen- 
ter of international civic education reform. 

Yet for all the mutual benefits of a civic education exchange, and despite 
the pressing need to strengthen the culture of democracy in established and 
new democracies, the lack of systematic support prior to 1 995 for civic edu- 
cation exchanges hampered these enterprises. Funding was piecemeal, the 
flow of information was haphazard, and coordination across organizations 
and continents was meager. Given the necessity to buttress new democrat- 
ic institutions in emerging democracies and to support democratic princi- 
ples and practices in the U.S., the need for coordinated action and sustained 
support was urgent. Fortunately, the Civitas Exchange Program was insti- 
tuted in 1995, and a great deal of excellent work in the field of international 
civic education was initiated. 
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Civitas Exchange Program Goals 

The goals of the Civitas Exchange Program are to: 

• acquaint educators with exemplary curricular and teacher training pro- 
grams in civic education developed in the United States; 

• assist educators in adapting and implementing effective civic educa- 
tion programs in their own countries; 

• create instructional materials for students in the U.S. that will help them 
to better understand emerging constitutional democracies; 

• facilitate the exchange of ideas and experience in civic education among 
political, educational, and private sector leaders of participating coun- 
tries, the U.S.fand other established democracies; and 

• encourage research to determine the effects of civic education on the 
development of the knowledge, skills, and traits of public and private 
character essential for the preservation and improvement of constitu- 
tional democracy. 

These goals are accomplished through a number of means, which include 
seminars for civic educators on the basic values and principles of constitu- 
tional democracy and its institutions, visits by civic educators to school sys- 
tems, institutions of higher learning, and nonprofit organizations with 
exemplary civic education programs, translations of basic documents on 
constitutional government and significant works on political theory, consti- 
tutional law, and government, and adaptations or development of exempla- 
ry curricular and teacher education programs. They also include joint research 
projects in the areas of curricular development, teacher education, and eval- 
uation to determine the effects of civic education programs on students. 

At the most fundamental level, this program is devoted to the accom- 
plishment of a multitude of tasks in the participating nations that will incre- 
mentally contribute to the establishment and improvement of constitutional 
democracy and the realization of its ideals. The peoples of the participat- 
ing nations will not be the only beneficiaries of this program. Potentially, 
at least, the entire international community can benefit through the contri- 
butions made to democratization and world order. 

Elements of Systematic Implementation of Civic Education 

The goals of the Civitas Exchange Program are set in the context of the 
identified “Elements of Systemic Implementation of Civic Education” out- 
lined below. The overarching goal is to improve teaching and students' mas- 
tery of advanced knowledge and skills in civics and government and a 
reasoned commitment to the fundamental values and principles of consti- 
tutional democracy. 
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Introduction to the Elements of Systematic Implementation of Civic 
Education. The tasks to be accomplished to institutionalize effective pro- 
grams in civics and government in public or private schools are described 
below. Also presented are steps to be accomplished to fulfill each task. The 
purpose of this outline is to provide a guide for activities under the Civitas 
project and a means of evaluating progress. 

The full achievement of all of the tasks specified is not expected or pos- 
sible under this program in any of the nations involved, including the Unit- 
ed States. Tasks are undertaken that pertain to assessed needs of international 
partners and are based on the circumstances in each nation and the time and 
resources available under this project. Depending upon these circumstances, 
it might be reasonable, for example, to focus attention solely on a single 
task such as the development of standards, a curriculum framework, or a 
teacher education program. In other circumstances, a set of tasks might be 
addressed such as implementing a pilot program, including development 
of curricular materials, teacher training, classroom instruction, and evalu- 
ation. Since many programs are also being supported by other sources, it 
should be useful to use this outline to insure that efforts to improve civic 
education are well coordinated and form a comprehensive and rational 
approach. 

Tasks and Indicators of Achievement. Eight tasks and indicators of 
their achievement are listed below. These tasks and indicators constitute the 
“Elements of Systemic Implementation of Civic Education.” 

Task 1. Standards: Development and establishment of content and per- 
formance standards in civics and government. Indicators of achievement 
are: 



• development, distribution, and promulgation of standards, 

• participation of gatekeepers and others influential in the development 
process, 

• presentations of standards to educational policymakers, and 

• institutional adoption of standards. 

Task 2. Curriculum Framework: Development and adoption of a K-l 2 
curriculum framework in civic education. Indicators of achievement are: 

• development, distribution, and promulgation of curriculum framework. 

• participation of gatekeepers and others influential in developmental 
process. 

• presentations of curriculum framework to educational policymakers, 
and 

• institutional adoption of curriculum framework. 
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Task 3. Required Courses: Formal requirement for instruction in civics 
and government in the school curriculum. Indicators of achievement are: 

• development, distribution, and promulgation of course outlines and 
frameworks. 

• participation of gatekeepers and other influential in developmental 
process, 

• presentations of course outlines to educational policymakers. 

• pilot programs of courses (with supportive teacher training programs 
and curricular materials) accompanied by evaluations, 

• demonstrations of courses, and 

• institutional adoption of course outlines. 

Task 4. Instructional Materials: Provision of instructional materials 
aligned with the standards and curriculum framework. Indicators of achieve- 
ment are: 

• development, distribution, and promulgation of instructional materi- 
als. 

• participation of gatekeepers and other influential in developmental 
process, 

• presentations of instructional materials to educational policymakers. 

• pilot programs of using instructional materials (with supportive teacher 
training programs and materials) accompanied by evaluations (as noted 
above), 

• demonstrations of use of instructional materials (as above), and 

• institutional adoption of instructional materials. 

Task 5. Teacher Education: Establishment of pre-service and in-serv- 
ice education programs to develop the capacity of teachers to provide high 
quality instruction in the use of the instructional materials in order to pro- 
mote attainment of the standards. Indicators of achievement are: 

• development, distribution, and promulgation of teacher education pro- 
grams, 

• participation of gatekeepers and others influential in developmental 
process, 

• presentations of information on teacher education programs to educa- 
tional policymakers, 

• pilot teacher education programs accompanied by evaluations (as noted 
above). 

• demonstrations of teacher education programs (as above), and 

• institutional adoption of teacher education programs. 
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Task 6. Leadership and Network Training: Establishment of training 
programs to enhance the capacities of leaders of civic education programs 
in program planning, budgeting, networking, administration, implementa- 
tion, curriculum development, evaluation, and related tasks related to sys- 
temic implementation of civic education. Indicators of achievement are: 

• development, distribution, and promulgation of leadership and network 
training programs, 

• participation of gatekeepers and other influential in developmental 
process. 

• presentations of information on training programs to educational pol- 
icymakers, 

• pilot leadership and network training programs accompanied by eval- 
uations (as noted above). 

• demonstrations of leadership and network training programs (as above), 
and 

• institutional adoption of leadership and network training programs. 

Task 7, Assessment: Establishment of assessment programs to deter- 
mine student attainment of standards. Indicators of achievement are: 

• development of assessment programs, procedures, and instruments. 

• implementation of assessments of existing state of student knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes in civics and government, of pilot programs, etc., 

• promulgation of results of assessments, and 

• institutionalization of assessment programs. 

Task 8. Credentialing: Establishment of licensure to insure that all teach- 
ers develop the subject matter and pedagogical expertise needed to prepare 
all students to meet the standards. Indicators of achievement are: 

• development of credentialing requirements in civics and government, 

• promulgation of requirements. 

• adoption of requirements, and 

• institutionalization of supportive educational programs for teachers. 

Civitas Exchange Program Organization 

The Civitas Exchange Program has established primary and secondary 
sites in the U.S. and the EEN/NIS. Lists of these sites follows. 

Principal U.S. civic education organizations: 

• American Federation of Teachers (AFT). 

• American Political Science Association (APSA), 

• Center for Civic Education (CCPi). 
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• Mershon Center and College of Education at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and 

• Social Studies Development Center of Indiana University (SSDC). 
Affiliated civic education organizations at state and local levels: 

• Council for Citizenship Education at The Sage Colleges (New York), 

• Florida Law-Related Education Association, Inc.. 

• State Bar of Texas Law-Related Education. 

• Classroom Law Project at Lewis and Clark Law' School (Oregon). 

• Center for Civic Education Through Law' (Michigan), 

• We the People... Program of Washington State, 

• We the People. ..Program of Illinois, 

• Boston University School of Education, 

• Anchorage School District (Alaska), 

• Partners in Education, Inc. (Nevada), and 

• Arizona Bar Foundation Law-Related Education. 

EEN/N1S Sites: 

• Bosnia and Herzegovina (BiH): Civitas@Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

• Croatia: Croatian Ministry of Education and Sports, 

• Hungary: Civitas Association, 

• Latvia: Democracy Advancement Center. 

• Poland: Center for Citizenship Education. 

• Russia (East): Sakhalin Civitas Center, Sakhalin Department of Edu- 
cation, Culture, and Sport, and 

• Russia (West): Russian Association for Civic Education; Grazhdanin 
Training Center; and the American Federation of Teachers-Moscow'. 

Mini-Grant Recipients and Additional Civitas Sites. In addition to 
maintaining established exchanges between primary and secondary sites in 
the U.S. and EEN/NIS, the Civitas Exchange Program partners with emerg- 
ing democracies worldwide. In many cases, the Civitas Exchange Program 
provides “mini-grant" funding to support a wide range of activities to pro- 
mote the development and improvement of civic education. Training and 
technical assistance is also frequently provided by Center staff. A list of 
these sites follows: 

• Argentina, 

• Australia. 

• Belarus, 

• Brazil. 

• Columbia, 

• Czech Republic. 

• Dominican Republic. 13S 
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• Estonia, 

• Indonesia, 

• Ireland, 

• Kazakhstan, 

• Lithuania. 

• Macedonia. 

• Me v '.o, 

• Mf idova. 

• Mongolia. 

° Romania, 

• Slovakia, 

• United K m (Northern Ireland), and 

• Uruguay. 

Hlusik ative Examples of Civitas Exchange Program Activities 
an • Products 

/ All participating U.S. and international sites have taken part in a wide 

range of civic education experiences and activities. The accomplishments 
of the Civitas Exchange Program are many and diverse. Civitas has increased 
the available knowledge about successful educational exchanges between 
civic educators in the U.S. and in emerging democracies. The array of pub- 
lications produced to date includes scholarly analysis and curricula devel- 
oped for teachers and students. Knowledge about civic education curriculum 
development, teacher education, and research and evaluation processes in 
the U.S. has been shared with international civic educators. Information on 
the most innovative and effective civic education methodologies and ped- 
agogical techniques has been exchanged. 

Given that the Civitas Exchange Program has a history of four years 
of achievements, it seems reasonable to review some of these accomplish- 
ments and to extrapolate from them the nature of the tangible and intangi- 
ble products likely to result from the continuation of the Civitas Exchange 
Program. Examples of these activities and their resulting products are dis- 
cussed below. 

Published Products Resulting from the Civitas Exchange Program. 

Civic education curricula and instructional materials have been developed 
and are being refined. In every participating country — including the U.S. — 
these materials have the potential to improve civic education significantly. 

Numerous resource documents for scholars and teachers have been 
published and distributed through the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Stud- 
ies/Social Science Education and its Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for Inter- 
national Civic Education. These affiliated clearinghouses are located at the 
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Social Studies Development Center of Indiana University, which is a pri- 
mary site of the Civitas Exchange Program. Their publications include 
Resources on Civic Education for Democracy: International Perspectives , 
Yearbooks Numbers I and 2. Others include ERIC Digest: Civic Education 
Constitutional Democracy: An International Perspective; ERIC Digest: 
Civic Education for Democracy in Latvia: The Program of the Democra- 
cy Advancement Center; ERIC Digest: Internet Resources for Civic Edu- 
cators; ERIC Digest: Global Trends in Civic Education for Democracy; 
ERIC Digest: Libraries and Democracy; ERIC Digest: Issue-Centered Civic 
Education in Middle Schools; and ERIC News Bulletin on International 
Civic Education . Through the ERIC system these documents have been 
widely disseminated and thereby have the potential to improve social stud- 
ies and civic education not only across the U.S., but elsewhere in the world. 1 

Further reinforcing the extraordinary potential impact of the program, 
articles have been published in professional journals and newsletters reach- 
ing large target audiences. For example, the Summer 1998 issue of The 
International Journal of Social Education included eleven articles about 
various aspects of Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange Pro- 
gram. This publication was developed for the Civitas Exchange Program 
by the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education at 
Indiana University. 2 Further, civic education leaders and teachers in every 
state in the U.S. and in participating countries have been informed of the 
program through both regular and special publications of the participating 
organizations. 

Curriculum development has taken place with all international dele- 
gations in cooperation with U.S. participants. One of the most significant 
examples of collaborative curriculum development is Comparative Lessons 
for Democracy. This text contains a series of lessons developed by Civitas 
participants for use in American classrooms. Developed through a unique 
collaborative process, educators from the Czech Republic, Hungary, Latvia, 
Poland, and Russia drafted a comprehensive set of lessons designed to 
actively engage students in comparative analyses of the histories and tran- 
sitions of emerging EEN/NIS democracies. 

This new resource offers innovative strategies and primary source mate- 
rials for teaching about a complex and rapidly changing region of the world. 
The volume includes 35 lesson plans and resource materials intended to use 
in high school government, comparative government, world history, and 
current affairs classes. Comparative Lessons for Democracy is also useful 
for students at the community college level or for advanced middle school 
students. The lessons were demonstrated and well-received at last year's 
annual conference of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
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Comparative Lessons for Democracy is being distributed by the Cen- 
ter for Civic Education to teachers throughout the U.S. as a pilot project. 
Currently, more than 350 teachers in 38 states are piloting this new resource 
in their classrooms. As a result, an estimated 47,000 students are being intro- 
duced to new materials examining emerging EEN/NIS democracies. These 
lessons have also been included in the database of ERIC by the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education at Indiana Universi- 
ty. The impact of Comparative lessons for Democracy both as a collaborative 
development model and as a teaching resource is significant. 

Another resource for U.S. students developed by the Civitas Exchange 
Program is Hitngcirian-Arnerican Lessons for Democracy. This unique text 
contains lessons on constitutionalism, human rights, and politics and is cur- 
rently being used by high school teachers in Florida. Selected lessons have 
also been translated for use by Hungarian teachers. 

A ninth-grade civics curriculum has been developed and disseminated 
to every school in Latvia. And student workbooks and teacher handbooks 
for civic education in Latvia have been developed and published. A new 
teaching resource. Civic Education for Democracy in Latvia: Principles, 
Practices, and Resources for Teachers , has been developed and published 
jointly by Indiana University’s Social Studies Development Center and 
Latvia's Democracy Advancement Center. This publication has been dis- 
tributed to teachers throughout Latvia. The Polish Center for Citizenship 
Education is developing a National Core Curriculum for Civic Education 
adopted by the Polish Ministry of Education. Their Center has also devel- 
oped over 100 lesson plans for elementary students, with a distribution of 
6,000 teachers, and more than 140 lesson plans for secondary schools, with 
more than 3,000 copies distributed. Thus far, over 55,000 students have 
received instruction based on their materials. 

The Hungarian Civitas Association has adapted the We the People. ..The 
Citizen and the Constitution program for use in Hungary. In 1999. more 
than 1,000 middle school students participated in regional competitions in 
preparation for the program’s third annual national competition in Budapest. 
The level of student involvement has increased by forty percent since 
1998 and reflects the tremendous interest in civic education programs in 
Hungary. 

In Russia. Uchitelskaya Gaze to , the teacher’s newspaper published by 
the Russian Civitas partners with a circulation of over 200.000, has run 
many articles on civic education, and a civics supplement based on the del- 
egation's Civitas Exchange Program experience. Russian partners have 
developed a new version of We the People. ..The Citizen and the Constitu- 
tion based on the Russian Constitution. In addition, Russian and American 
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partners have developed a 250-page methods book on teaching civics enti- 
tled, The Active Classroom, which has been distributed to more than 2.000 
teachers in Russia. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina, a civics-related, ecological curriculum and 
accompanying computer software have been translated and adapted by the 
Federal Ministry of Education. The new materials, titled Exploring BiH in 
Europe's Environment, now contain BiH-specific examples and are avail- 
able in Bosnian, Croatian, and Serbian. The materials will be introduced in 
an upcoming series of seminars for teachers participating in the Project Cit- 
izen program. 

In Belarus, the European Humanities University in Minsk developed a 
draft version of a teacher’s manual for teaching civics in English as a Sec- 
ond Language secondary school courses. A final version of the manual is 
to be introduced to teachers at the Institute of Teachers in Minsk in the 1999- 
2000 school year. 

Perhaps the most exceptional curricular document being developed 
under the Civitas Exchange Program is Education for Democratic Citizen- 
ship: A Framework .' The document, which is being developed through a 
world-wide cooperative effort among interested educators and scholars, is 
intended for use in civic education programs in emerging and developed 
democracies. The Framework is a generic statement of the democratic val- 
ues and principles and other knowledge and understanding that should be 
part of any nation’s educational programs for democratic citizenship. Both 
the development process and the final product, which is intended to be 
detailed and rigorous, should be of great benefit to civic educators around 
the world. 

Seminars on History and Government and Site Visits to Govern- 
mental Institutions and Public/Private Sector Agencies and Organiza- 
tions Involved in the Political Process. As part of the Civitas Exchange 
Program, each delegation participates in seminars on the history, govern- 
ment, and educational systems of their partner nations. The list of seminars 
conducted is extensive and includes such topics as: 

• The History of American Democracy. 

• Cooperative Learning and Civic Education. 

• Authentic Assessment and Civic Education. 

• Teaching Civics and a Constitutional Culture Through Literature, 

• Building Non-Governmental Organizations, 

• Concepts. Principles, and Resources of Civic Education, 

• Russian Government and Politics, with Comparisons with other N1S 
Countries. 

• Constitutional Principles — A Framework. 
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8 Constitutionalism. 

• The Role of Civic Education in a Democratic Society, 

• Training in Evaluation and Assessment. 

8 Internet Training for Civic Educators. 

8 Lesson and Unit Planning. 

8 Law-Related Education. 

8 Introduction to Teacher Education Reform. 

8 Elementary Education: Multicultural Influence. 

8 Teaching Civic Education: Decision Trees, 

8 Research on Effective Teaching and Schooling. 

8 Teaching Controversial Subjects in Civic Education, 

8 Hypermedia Presentation on Models of Civic Education, and 
8 Democracy and Economics. 

Participating delegations traveling to the U.S. visit both American fed- 
eral institutions in Washington. D.C.. including the U.S. Congress and the 
U.S. Department of Education, and state and local legislatures, as well as. 
in most cases, state executive and judicial officials. For instance, the Hun- 
garian delegation met with the Speaker of the Georgia House of Represen- 
tatives. And the Latvian delegation participated in a program involving the 
Justices of the Indiana Supreme Court. 

Similarly. American delegations traveling to Europe have met with a 
variety of international public officials in host countries. In Hungary, for 
example, Florida delegates met the Hungarian President, the Lord Mayor 
of Budapest, the Deputy Head of the Constitutional (Supreme) Court, numer- 
ous members of parliament, including the Head of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee, and many other elected officials, who have become patrons of Ci vitas 
Exchange Program activities. Similarly, the Polish parliament has issued 
an official proclamation endorsing the Center for Citizenship Education's 
work in Poland, and parliamentary representatives met with the Ohio and 
Michigan delegations. And the Latvian Minister of Education has issued an 
official proclamation to recognize the contributions of Indiana University’s 
Social Studies Development Center to development of education for dem- 
ocratic citizenship in the public schools of Latvia. 

Nearly all the delegations have included more members than the orig- 
inally planned number of five participants per visit. For instance, one Amer- 
ican delegation to Hungary included 16 participants and was partially 
supported by private sources. 

Visits to School Systems, Institutions of Higher Learning, and Orga- 
nizations Conducting Exemplary Education Programs in Civics and 
Government. In every case. American and international delegations have 
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visited school systems, institutions of higher learning, and non-govern- 
mental organizations conducting exemplary civics and government pro- 
grams — many of which represent impressive associations of educators. The 
Russian Association for Civic Education, for instance, is a professional asso- 
ciation and an umbrella organization of member NGOs with more than 
9.800 members. School visits are always among the highlights of the trips, 
since they permit interaction with students, teachers, and administrators at 
various levels and in various circumstances. 

Observation and Participation in Teacher Training Programs and 
Activities Involving Elementary and Secondary Students. Nearly all of 
the U.S. and international delegations' visits have included observation and 
participation in teacher training programs. Indeed, the American delega- 
tions usually are selected with an understanding that workshops and pre- 
sentations would be a central feature of their visit. 

The last two and one-half days of an American delegation’s visit to the 
Czech Republic, for instance, were given over to a "trainer-of-trainers" 
workshop for educators from throughout the country. The workshop was 
so successful that more extensive workshops have been scheduled. In the 
U.S.. a Czech delegation conducted a session on Comparative Lessons for 
Democracy for American colleagues participating in a summer institute on 
"Achieving the Civics Standards” at Lewis and Clark College in Oregon. 
The five Czech educators shared their experiences and observations during 
the seminar organized by the Classroom Law Project in Oregon. 

Another activity found Civitas Exchange Program participants from 14 
countries along with educators from nearly 50 American states attending a 
four-day Project Citizen Professional Development Institute in Los Ange- 
les. California. This diverse group of educators received a detailed presen- 
tation on instructional components of Project Citizen , an introduction to 
public policy making, and the opportunity to exchange teaching strategies 
and ideas for effectively implementing Project Citizen in their own states 
or countries. 

The presentations and discussions with elementary and secondary stu- 
dents have permitted programs and curricula to be viewed under “real world” 
conditions. Even when interpreters are necessary, these first-hand obser- 
vations are invariably reported to yield a remarkable amount of informa- 
tion and insight. For example, a recent visit to the Center for Civic Education 
by an Indonesian delegation included classroom observations of fifth-grade 
students in Burbank, California participating in a Foundations of Democ- 
racy: Justice lesson. The delegates also observed We the People.. .The Cit- 
izen and the Constitution classes in a nearby Arcadia, California high school. 

In the field of pre-service education, new university-level courses for 
civics teachers were developed and included in the curricula of three Lat- 
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vian Pedagogical Universities. And the Russian partnership is developing 
similar pre-service courses of studies for Russian universities. 

On-site Demonstrations of Curricula and Pedagogy for Educational 
Leaders. On-site demonstrations have been conducted not only in the '‘lab- 
oratories" of pedagogical institutions but have also been the focus of school 
visits. Increasingly, the American delegations have been involved as pre- 
senters and participants in intensive curricular and pedagogical workshops 
of several days’ duration. 

Numerous workshops have been taking place involving thousands of 
teachers in participating countries and the U.S. In Poland alone. 1 .200 teach- 
ers have been trained. In Russia, four national workshops have trained 1,000 
teachers. In addition, with American assistance, the Russian partners are 
developing a regional in-service training capacity within Russia for the re- 
certification of teachers, which is required every five years. In Latvia, more 
than 2,000 teachers have been trained in civic education workshops in 
regions throughout the country. 

Participation in Presentations and Discussions with Public and Pri- 
vate Sector Community Groups. American community groups are includ- 
ed in nearly every international delegation’s visit. They vary from Junior 
Achievement; Arizona, Florida, and Indiana Bar Associations; Florida State 
University’s Center for Civic Education and Public Service; Youth Services 
Center of Henry County (Indiana); DePage County (Illinois) Head Start 
Program; and Lancaster (Pennsylvania) Newspapers, Inc. Similar meetings 
were held for U.S. delegations in Europe. For example, in the Federation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, a U.S. delegation met with private cultural 
organizations representing various ethnic groups. And in Latvia, the U.S. 
delegation met with members of the Latvian Adult Education Association 
to discuss programs in education for democratic citizenship. 

Translations and Adaptations of U.S. Civic Education Curricular 
Programs. While it is recognized that ultimately each country’s own edu- 
cators must develop their own curricula, translations and adaptations of 
American curricular materials can be completed relatively quickly, imple- 
mented in classrooms immediately, and can serve as resources for future 
curriculum development. Thus, in almost every case, international partners 
have translated and adapted U.S., texts and programs. For example, the 
Russian newspaper Uchitelskaya Gazeta has produced verbatim transla- 
tions and serialized — without adaptation to Russian circumstances — both 
National Standards far Civics and Government and We the People . . .The 
Citizen and the Constitution. Of these translations, some 12,000 copies of 
National Standards for Civics and Government , 50,000 copies of We the 
People...The Citizen and the Constitution, and 12,000 copies of Project Cit- 
izen have been distributed. 
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In Bosnia and Herzegovina, Project Citizen and selections from We the 
People. ..The Citizen and the Constitution and Foundations of Democracy: 
Authority Privacy. Responsibility , and Justice curricula have been translat- 
ed and adapted into Bosnian, Croat, and Serbian versions and, thus far, used 
by some 41,000 students. More than 4,500 students from 171 schools par- 
ticipated in the Project Citizen program in 1997-98 in preparation for the 
first countrywide Project Citizen showcase held in Sarajevo in May 1998. 
The historic event provided students the opportunity to present their civic 
education work to more than 550 educators, students, teachers, government 
officials and members of the media. Plans are underway for the second 
annual showcase to be held in Sarajevo in May 1999. 

In Latvia, 15.000 Latvian-language copies of Project Citizen have been 
distributed. They have been used in teacher training workshops and primary 
school programs in education for democratic citizenship. 

As noted above, the Hungarian Civitas Association has translated and 
adapted the We the People. ..The Citizen and the Constitution text as an aca- 
demic program for Hungarian students. In addition, in 1999. Hungarian 
translations of Project Citizen are being used by 336 students in 48 schools 
throughout the country. These students will prepare for the first nationwide 
Project Citizen competition to be held in Budapest in July 1999. In Poland, 
a "Young People Vote" program has been inaugurated with 32,000 partic- 
ipants and mock trial competitions and other law-related education pro- 
grams are being implemented. 

The Center for Civic Education is also participating in a new civic edu- 
cation program in Ireland. “Civic-Link" is a new Irish civic initiative for 
young people developed by the Center and Co-operation Ireland. A Belfast- 
based NGO. Based on Project Citizen, the program is designed to encour- 
age young people to learn how government works and how they can 
constructively participate in issues affecting their communities. Beginning 
in September 1999. twenty-six schools in Northern Ireland and the Repub- 
lic of Ireland will participate in the new program. Through an accompany- 
ing scries of residential exchanges, students from participating schools in 
Northern Ireland and the Republic will share ideas and approaches for 
addressing public policy issues. 

In Macedonia, more than 30 teachers have received training fora pilot 
program based on the Center for Civic Education materials on Foundations 
of Democracy: Authority, Privacy, Responsibility and Justice elementary 
curriculum. The lessons, which have been translated and adapted into Mace- 
donian, Albanian. Turkish, and Serbian, are being piloted in classrooms 
with 900 fourth graders in rural and urban Macedonia. Finally, in Mexico, 
a pilot project based on Project Citizen has recently been launched in three 
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states. Some 60 teachers and civic education leaders participated in train- 
ing in Yucatan, Guadalajara, and Mexico City in preparation for in-class 
implementation of the adapted materials. 

Planning Research and Evaluation Programs to Determine the 
Effects of Civic Education. Each of the international delegations has 
engaged in seminars or extensive discussions regarding civic education 
research and evaluation. These are areas of significant interest to the inter- 
national participants, since in the past there have been few resources devot- 
ed to them in partner countries, and there is much for Americans to share. 
In many cases, the U.S. partners have assisted international partners in the 
development and implementation of their own evaluation programs. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Pedagogical Institute of Sarajevo has 
been assisted by the Center for Civic Education in the evaluation of the pro- 
gram conducted in the Federation. Also in BiH, a student survey was devel- 
oped under the supervision of Dr. Richard Brody of Stanford University 
and Dr. James Gibson of the University of Houston. The survey instrument 
is designed to test the differences in attitudes, behavior, and opinions of stu- 
dents participating in the Project Citizen program and those who have not 
been exposed to civic education programs. 

In evaluations of National Standards for Civics and Government and 
We the People. ..The Citizen and the Constitution conducted by the Russian 
Association for Civic Education, responding teachers asserted that these 
publications were valuable even without adaptation to Russian circum- 
stances, despite their having been written for an American audience. 

In Hungary, the Civitas Association collaborated with researchers from 
the University of Central Florida to conduct an evaluation of the Hungari- 
an “Citizen in a Democracy” program. The assessment found that partici- 
pating students believe the competition improved their knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes related to Hungarian democracy and increased their political 
tolerance. 

In conclusion, this brief report shows that the Civitas Exchange Pro- 
gram has already produced extraordinary results which have reached a sig- 
nificant number of students, teachers, scholars, and representatives of 
governmental and non-governmental organizations. 4 Civitas: An Interna- 
tional Civic Education Exchange Program is an extremely successful col- 
laborative effort which deserves to be supported and expanded. This ongoing 
exchange program has the potential to create and maintain a global network 
that will strengthen education for democratic citizenship in participating 
countries throughout the world. 
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Notes 

1. ERIC, the Educational Resources Information Center, oversees 16 Clearinghous- 
es funded by the U.S. Department of Education. The ERIC Clearinghouse for Social 
Studies/Social Science Education (ERIC/ChESS) is located at the Social Studies 
Development Center (SSDC) of Indiana University, a primary site of the Civitas 
Exchange Program. Through its participation in the Civitas Exchange Program, 
the SSDC created the ERIC Adjunct Clearinghouse for International Civic Edu- 
cation, which has acquired and entered documents on civic education into the ERIC 
database. It has also co-published several ERIC Digests and other publications in 
partnership with ERIC/ChESS, with which it is affiliated at the SSDC, and in part- 
nership with the Civitas Exchange Program. 

2. John J. Patrick, director of the Indiana primary site of the Civitas Exchange Pro- 
gram, served as the guest editor of this special issue of The International Journal 
of Social Education. 

3. See the chapter on the Framework in this volume by Charles F. Bahmueller. 

4. For more infomiation and a descriptive brochure on Civitas: An International Civic 
Education Exchange Program, contact Jack N. Hoar, Director of International Pro- 
grams, Center for Civic Education, 5 146 Douglas Fir Road, Calabasas, California 
91302, (818) 591-9321, Fax: (818) 591-0527, Email: ( rnternational@civiced.org ). 
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RECONSIDERING ISSUE-CENTERED 
CIVIC EDUCATION AMONG EARLY 
ADOLESCENTS: PROJECT CITIZEN IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 



By Thomas S. Vontz and William A. Nixon 

here is a broad consensus among social studies educators that the 
core mission of a social studies curriculum is civic education. In 
a democracy, the need for a body of informed and responsible 
citizens capable of confronting, debating, and ultimately deciding current 
issues of public policy cannot be overstated. Civic education is a vital means 
by which our society transmits to the next generation the core knowledge, 
skills, and dispositions of democratic citizenship. It is what allows demo- 
cratic societies to reproduce themselves across generations. 

Of course, there is an appropriate place for civic education at every 
level of learning. It is increasingly recognized, however, that the middle 
school years (i.e., early adolescence) are an especially crucial time in the 
development of civic roles and responsibilities. These are the formative 
years during which students are discovering their identities, their larger roles 
in their communities and in society, and the values that they will hold 
throughout their lives. Yet there is a general lack of institutionalized civic 
education aimed at promoting citizenship during the middle school years 
(Tolo 1998. 16). Educators, policymakers, parents, and concerned mem- 
bers of the community need to recognize civic education in the middle 
school as a prime concern. 

Even where there is a commitment to providing a foundation in civic 
education, the pressing issue remains of exactly how democratic citizen- 
ship should be taught. On this point there has been considerable debate over 
the course of the twentieth century. James P. Shaver ( 1 992. 95) has broken 
down the argument into two perennial questions: ( 1 ) is the teaching of con- 
tent culled from history and the social sciences, appropriately tailored for 
young minds, adequate citizenship education in and of itself: and (2) should 
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students first master a core body of information and concepts before being 
asked to consider the issues that face adult citizens, or will the learning of 
information and concepts take place more effectively in the context of con- 
fronting issues? Educators who answer "no” to the first question, and who 
support learning in the context of confronting problems have turned to the 
issue- or problem-centered approach to civic education. 

Although several approaches to issue-centered civic education have 
been advanced, most proponents agree on some common principles. Broad- 
ly speaking, issue-centered civic education examines social questions using 
the ideals of democracy as the criteria to judge competing answers to press- 
ing social problems. The method can be used in either a discipline-based 
or interdisciplinary curriculum. At the core of issue-centered education are 
reflective questions that can be answered variously and ones that empha- 
size thoughtfulness and depth. In the process of examining reflective ques- 
tions and reaching a decision, there should be an assessment of evidence, 
competing values, and the weighing of possible outcomes (Evans 1992, 93). 

At its best, issue-centered civics education promises a high level of 
integrated learning and student involvement in the learning process. How- 
ever. critics have rightly pointed to serious problems in its underlying con- 
ceptions and practical difficulties in its application in the classroom. As a 
result, issue-centered civic education has never been fully accepted or imple- 
mented in American schools. Despite these criticisms and realities, educa- 
tors should not fully dismiss an issue-centered curricula as one component 
of an appropriately tailored civic education curriculum. 

One issue-centered civic education program that appears to be gaining 
support throughout the world is We the People. . . Project Citizen ( Project 
Citizen). First implemented in California in 1992, and expanded into a 
national program in 1995 by the Center for Civic Education and the Nation- 
al Conference of State Legislatures, Project Citizen represents a considered 
effort to take advantage of the benefits of issue-centered civic education 
while resolving many of the problems that critics have found with that 
approach. The program's appeal around the world suggests that educators 
need to reconsider the positive role that the issue-centered approach can 
have in forming the knowledge, dispositions, and skills of democratic 
citizenship. 

The remainder of this chapter consists of five sections. First, the philo- 
sophical and historical roots of the issue-centered approach are traced in 
order to demonstrate that Project Citizen represents a continuous strand of 
thinking that has been present since the inception of “social studies” in the 
schools if not earlier. Second, the historical arguments for and against issue- 
centcred education arc reviewed as a context for understanding how Pro- 
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ject Citizen can be implemented in a way that avoids many of the problems 
that have been associated with this approach. Third, a closer look is taken 
at the structure, methods, and aims of Project Citizen as it is designed. 
Fourth, key findings of a recent evaluation of Project Citizen are briefly 
summarized. Fifth, the chapter closes with an examination of how Project 
Citizen has been implemented throughout the world using the countries of 
Latvia and Bosnia-Herzegovina as well as the state of Indiana in the Unit- 
ed States of America as examples of its implementation. 

Philosophical and Historical Roots of Issue-Centered Social 
Studies 

Issue-centered education has its ultimate roots in classical philosophy, 
and particularly the teachings of Socrates, as preserved in the dialogues 
written by Plato. As portrayed in the dialogues. Socrates, who was famous 
for claiming that he did not know anything, assumes the role of the critic 
drawing out ideas and opinions from others and subjecting them to rigor- 
ous scrutiny, with the end result being a new, genuine understanding. Con- 
trary to some modem misconceptions about Socratic teaching, the question 
and answer method of inquiry associated with Socrates does not take the 
form of an adversarial contest or debate with potentially humiliating con- 
sequences for the participants, but rather a cooperative search for truth and 
understanding through the dialectical process (Taylor 1995). This classical 
focus on the process of inquiry as a way to gain knowledge parallels an 
issue-centered approach. 

While issue-centered education can lay valid claim to this Socratic her- 
itage. in the twentieth century it is most commonly associated with the Pro- 
gressive reform movement, and especially the philosopher and educator 
John Dewey. Dewey’s instrumentalist philosophy centers on inquiry as both 
a means and an end. Whether looking at questions of morals, politics, or 
the sciences, Dewey called for the application of intelligent inquiry, under- 
stood as the self-correcting method of experimentally testing hypotheses 
created and refined from previous experience. In all cases, he insisted that 
inquiry take place in a social context that mediates both the terms of the 
initial problem and its solution, and that the social context is itself trans- 
formed through the process of inquiry. Dewey's epistemology was matched 
by his moral fallibilism and belief that no knowledge-claim, moral princi- 
ple, or ideal can ever be assumed and treated as immune to possible criti- 
cism and revision (Hanson 1995). 

Dewey was very interested in the processes of human thought and learn- 
ing. In the Deweyan perspective, there arc many different ways in which 
people think and learn. The better ways of thinkimz. labeled "reflective 
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thinking,” lead to learning that is functional and becomes part of a person's 
thinking and basic approach to reality. In reflective learning, people learn 
as they think, and think best when confronted with problems that are real 
and relevant, and that pose meaningful questions (Dewey 1933. 3-16). 

Reflective thinking, understood as a form of inquiry by Dewey, con- 
sists of five phases, outlined in his classic study How We Think. (Dewey 
1933. 106-1 18). It is worth reviewing these stages because they are reflect- 
ed. to a significant extent, in the underlying structure of Project Citizen. 
The first phase is "suggestion," meaning a disturbed and perplexed situa- 
tion that arrests a direct activity. This cannot be an artificial, ready-made 
problem, for such problems are merely tasks. In this phase there is no prob- 
lem yet. but simply a perplexing situation. Such situations cause the ntind. 
still committed to action, to formulate ideas about how to proceed. Where 
more than one possible course.exists. a state of suspense is created which 
leads to “intellectualization.” the second phase of reflective thinking. In this 
phase, a difficulty or perplexity that has been felt and directly experiences 
is transformed into a problem to be solved, a question for which the answer 
must be sought. 

The third phase, the "guiding idea," involves the use of one suggestion 
after another as the potential solution to the problem leading to the formu- 
lation of a working hypothesis to guide further observation and the collec- 
tion of more data. The fourth phase, "reasoning.” is the process of mental 
elaboration by which our observations are transformed into an idea. This is 
the phase of great mental development. Through reasoning, solutions that 
seemed plausible at first sight might be rejected as unfit, and others that 
seemed implausible can be transformed into fruitful possibilities. The devel- 
opment of an idea through reasoning supplies the necessary intervening 
terms for linking elements of the problem that seemed in conflict with each 
other into a consistent whole. The ultimate product of reasoning is an idea 
about how the problem can be dealt with most expeditiously and effectively. 

With such an idea comes the fifth and culminating stage, "testing” the 
hypothesis by overt or imaginary action. Testing can yield verification of 
the idea, or it can lead to a failure, or refutation, of the idea. The great advan- 
tage of reflective thinking is that neither outcome means an end to think- 
ing. Through testing the idea might become a conclusion, but it always 
remains subject to the possibility of contrary facts that indicate the advisa- 
bility of revision. And the failure of an idea is itself highly instructive, sug- 
gesting what modifications should be introduced in the operating hypothesis, 
or perhaps bringing to light a new problem altogether. To a large extent 
Dewey’s stages are evident in the Project Citizen program which will be 
more fully discussed later in the chapter. 
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In Dewey’s view, although reflective thinking broadly follows this five 
phase course, the way in which these steps are managed and the amount of 
time each takes will depend upon the intellectual tact and sensitivity of the 
individual. Moreover, while Dewey argued that reflective thought was the 
best kind of thinking, he did not hoid that prior information was of no use. 
On the contrary. Dewey was emphatic that there “must be data at command 
to supply the considerations required in dealing with the specific difficul- 
ty that has presented itself' (Dewey 1916, 84). In the case of the classroom, 
Dewey believed that too much emphasis was placed on the static, “cold- 
storage" of knowledge approach to teaching, but he was equally clear that 
knowledge was “the working capital, the indispensable resource" of inquiry 
(Dewey 1916. 85-86). 

Throughout his career Dewey was committed to finding ways to relate 
his philosophy to contemporary concerns, and no concern seemed more 
important to him than the problem of how to ensure the continuity and revi- 
talization of democracy over the course of generations. Schools, he believed, 
must play a vital role in training youth to become reflectively thinking par- 
ticipants in a democracy. Dewey's ideas about education for democratic cit- 
izenship found expression in the National Education Association’s seminal 
1916 Report on the. Social Studies in Secondary Education (Committee on 
Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association 1916). While the Report is 
important for many reasons, not the least of which is its formal adoption of 
the term “social studies.” what is most noteworthy here is its call for an 
eighth-grade community civics course that bears a striking similarity to Pro- 
ject Citizen , both in terms of its aims and its methods. 

Because the Report stands as a crucial antecedent for Project Citizen , 
it is worthwhile to look closely at its goals and structure. In the view of the 
National Education Association (NEA). the aim of community civics edu- 
cation was, broadly speaking, to help a child to know his community. More 
specifically, this aim was analyzed as follows (Committee on Social Stud- 
ies of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association 1916, 21-22): 

To accomplish its part in training for citizenship, community civics should 
aim primarily to lead the pupil ( 1 ) to see the importance and significance of 
the elements of community welfare in their relations to himself and to the 
communities of which he is n member: (2) to know the social agencies, gov- 
ernmental and voluntary, that exist to secure these elements of community 
welfare; (.1) to recognize his civic obligations, present and future, and to 
respond to them by appropriate action. 

The emphasis on “elements of community welfare," was the lynchpin 
of the program. Rather than focus on the machinery of government, stu- 
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dents were to look at their own community and consider typical areas of 
social concern during the Progressive era, including health, protection of 
life and property, recreation, education, civic beauty, wealth, communica- 
tion, transportation, migration, charities, and correction. Three steps were 
recognized in teaching an element of community welfare (Committee on 
Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association 1916, 23): 

( 1 ) Approach to the topic. In beginning the study of an element of welfare the 
teacher should lead the pupils to realize its importance to themselves, their 
neighborhood, and to the community, and to see the dcpendance of the indi- 
vidual upon social agencies. Much depends upon the method of approach. 

The planning of an approach appropriate to a given topic and applicable to a 
given class calls for ingenuity and resourcefulness. In this bulletin approach- 
es to various topics are suggested by way of illustration, but the teacher should 
try to find another approach whenever he thinks the one suggested is not the 
best one for the class. 

(2) Investigation of Agencies. The knowledge of the class should now be 
extended by a concrete and more or less detailed investigation of agencies 
such as those suggested in the bulletin. These investigations should consist of 
first-hand observation and study of local conditions. The agencies suggested 
under each topic are so many that no attempt should be made to have the class 
as a whole study them all intensively. Such an attempt would result in super- 
ficiality. kill interest, and defeat the purpose of the course. . . . 

(3) Recognition of responsibility . A lesson in. community civics is not com- 
plete unless it leaves the pupil with a sense of his personal responsibility and 
results in direct action. To attain these ends is perhaps the most difficult and 
delicate insk of the teacher. It is discussed here as the third step in teaching 
an element of welfare; in practice, however, it is a process coincident with the 
first two steps and resulting from them. If the work suggested in the forego- 
ing paragraphs on “Approach" and “Investigation of Agencies" has been well 
done, the pupil's sense of responsibility, his desire to act, and his knowledge 
of how to act will thereby have been developed. Indeed, the extent to which 
they have been developed is in a measure a test of the effectiveness of the 
approach and the study of agencies. 

These aims and steps should be kept in mind as we describe Project 
Citizen later. As will be made clear, while the areas of social concern and 
the terminology — not to mention the gendered language of the 1916 Report — 
have changed, the commitment to transmitting the skills and dispositions 
of democratic citizenship to early adolescent children through the exami- 
nation of specific social problems has not. 

Since the Report, a significant and influential group of social studies 
educators, including Maurice Hunt, Lawrence E. Metcalf, Donald W. Oliv- 
er. James P. Shaver, Fred M. Newman, Shirley H. Engle, Anna S. Ochoa. 
Byron G. Massialas. and Ronald W. Evans, to name only a few, have con- 
sistently pressed for application of the issue-centcrcd approach (Hunt and 
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Metcalf 1955: Oliver and Shaver 1966; Newman and Oliver 1970; Shaver 
and Larkin 1972; Engle and Ochoa 1988). Moreover, advocates are now 
represented by the Issue-Centered Education Special Interest Group of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Yet despite the tireless efforts of 
such leaders, the history of issue-centered civic education since 1916 has 
largely been the story of its non-implementation. The same kind of frus- 
tration expressed over three decades ago by Oliver and Shaver in Teaching 
Public Issues in the High Schools, an influential attempt to refit issue-cen- 
tered education to meet the considerable demands of the 1960s, can readi- 
ly be found today in the writings of other contemporary advocates (Oliver 
& Shaver 1966. 3):' 

[Tlhe rather static condition of the social studies for the last fifty years or so 
(since the report of the 1916 Commission on the Social Studies) indicates that 
if educators have been actively involved in this selection process it has not 
been deemed necessary, at least among those who control the curriculum, to 
make any significant changes. As with any generalization, there are of course 
exceptions to such a statement. . . . But in the main, whether because of reliance 
upon conservative, commercially produced textbooks, reluctance to depart 
from past practice, or firm convictions about the validity of the traditional 
social studies patterns, the status quo [of content-based education] has 
prevailed. 

This unusual state of affairs, in which repeated and emphatic calls for 
the implementation of issue-centered civic education have, for the most 
part, been ignored in the schools, suggests that there are good arguments 
both for and against the approach. In order to better understand these argu- 
ments and how Project Citizen balances these competing concerns, we now 
consider the strengths and limitations of the program. 

TI e Strengths and Limitations of Issue-Centered Education 

In the words of Hazel Whitman Herlzberg (1981, 171-172), "nothing 
is clearer in the history of social studies reform than the central role assigned 
to the social studies in the education of citizens. This has been both a main- 
stay and a source of many of our problems. . . . The definition of the appro- 
priate education of citizens has been one of the most vexing questions in 
social studies history." This is the terrain over which debates about the mer- 
its of issue-centered civic education take place. 

The standard arguments in favor of the issue-centered approach should 
not be surprising in view of the foregoing discussion. More than anything 
else, proponents rest on the arguments, reviewed above, about the benefits 
of learning through reflective thinking that have been in common curren- 
cy since the Progressive era. But in a democracy, the value of issue-cen- 
tered civic education takes on new meaning. Perhaps nothing is more central 
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to the continuity of a democracy than that its principles and practices be 
transmitted from one generation to the next, and the issue-centered approach 
is well-suited to this objective. This method directly ties students to prob- 
lems present in their communities in a direct and immediate way that is rel- 
evant and intriguing to their minds, engaging them as nascent citizens and 
not merely as passive recipients of received knowledge. 

Another prong to the arguments supporting the issue-centered approach 
relates to the increasingly diverse and pluralistic composition of the Amer- 
ican nation. Because this approach to civic education rests on the subjec- 
tive views of students, when put into practice in the classroom it creates a 
safe space for divergent perspectives, thereby exposing students to views 
that differ from their own (Shaver 1968, 97-120; Pang & Park 1992, 1 08- 
112). And as America enters the twenty-first century, with so many serious 
problems directly confronting our increasingly diverse youth, more of an 
issue-centered approach well may be inevitable (Massialas 1989, 173). 

Most importantly, issue-centered civic education teaches the invalu- 
able democratic practice of decision making. As Shirley H. Engle (1968, 
343) observed, “the mark of the good citizen is the quality of decisions 
which he reaches on public and private matters of social concern.” and the 
best way to train good citizens is by an approach to civic education that is 
“reflective, speculative, thought provoking, and oriented to the process of 
reaching conclusions.” 

Nevertheless, several criticisms have been made of issue-centered civic- 
education, falling roughly into three areas. The first cluster centers on the 
essential negativity of focusing on social problems. One aspect of this is 
the potential danger that by directing students to social problems, too much 
emphasis is placed upon the negative aspects of society and not enough on 
the positive traditions and institutions that also characterize society (Oliv- 
er 1968, 40). Another element can be found in the concerns of some teach- 
ers, parents, and community groups that the emphasis on potentially 
controversial problems will lead to a thoughtless “controversy-is-good-per- 
se,” and generates an unnecessarily adversarial climate in the classroom 
(Shaver 1992, 83,95). 

Another type of critique comes from proponents of a content-based 
civic education. Because an issue-centered approach requires a significant 
allocation of scarce classroom resources and extra effort on the part of teach- 
ers, it effectively reduces the time that can be spent on content coverage. 
This has made the issue-centered approach unattractive to teachers who are 
committed to exposing students to a broad, well-structured content cur- 
riculum. While most teachers are willing to trade breadth of knowledge for 
a greater depth of understanding, there is the concern that by adopting an 
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issue-centered approach, content will be sacrificed to the extent that stu- 
dents will lack the knowledge base that is a prerequisite for an informed 
examination of policy problems. 

Indeed, the view of some proponents (though, as indicated above. Dewey 
was not in this camp), is that the issue-centered approach should replace 
content-based teaching altogether. A particularly scathing critique of this 
extreme approach was recently articulated by E. D. Hirsch ( 1996), who 
believes that eschewing content for the sake of stressing specific problems 
will hurt under-privileged students. Hirsch asserts that dropping content 
from the curriculum will deprive children from disadvantaged backgrounds 
of the basic knowledge and skills that more advantaged children receive in 
their homes, even though it is no longer provided in the schools (Hirsch 
1996,6-7. 113-114). 

Finally, doubts have been raised about the methodology of issue-cen- 
tered education. Many educators believe that the structure provided by the 
framework of content-based curriculum is a crucial element in teaching. 
Here, the concern is that the issue-centered approach, with its interdisci- 
plinary subject matter and emphasis on process over content, lacks the con- 
ceptual structure needed to facilitate attainment of content standards of 
achievement. From this weakness, critics see the ultimate source of many 
of the difficulties that have been documented in attempts to implement the 
issue-centered approach (Patrick 1998, 10)3- 

These criticism are warrented, but they should not cause us to com- 
pletely dismiss or ignore issue-centered civic education. Although a strict- 
ly issue-centered civic education curriculum denies students the structure 
of discipline-based learning and will, in all likelihood, never receive broad- 
based support in the schools, the approach, properly conceived and utilized 
in the schools, has a great deal to offer. The challenge is how to take advan- 
tage of the benefits of issue-centered civic education without sacrificing 
student achievement of content standards in the teaching and learning of 
civics and government. Project Citizen is the kind of issue-based civic edu- 
cation program that meets this challenge for early adolescents. 

An Exemplary Issue-Centered Civic Education Program 

Project Citizen is an issue-centered civic education program that fos- 
ters the democratic dispositions and skills that enable effective and respon- 
sible participation in government and civic society. The program asks students 
to become actively involved with governmental and civil society organiza- 
tions to acquire the social capital necessary for responsible democratic cit- 
izenship. The program rests on several theoretical underpinnings. First, that 
democracy requires self-government and therefore active and informed cit- 
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izen participation. Second, that an essential component of citizen partici- 
pation is the disposition and ability to monitor and influence public policy 
decisions. Third, that students learn this component best by actually engag- 
ing in the public policy process, while "doing citizenship." Fourth, that the 
middle school years are an especially vital time to engage students in the 
democratic process and to foster democratic citizenship. And. fifth, that civic 
education is at its best when young people study problems and issues that 
are important parts of their lives, in their schools or communities. 

The purpose of Project Citizen, then, is to motivate and enable early 
adolescents to enjoy the rights and accept the responsibilities of democrat- 
ic citizenship. The instructional materials are designed to foster the civic 
development of young people in the following ways (Center for Civic Edu- 
cation 1998a). Students are expected to: 

1 ) learn how to monitor and influence public policy in their communities; 

2) learn the public policy making processes; 

3) develop concrete skills and the foundation needed to become responsi- 
ble participating citizens; 

4) develop effective, creative communication skills; 

5) develop more positive self-concepts and confidence in exercising the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Overall, Project Citizen gives to 1 0-to- 15 -year-olds the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in government and civil society while practicing critical thinking, 
dialogue and debate, negotiation, tolerance, decision-making, and civic 
action (Tolo 1998,2-17). 

Although designed for use by middle school students in social studies 
classrooms, the program has also been used at the upper elementary and 
high school levels in language arts, science, and interdisciplinary courses 
with students of all ability levels. Given 50 minute class periods, the pro- 
gram is approximately a six to eight week course of study. The teacher's 
role is primarily one of coach or facilitator, who guides students to new 
sources of information, helps them to arrange contacts, and provides them 
with other helpful suggestions during their inquiry. The teacher’s guide suc- 
cinctly explains each step of the inquiry process, provides many addition- 
al resources (e.g., suggested teaching strategies, guidelines for conducting 
a simulated hearing), and equips teachers with evaluation rubrics for both 
the students’ written and oral performance. The program also provides cer- 
tificates of achievement to be presented to students upon completion of the 
program. The student edition includes several innovative assignments to 
assist participants during each step of the program, specific criteria for com- 
pletion of each assignment, a glossary of terms, and appendices to assist 
students in locating the resources needed for in-depth study of public pol- 
icy issues. . _ 
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For many students, the first step of Project Citizen , selecting the prob- 
lem to study, is the most difficult (Tolo 1998, xvii). Students are often so 
successful at brainstorming problems in their schools (e.g.. trash in the 
school courtyard, attendance, grading scales, violence) and in their com- 
munities (e.g., “brown fields.” lack of sidewalks, water pollution, or the 
discriminatory practices of local businesses) that they have a hard time 
selecting one problem to study. The program then asks students to investi- 
gate the worth of potential problems by interviewing community members 
and reviewing media resources for information about the problem (Center 
for Civic Education 1998 (b), 11-15). Once the class is confident that it has 
obtained enough information about the problems under consideration to 
make an informed decision, the students vote on which problem to study. 
Although not a formal part of the curriculum, many teachers ask students 
to develop criteria to judge the worth of potential problems (e.g., impor- 
tance of the problem, feasibility of study). 

After selecting an important issue, the class is divided into research 
teams to gather information from multiple sources (e.g., libraries, newspa- 
pers. community members, community organizations, legislative offices, 
administrative agencies, and electronic sources). The class is again divid- 
ed into cooperative teams for an in-depth focus on one of the stages of 
inquiry and engagement in the public policy making process (Center for 
Civic Education 1998b, 24-25): 

1) Explaining the problem. This group is responsible for explaining the 
problem the class has chosen to study. The group also should explain 
why the problem is important and why that level of government or gov- 
ernment agency should deal with it; 

2) Evaluating alternative policies to deal with the problem. This group is 
responsible for explaining present and/or alternative policies designed 
to solve the problem; 

3) Developing a public policy that the class will support. This group is 
responsible for developing and justifying a specific public policy that 
the majority of class agrees to support; 

4 ) Developing an action plan to get government to accept the class policy. 

This group is responsible for developing an action plan showing how cit- 
izens can influence their government to adopt the policy the class sup- 
ports. 

The efforts of each cooperative team are displayed in a four-part (one 
for each group) portfolio exhibit and documentation binder. The culminat- 
ing activity for the program is a simulated legislative hearing where stu- 
dents demonstrate their knowledge by role playing expert witnesses testifying 
before community members who represent members of a state legislature. 
During the hearing, each of the four portfolio groups prepares and presents 
a statement on its section of the portfolio. After each opening statement, the 
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panel of community members asks the students questions and judges the 
quality of each team's work according to specific rubrics provided to each 
judge. 

The format of the simulated hearing offers students an opportunity to 
demonstrate their knowledge and understanding of how public policy is 
formulated while providing teachers with an excellent means of assessing 
student performance. Knowing that they are studying a school or commu- 
nity problem that they selected and are part of a team that will make a pub- 
lic demonstration of their work, many students are more motivated to excel 
than they would be under other circumstances. In addition, the hearings are 
an opportunity for students to showcase their thorough understanding of a 
local public policy issue before parents and interested members of the com- 
munity. Often, it is the community members involved in the simulated hear- 
ings that assist in expanding the program by attracting other teachers, further 
funding, and political support. 

In the United States and in several other countries throughout the world. 
Project Citizen teachers and students are encouraged to participate in a local, 
regional, state, or national competition. Although not a requirement for par- 
ticipation in the program, the competitions serve as a way to motivate stu- 
dent learning, reward student achievement, and highlight the program to 
members of the community and potential funding agencies (Tolo 1998. 
xvii). Although not all states or countries have the resources to fund state 
or national competitions, most are working toward that goal or have devel- 
oped innovative ways to reduce the costs associated with a competition 
(e.g., conduct a competition among the portfolios without the expense of 
bringing students). In addition to funding concerns, many teachers choose 
not to participate because they dislike academic competitions generally, or 
because they feel pressured to quickly move on to other topics and con- 
cerns (Tolo 1998, xviii). For many slates and countries, one response to the 
aversion of competitions is to conduct a regional, state, or national "show- 
case” of student portfolios through simulated hearings without scoring the 
results. Without competing, a showcase retains many of the benefits of the 
competition (e.g., motivating students to excellence, exposure for the pro- 
gram) and has been successfully implemented in several locations through- 
out the world. 

Project Citizen is particularly well-suited to effectively complement a 
well-structured content-based civic education curriculum. Schools that use 
Project Citizen as one important component of their civic education pro- 
gram, contextualized by well-structured, disciplined based civic education 
courses, do not give up the positive benefits that go along with well struc- 
tured content. Project Citizen becomes a vehicle for students to put ideas 
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they have learned in the classroom into practice in the real world. Thus, 
Project Citizen is an outstanding example of an issue-centered approach 
that fits within the larger framework of civic education for democracy. 

In addition. Project Citizen effectively responds to many of the criti- 
cisms that educators and others have directed against issue-centered edu- 
cation. Instead of injecting problems into the classroom merely for the sake 
of controversy, the program encourages students to examine important ques- 
tions of policy that are relevant to them and their communities. The format 
of Project Citizen helps to ensure that when difficult questions are raised, 
as they so often are in civic and political life, the students think through the 
issues while remaining respectful of differences of opinion and other points 
of view. Moreover, the issues that are raised during a typical project are 
multifaceted and require that students carefully analyze the arguments and 
evidence on all sides of a given question. 

An Assessment of We the People. . .Project Citizen 

In September of 1997, a research team led by Professor Kenneth Tolo 
at the Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs of the University of Texas 
at Austin conducted a comprehensive eight-month study of Project Citizen 
as it is practiced in the United States of America. Although the assessment 
focused on a number of issues relating to the administration of Project Cit- 
izen (e.g. teacher training, competitions, financial and political support), 
we will briefly focus and summariz.e two categories of key findings: 1) 
classroom use; and, 2) benefits to students. The other findings will be sum- 
marized as we discuss Project Citizen in the United States during the next 
section of this chapter. 

The researchers at the University of Texas found that teachers using 
Project Citizen in the United States face seven key challenges (Tolo 1998, 
xvii): 

1 ) how much time to dedicate to Project Citizen ; 

2) how to fit the program into stale and local curricula and standards; 

3) how to use Project Citizen materials; 

4) how to implement the program in the classroom; 

5) how to determine what financial support and resources are needed to 
complete Project Citizen ; 

6) how to involve parents in the program; and, 

7) how to choose the Project Citizen portfolio topic. 

Many of the challenges arc related to the relative brief period of time the 
program has been in existence. Since the report was published in 1998, sev- 
eral of the concerns have been addressed by national and state administra- 
tors as well as classroom teachers. For example, many states, in cooperation 
with the Center for Civic Education, have developed correlations with state 
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standards or local curricula to demonstrate the program's alignment with 
state or local mandates.- Additionally, as teachers gain experience with the 
program, they are better able to determine how to implement the program 
in their classroom and schools (e.g., how much time to spend on various 
aspects of the program, how to choose a portfolio topic, or how to involve 
parents). 

Also of great interest to those concerned with issue-centered civic edu- 
cation generally, and Project Citizen specifically, are those findings that 
suggest a positive relationship between students involved in Project Citi- 
zen and the acquisition or strengthening of beliefs about democratic dispo- 
sitions and skills. The study reported that (Tolo 1998, xviii): 

1 ) students using Project Citizen believe they can make a difference in their 
communities; 

2) students do make a difference in their communities through Project Cit- 
izen: 

3) students and teachers believe Project Citizen helps students develop a 
greater understanding of public policy; 

4) students and teachers believe Project Citizen helps students understand 
how their government works and develops student commitment to active 
citizenship and governance; 

5) students and teachers believe Project Citizen involves students in their 
communities and helps students learn about specific community prob- 
lems; 

6) students and teachers believe Project Citizen encourages students to work 
in groups; 

7) students and teachers believe Project Citizen teaches students important 
communication skills; 

8) students and teachers believe Project Citizen teaches students important 
research skills; and 

9) students enjoy Project Citizen . 

The study and results are an important first step in assessing the value 
of Project Citizen as a vehicle for civic education and its implementation 
in the United States. However, merely because students and teachers believe 
that Project Citizen produces positive results does not make it so. Further 
study is needed to support or temper the beliefs that both students and teach- 
ers share about the positive benefits of the Project Citizen program. Sub- 
sequent research could identify, with more precision, the knowledge, skills, 
and dispositions of democratic citizenship the Project Citizen aims to devel- 
op to determine the degree, if any, the program positively impacts these 
important areas of democratic citizenship in the United States or abroad. 

Project Citizen in the United States and Abroad 

Because of its focus on community problems and student interaction 
with state and local governments rather than specific content. Project Cit- 
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izen is the kind of civic education program that can be shared with other 
democratic nations throughout the world with few adaptations or in many 
cases nearly direct translations. Through the efforts of Civitas: An Interna- 
tional Civic Education Exchange Program, a consortium of organizations, 
individuals, and governments interested in promoting democratic citizen- 
ship, Project Citizen is currently being used in 15 countries around the world 
including Bosnia and Herzegovina. Brazil, Croatia, Czech Republic, Domini- 
can Republic, Hungary, Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland, Israel. 
Kazakhstan, Latvia, Lithuania. Mexico, Mongolia, Poland, Romania, Rus- 
sia. and Slovakia (Center for Civic Education 1999 (a), 9). Several other 
countries have expressed interest in the program and are planning its 
implementation. 

The Civitas Exchange Program, funded by the United States Depart- 
ment of Education, administered by the Center for Civic Education, and 
further supported by the United States Information Agency, is the interna- 
tional network through which participants exchange information, materi- 
als, and programs on civic education. Although the Exchange Program 
promotes a variety of civic education endeavors, Project Citizen ’s use in 
both emerging and established democracies as a means of developing com- 
petent democratic citizens is surely one of the most important. Tens of thou- 
sands of students in emerging and established democracies around the world 
are participating in the program. Using three discrete examples of Project 
Citizen in practice, the nations of Latvia and Bosnia-Herzegovina as well 
as the state of Indiana, we will examine the program in practice in both 
emerging and established democracies. 

During the 1998-99 school year, the first year of the Project Citizen 
program in Latvia, more than 700 students from 14 schools participated in 
the program. Working with its Civitas Exchange partner organization in the 
United States, the Social Studies Development Center of Indiana Univer- 
sity, the Democracy Advancement Center administers the program through- 
out Latvia. Fifteen thousand copies of Project Citizen materials were translated 
and distributed into Latvian schools in grades 4-10 during the 1998-99 
school year. Eager for new methods of instruction to match a revamped 
civic education curriculum, teachers were intrigued by the challenges of a 
new project in citizenship education. Additionally, the program benefitted 
from a built-in “project week" that required all students to engage in a proj- 
ect for an entire week during the spring semester. Many of the participants 
used this built-in week to complete Project Citizen activities while others 
chose to make Project Citizen an after-school club. 

The Democracy Advancement Center, directed by Valts Sarma. imple- 
mented Project Citizen with the assistance of a variety of organizations in 
Latvia. The Latvian Ministry of Education and Science, the University of 
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Latvia, Daugavpils Pedagogical University, local school boards, and non- 
governmental organizations such as the Jurmala Town Museum all helped 
to facilitate and support the program in Latvia. Although unable to provide 
direct funding for the program, these organizations helped to promote and 
organize Project Citizen activities. With the help of this network, the Democ- 
racy Advancement Center was able to conduct ten one-day teacher training 
seminars in various regions of Latvia during the 1998-99 school year. 

Like Project Citizen programs in other parts of the world, the future 
expansion of the program in Latvia depends on the ability of program admin- 
istrators to gain further financial and political support. To this end. Project 
Citizen administrators are planning to highlight the positive benefits of the 
program in Latvia through a showcase demonstration during the 1999-2000 
school year. Parents, members of the community, interested teachers, gov- 
ernment officials, and representatives from non-governmental organiza- 
tions will be invited to this event in the hopes of attracting further funding 
and support. Given the limited resources of this program and its brief exis- 
tence, the success of the Project Citizen program in Latvia is remarkable. 

Another example of Project Citizen's use and acceptance throughout 
the world can be found in the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. First 
implemented in 1996, Project Citizen has become a major civic education 
initiative of the Federation. As in Latvia and several other countries through- 
out the world, the program is funded and supported by the Civitas Exchange 
Program. CIVITAS ©Bosnia and Herzegovina, a non-governmental organ- 
ization that works toward improving education for democracy directed by 
Rhela Ozidic, administers the program in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
Center for Civic Education, the Arizona Bar Foundation, and Partners in 
Education of Nevada participate with CIVlTAS@Bosnia and Herzegovina 
in the Exchange Program. As in Latvia, the success of the program in a rel- 
atively brief period of time is remarkable. 

In May of 1999, the Federation held its Third Annual We the People 
. . . Project Citizen National Showcase. More than 5,600 students from the 
Federation and the Republika Srpska presented their portfolios at the show- 
case that was attended by more than 550 educators, students, government 
officials, and media representatives (Center for Civic Education 1999 |b| ). 
The Project Citizen Showcase annually brings together students of once- 
warring factions of Serbs, Croats, and Bosniacs for a common purpose — 
to share their issues of public policy, potential solutions, and action plans 
with the larger community. 

As in Latvia, ClVITAS@Bosnia and Herzegovina has established a 
network of organizations that assist in implementing the program. The Unit- 
ed States Information Service of Sarajevo, the Ministries of Education in 
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the Federation of Bosnia-Herzegovina and the Republika Srpska, and other 
non-governmental organizations provide administrative and organization- 
al support. In addition, ClVITAS@Bosnia Herzegovina has established a 
network of 20 regional coordinators to assist in the administration of the 
program. 

Like many other educational initiatives, successful implementation of 
the Project Citizen program depends upon adequately informing teachers 
of the programs existence and providing teachers with professional devel- 
opment opportunities to assist in its implementation. Since 1996. Federa- 
tion Project Citizen Teacher Institutes have involved hundreds of teachers 
and thousands of students in one to four day seminars. The high number of 
Federation teachers who implement the program after these seminars sug- 
gests that they embrace the Project Citizen program as an excellent means 
to civic education for democracy. 

If the recent past is any indicator of the future, the prospects for expand- 
ing the Project Citizen program in Bosnia-Herzegovina are great. Now in 
place are a cadre of committed teachers, administrators, community mem- 
bers, and perhaps most importantly, citizens, who support the program and 
will work toward its continuation. Of course, program administrators real- 
ize the need to seek and gain additional sources of funding and support for 
the program. The program is currently dependent on funding from outside 
the Federation thereby placing it at risk should these funding sources dimin- 
ish or disappear. In the short term, however, they hope to raise awareness 
of the program and its benefits by conducting conferences with headmas- 
ters (principals) and other educational officials. 

A final example of Project Citizen's, implementation can be found in 
the country of its origin, the United States of America. In tne United States, 
Project Citizen is administered nationally by the Center for Civic Educa- 
tion and directed by Michael Fischer. The program is organized similarly 
to another successful civic education program sponsored by the Center for 
Civic Education. We the People . . . the Citizen and the Constitution (We 
the People. . .) program. As with the We the People. . . program. Project 
Citizen is administered through a network of 50 state coordinators who pro- 
mote the program in their states. Limited amounts of free textbooks and 
materials are made available to every state coordinator. Each state is also 
supplied with a small budget to help pay for professional development, mar- 
keting, regional and state competitions, and other expenses directly relat- 
ed to the program. However, all state coordinators are encouraged to seek 
additional sources of funding within their own states. 4 

Even though the Project Citizen program in the United States shares 
several of the same concerns as docs its counterparts around the globe such 
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as funding, teacher recruitment, professional development, and building 
political support, more than 44,000 students participated in Project Citizen 
simulated congressional hearings, 5 Thousands of additional students used 
the materials without participating in a formal hearing (i.e.. many teachers 
conduct informal hearings in their own classrooms.'’ The numbers of stu- 
dents and teachers participating in the, program has risen every year since 
the program began. 

Implementation of the program, however, varies widely from state to 
state ranging from virtually no participation to thousands of participating 
students. 7 Generally, those states that have attracted additional funding for 
the program have been most successful in its expansion. Many states find 
themselves in a dilemma: to attract more funding they need a larger pro- 
gram with more exposure, but to have a larger program with more expo- 
sure they need more funding. We will use the Project Citizen in the State 
of Indiana as one example of its implementation in the United States. 

The Project Citizen program is jointly administered by the Indiana Pro- 
gram for Law-Related Education of Indiana University’s Social Studies 
Development Center and the James F. Ackerman Center for Democratic 
Citizenship of Purdue University. During the 1998-99 school year Indiana's 
Project Citizen program increased dramatically, going from five portfolios 
at a single state competition in 1997-98 to 21 portfolios at two regional 
competitions in 1998-99.* Indiana’s program brings together the state’s two 
largest universities, Indiana University and Purdue University, as well as 
private organizations such as the Indiana State Bar Association and the Indi- 
ana Bar Foundation in a cooperative effort to promote civic education. Using 
the considerable resources of a network or organizations has aided all phas- 
es of program expansion including teacher recruitment, program aware- 
ness, professional development, and funding. 

During the 1998-99 school year the program was also aided by the for- 
mation of an advisory committee of influential community leaders and a 
grant from the USA Group Foundation.’" During the fall of 1998, an advi- 
sory group met for the first time to discuss the future of the program in Indi- 
ana. Several ideas that were generated during the meeting came to fruition 
the following spring. For example, ideas about funding, professional devel- 
opment institutes, regional competitions, and moving the state competition 
to the state capital all became realities during the spring semester. In addi- 
tion, the USA Group Foundation provided administrators in Indiana and Ari- 
zona with funding for professional development institutes during the summer 
of 1999. Administrators in Indiana hope to build on the recent success of 
the program next year by attracting even more teachers and funding agen- 
cies to the program. Like the Project Citizen program in other states and 
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countries, the future expansion of the program will depend upon gaining 
additional resources and support from both public and private institutions. 

Conclusion 

Although proponents of both issue-centered and content-based civic 
education will continue to disagree about the design and structure of the 
civic education curriculum, all can agree on the importance of civic edu- 
cation. particularly among early adolescents. In the United States and abroad. 
Project Citizen appears to be the kind of issue-centered civic education pro- 
gram that could satisfy proponents of both views. If the question of curric- 
ular organization is not reduced to an either/or choice, then it is possible to 
appropriately place important issues or an entire issue-centered program 
into an existing well-structured civic education curriculum. This approach 
minimizes many of the critiques of issue-centered education, preserves the 
benefits of well-organized content-based courses, and helps students to 
relate the sometimes abstract political, historical, legal and economic con- 
cepts to real-world issues that have direct implications for students’ lives. 

How teachers, schools, and countries educate students toward democ- 
racy is perhaps now more important than it was even a decade ago. As his- 
torian Thomas Pangle reminds us in The Ennobling of Democracy: The 
Challenge of the Postmodern Age (1992), it may be more difficult to sup- 
port principles of democracy as better than some alternative (i.e., commu- 
nism) when the alternative is in retreat throughout the world. Ironically, 
democracy may be more fragile in the context of communism’s retreat than 
it ever was during its height. Fortunately, the peoples of emerging democ- 
racies are now able to join the process of more precisely defining democ- 
racy and the kind of civic education that would support their vision. While 
obvious differences exist among democratic nations the world over, a com- 
mitment to human freedom and our own humanity make possible the shar- 
ing of methods and materials that support civic education for democracy. 

Notes 

1 . For very similar, more recent expressions of these views about the failure of issue 
centered civic education to gain widespread acceptance, see Evans. “A Dream Unre- 
alized: A Brief Look at the History of Issue-Centered Approaches.” Social Studies 
SO (September October 1 989): 1 78-84; and Richard E. Gross “Reasons for the Lim- 
ited Acceptance of the Problems Approach," Social Studies 80 (September-Octo- 
ber 1989): 185-86. 

2. See John J. Patrick’s discussion of weaknesses of issue-based education in Chap- 
ter 2 of this volume. 

3. North Carolina, for example, has correlated Project Citizen with the North Car- 
olina Standard Course of Study. 
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4. Many states have been successful at gaining funding for Project Citizen. Arizona 
and California, for example, both receive funding from their state legislatures. 

5. Telephone interview by Thomas S. Vontz with Suzanne Soule. Research Coordi- 
nator. Center for Civic Education, June 3, 1999. 

6. Telephone interview by Thomas S. Vontz with Suzanne Soule, Research Coordi- 
nator. Center for Civic Education, June 3, 1999. 

7. Few Ntates, however, have more than ten classes using the program each year. 

8. An additional 21 portfolios were produced in Indiana but not entered in the com- 
petition. 

9. Telephone interview by Thomas S. Vontz with Hr. Lynn Nelson. Director, James 
F. Ackerman Center for Democratic Citizenship at Purdue U nix eisity June 2. 1999. 

10. The USA Group, a non-profit organization based in Indiana, insures lenders against 
default on federal education loans, supports other student loan guarantors, servic- 
es student loan accounts for lenders, and operates one of the nation's largest stu- 
dent loan secondary markets. The USA Group also has large offices in Arizona. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR 
CROSS-CULTURAL CURRICULUM 
PROJECTS IN CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION REFORM 



By Gregory E. Humot 

he fall of Soviet communism gave birth to a new constellation 
of developing democracies in Eastern and Centra) Europe. Their 
transition from Sovietization to democratization has been prob- 
lematic, and long-term solutions to these problems are still being formu- 
lated and tested. Among the more important components to these solutions 
is finding a way to socialize future citizens for informed participation in a 
democratic society. 

This socialization must take place largely through the agency of the 
public school. Faith in the power of the people presupposes the enlighten- 
ment of the people, and a free democratic society cannot thrive without pub- 
lic schools that teach the knowledge, skills, and dispositions necessary for 
effective democratic participation. 

Curriculum reform aimed at reaching such goals will naturally take an 
evolutionary path in Eastern and Central Europe, but the sudden paradig- 
matic shift from communism to democracy begs an accelerated process. 
Given this situation, “educators of Central and Eastern Europe have looked 
to the West, especially to the United States of America, for inspiration, mate- 
rial aid, and. above all else, ideas for civic education in support of consti- 
tutional democracy" (Patrick 1996. 3). 

A Need for Guiding Principles 

In facing the challenge of formulating and implementing a tradition of 
democratic citizenship education. Eastern and Central European educators 
have engaged in many projects based in the United States and directed at 
educational reform. These cross-cultural projects offer unique opportuni- 
ties for American institutions to work with post-communist counterparts as 
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they reform their citizenship education curricula to reflect a democratic ori- 
entation. These opportunities range from one-time consultancies to in-depth, 
continuing partnerships. An example of a short-term commitment is the 
United States Information Agency’s Academic Specialist Program that sends 
U.S. educators to post-communist countries for two-week workshops in 
areas that include citizenship education. On a more long-term basis, proj- 
ects such as Civitas link U.S. teachers and teacher educators with partners 
in Central and Eastern Europe through exchange programs aimed at fos- 
tering citizenship education reform and curriculum development. 1 

Nonetheless, issues arise in such projects that have no generalizable 
resolutions. As the partnerships between the United States and post-com- 
munist countries test the universality of democratic philosophical prefer- 
ences and pedagogical traditions, questions embedded in these issues may 
not yield pat answers that apply across all cases of curriculum reform. For 
instance, does the American tradition of democratic philosophy and beliefs 
lend itself to the individual contexts and needs of the newly developing 
democracies of Eastern and Central Europe? Additionally, to what degree 
can and should American practices in citizenship education influence the 
newly reformed curricula of post-communist democracies? 

This chapter draws upon. experiences gained from three long-term cit- 
izenship education projects with countries in Eastern and Central Europe. 
The purpose is to provide comparable future projects with a set of guiding 
principles for democratic citizenship curricular reform that address the pre- 
vious and similar questions. 

The projects discussed here were joint efforts between The University 
of Iowa College of Education and leading citizenship education reform 
efforts in the Czech Republic, Armenia, and Bulgaria. Drs. Peter Hlebow- 
itsh and Gregory Hamot, both from The University of Iowa, acted as U.S. 
project co-directors for these projects. The Czech project co-director was 
Dr. Radmila Dostalova, Assistant Director of the Institute for Educational 
Research and Development at Charles University. The Armenian project 
co-director was Dr. Manouk Mkrtchian, Division Head at the Ministry of 
Education’s Center for Education Reform. Dr. Rumen Valchev of the Open 
Education Centre in Sofia served as Bulgarian project co-director. 

The United States Information Agency (US1A) sponsored the Czech 
project through the Congressional ly mandated Support for Eastern Euro- 
pean Democracy Fund. Financial subsidy for the Armenian project came 
from USIA via the Freedom Support Act. Funding for the Bulgarian proj- 
ect came from Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange Pro- 
gram, which is conducted with funds from the U.S. Department of Education 
in cooperation with USIA. These projects involved a residency at The Uni- 
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versity of Iowa College of Education for a team of curriculum writers from 
each country. During their residency, their charge was to meet their indi- 
vidual project goals. All of these teams sought the overarching goal of cur- 
ricular reform in citizenship education. However, each of the projects had 
slightly different approaches to accomplishing this goal and various objec- 
tives subsumed by it. 

The Project Analysis Process 

The guiding principles for conducting cross-cultural citizenship edu- 
cation reform with developing democracies stem from experiences in such 
projects and an organized approach to analyzing these projects within a use- 
ful theoretical framework. The framework used to analyze these projects 
was adapted from cross-cultural psychology. Project documents, interviews 
with project participants, personal notes and journals of the U.S. project 
directors, and the curricula themselves acted as points of reference in for- 
mulating the guiding principles. 

Theoretical Framework. In developing a set of guiding principles, a 
theoretical framework known as the analysis of cultural ecology was adapt- 
ed from cross-cultural psychology (Berry 1996). Developed by Berry, 
Poortinga, Segall, and Dasen ( 1 992). this framework offers four useful cat- 
egories for analyzing projects in cross-cultural curricular reform. 

These categories include the developingdemocracy's new socio-polit- 
ical context, which is defined as the conception of democracy that exists in 
the post-communist partner country. This context may differ significantly 
from one project to another. The program developed for the curriculum writ- 
ers while they were in the United States constitutes the second category, 
new experiences with another culture. The third category, cultural adapta- 
tion. . involves the theoretical and practical alternatives offered by the proj- 
ect for consideration in the reformed curriculum and the decision making 
process that leads to the inclusion of these alternatives. Cultural adaptation 
occurs when the post-communist curriculum writers filter their new proj- 
ect experiences through their new socio-political contexts. The fourth cat- 
egory. observable characteristic of each of these projects, was the first draft 
of the reformed curricula. 

Points of Reference. These three cross-cultural projects offered myri- 
ad possibilities for points of reference. These references included project 
documents, interviews with project participants, personal notes and journals 
of the American directors, and the curricula developed by the partieipants. 

Project documents included each project’s proposal for funding, cor- 
respondence received from project participants and their institutions, and 
project schedules. Interviews with post-communist project participants took 
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place at timely intervals throughout their cross-cultural experiences at The 
University of Iowa. Notes and journals kept by the American project direc- 
tors and staff acted as guides to lessons learned from preceding projects and 
acted as references for handling similar situations encountered in ensuing 
projects. The curricula themselves acted as points of reference for com- 
parative analysis. This analysis highlighted the effects of the guiding prin- 
ciples across the projects. 

A constant comparison of the three projects on the four categories adapt- 
ed from the analysis of cultural ecology led to the findings of this inquiry. 
First, however, an in-depth description of each project is necessary to give 
the findings, and the guiding principles that follow, a contextual basis. 

The Three Projects 

The projects with the Czech Republic, Armenia, and Bulgaria all shared 
the overarching goal of curricular reform for democratic citizenship edu- 
cation. A brief description of each project’s goals and format lays the foun- 
dation for the findings and overall guiding principles derived from these 
projects. 

Citizenship Education for the Czech Republic. The “Citizenship 
Education for the Czech Republic” (CECR) project was a collaborative 
partnership between The University of Iowa College of Education and the 
Charles University Institute for Educational Research and Development in 
the Czech Republic. Beginning in 1989, civic education reform in the Czech 
Republic sought to eliminate Marxist-Leninist perspectives in the histori- 
cal, philosophical, and social science content of the curriculum; to reintro- 
duce the study of religion into the curriculum; to renew the study of Czech 
history, culture, heritage, and geography; and to move from expository to 
active teaching and learning in the classroom (Hamot 1997). This project 
sought to pursue this ideal for civic education reform through three goals. 

First. CECR targeted the redesign of citizenship education practice at 
the secondary school level. The existing social studies curriculum, put in 
place after the fall of communism in 1989, set the content for this course. 
The Institute for Educational Research and Development, in consultation 
with Ministry of Education officials and Charles University faculty, decid- 
ed that the third form of secondary schools ( 1 7- and 18-year-old students) 
was the most appropriate level for implementation of a new citizenship edu- 
cation curriculum. To achieve this goal, the United States Czech project 
directors organized two workshop for a team of five Czech teachers and 
scholars chosen by the Czech project co-director as the curriculum writing 
team. The first workshop, held in Prague, centered on curriculum design 
and pedagogical methods crucial to citizenship education in the Czech 
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Republic. During the second workshop, the Czech curriculum team took 
up residence at The University of Iowa College of Education for three 
months. This workshop resulted in the first draft of the reformed citizen- 
ship education curriculum for Czech secondary schools. This draft includ- 
ed 21 instructional units containing 63 lessons, all of which were based on 
the existing content areas normally taught in the third form. These lessons 
took the format of stated objectives and suggested procedures for opening, 
developing, and closing the lessons. 

The second goal of the project focused on an evaluation of the desired 
outcomes (knowledge, skills, and dispositions) commonly associated with 
life in a democracy and conceived by the Czech curriculum writers in con- 
sultation with American experts in citizenship education during their resi- 
dence in Iowa. After a workshop with American and Dutch research and 
evaluation experts in Prague. Czech researchers gathered empirical evi- 
dence on this curriculum reform effort during a field test of the draft cur- 
riculum conducted in a nationally representative sample of Czech schools. 
These data led to revisions of the entire curriculum for final publication and 
use in Czech secondary schools. 2 

The project’s third goal involved the advocacy and dissemination of 
the reformed curriculum through the professional development of Czech 
secondary teachers. This goal was achieved through a major international 
workshop conducted in conjunction with the annual Summer School on 
Education for Democracy, Constitutionalism, and Citizenship at Universi- 
ty Palacke'ho, Olomouc, Moravia, the Czech Republic. During this confer- 
ence, eleven American project participants were involved in both presenting 
and attending workshops based on the new curriculum. 

Education for Democratic Citizenship in Armenia. The ‘"Education 
for Democratic Citizenship in Armenia” (EDCA) project was a collabora- 
tive effort between The University of Iowa College of Education and the 
Armenian Ministry of Education. With the fall of communism, the Armen- 
ian Ministry of Education eliminated the Soviet-imposed civic education 
course titled “Man and Society.” This course, heavily laced with Marxist- 
Lcninist ideology, no longer served a purpose in the Armenian transition to 
democracy. 

Unlike the Czechs, however, Armenians did not take immediate steps 
to replace this course with one dedicated to education for effective demo- 
cratic citizenship; nor did they reintroduce curricula more suited to demo- 
cratic pedagogical and philosophical principles. Seventy years of communism 
and a long history of subjugation by foreign interests left the Armenians 
with no previous experience on which to build or to reintroduce curriculum 
for a free and open society. As a result, consultations with Ministry of Edu- 
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cation officials, university and pedagogical institute rectors, and Armenian 
teachers led to the puipose of this project: filling the need for a complete- 
ly new course in citizenship education. Further discussions led to the proj- 
ect goal of developing a framework and accompanying instructional materials 
for an original citizenship education course in Armenia. This course tar- 
geted the seventh grade — the penultimate level of compulsory schooling in 
Armenia. The Armenian and American project directors designed a three- 
phase project aimed at developing the first citizenship education curricu- 
lum for the newly independent Armenia. 

During Phase I, an American project director visited Armenia to work 
with the Ministry of Education on three objectives: (a) conducting a work- 
shop on citizenship education curriculum development, (b) choosing a six- 
member Armenian curriculum writing team, and (c) preparing the specifications 
for the materials to be developed. This visit resulted in an agreement for 
the new course to contain a curriculum framework as a content guide for 
teachers who would teach this new course and to include sample lessons 
for implementing this framework. Phase I concluded when the Armenian 
curriculum writing team attended a two-week workshop at The University 
of Iowa. 

Immediately prior to this workshop, the Armenian team conducted inter- 
views with key informants in Armenia in order to settle on the core knowl- 
edge needed for this new course. Upon their arrival in Iowa City, the Armenian 
team focused on the theory and design of a curriculum framework for cit- 
izenship education. Between Phases I and II, the Armenian team returned 
home to collect the necessary materials for Phase II and to conclude work 
on a draft of the curriculum framework. 

Phase II was a three-month curriculum development workshop held at 
The University of Iowa. During this workshop, the Armenian team con- 
sulted with American experts in civic education and curriculum design, 
finalized their curriculum framework, and developed sample instructional 
materials that exemplified the knowledge, skills, and dispositions embed- 
ded in their framework. 

The framework developed by the Armenian team took the form of con- 
tent essays with accompanying educational goals for each of seven units. 
Each unit contained between four and six lesson plans illustrating various 
instructional strategies associated with democratic citizenship development. 
These lessons, similar to the Czech design, contained behavioral objectives 
followed by suggested teaching formats that included opening, developing, 
and closing each lesson. The Armenian team participated in a variety of 
field experiences carefully designed to assist them in completing their cur- 
riculum development task. These experiences took place in Iowa City and 
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diverse geographic and demographic regions of the United States, such as 
Minnesota and California, and included schools visits, attendance at pro- 
fessional conferences, and observations of city council meetings and school 
board meetings. 

Phase III consisted of two stages. First, the draft curriculum framework 
and instructional materials underwent critical review by a team of Armen- 
ian and U.S. experts in the social and behavioral sciences, history, special 
education, philosophy, and pedagogy. Second, upon expert revision of the 
new curriculum and materials, the American and Armenian partners host- 
ed an in-service workshop in Yerevan, Armenia for a group of Armenian 
secondary school teachers responsible for field testing the new curriculum. 
At this time, the Ministry’s Center for Educational Reform is gathering and 
analyzing the field test data for final revision of the new curriculum. Eight 
schools located throughout Armenia are participating in the field test. Con- 
tinued funding for publication and dissemination is a future goal of EDCA. 

Citizenship Education Curriculum Development for Bulgaria. "Cit- 
izenship Education Curriculum Development for Bulgaria” (CECDB) is an 
ongoing project conducted collaboratively between The University of Iowa 
College of Education and the Open Education Centre in Sofia, Bulgaria. 
This project is the result of a gift presented by First Lady Hillary Clinton 
to the people of Bulgaria in February 1998. 

With Bulgaria’s liberation from totalitarian communism in 1989, var- 
ious, but uncoordinated, citizenship education projects developed through- 
out the country. Areas of concern for citizenship education reform centered 
on content related to free market economics and conflict resolution. The 
Open Education Centre led these reforms by establishing centers through- 
out the country that offered extracurricular opportunities for Bulgarian stu- 
dents to participate in various forms of citizenship education. These activities 
ranged from dramatic productions to debate tournaments. Other curricular 
innovations developed throughout the country, as well as some developed 
by the Open Education Centre, took the form of suggested activities that 
could be integrated into existing areas of the Bulgarian curriculum. 

However, these innovations did not represent a concentrated effort to 
develop a new curriculum (Armenian model), or to revise an existing cur- 
ricular mandate into a citizenship education course (Czech model). A pre- 
liminary meeting between the U.S. and Bulgarian project directors resulted 
in the overarching goal for CECDB to develop citizenship education cur- 
ricula for all pre-col legi ate grade levels in Bulgarian schools (i.e„ primary 
school, secondary school, and high school). These three levels parallel gen- 
erally the U.S. conception of schooling that includes elementary school, 
middle school or junior high school, and high school. During its spring ses- 
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sion, 1999, the Bulgarian Parliament voted to adopt the project’s resultant 
courses as the new core curriculum in citizenship education for Bulgarian 
schools. 

Similar to EDCA, this project involved a three-phase approach to cur- 
riculum reform for citizenship education. However, CECDB was unique in 
two critically important aspects. First, this project had a third collaborator — 
the Center for Citizenship Education in Warsaw, Poland. This nongovern- 
mental organization, established as an outgrowth of projects conducted 
originally in the Polish Ministry of Education, has perhaps Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe’s longest and most prolific record in developing citizenship edu- 
cation curricula since the fall of communism. The puipose of engaging this 
center in the reform of Bulgarian citizenship education was to foster cross- 
national alliances between emerging democracies in the region. Ten years 
have passed since the fall of communism in Europe, and many projects on 
citizenship education reform have been successful. This collaboration between 
two post-communist curriculum development centers, in conjunction with 
an American partner, introduced a new era in these endeavors, one that brings 
to the table the growing expertise of these newly established democracies 
in their quest to reform citizenship education for their countries. 

Second, this project was unique because the bulk of curriculum writ- 
ing took place in Bulgaria. After a workshop with the Poles concluded in 
Sofia, the Bulgarian curriculum writers, drawing on their existing experi- 
ence and that of the Poles, wrote the first draft of the primary and second- 
ary curricula. During the first phase of the project, one of the U.S. project 
directors visited Sofia to observe the curriculum writing process being imple- 
mented by the Bulgarian team. Unlike the lesson format adopted in the 
Czech and Armenian projects, the Bulgarian team, in consultation with over 
sixty Bulgarian teachers, wrote lesson scenarios for teachers to use as nar- 
rative guides on the basic elements of citizenship education. 

CECDB's second phase took place at The University of Iowa College 
of Education, where the Bulgarian curriculum writers took up residence 
and completed the first draft of the high school course. During this phase, 
the Bulgarians participated in workshops with American experts in citi- 
zenship education and curriculum design to evaluate and improve the first 
draft of the new courses. Additionally, the Bulgarian team attended class- 
es conducted by Iowa City teachers and experienced various teaching meth- 
ods on all three levels for which the curriculum was intended. 

The third phase of the project will bring the U.S. project directors and 
the Polish consultants to Bulgaria to participate in a professional devel- 
opment workshop for Bulgarian teacher educators, who will prepare the 
next generation of teaehers to use the new curricula. These teacher edu- 
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cators, drawn from various disciplines in the pedagogical field, will form 
the core element of a new faculty in the area of citizenship education teacher 
certification. 

Findings 

Findings of this inquiry fall within the categories adapted from an analy- 
sis of cultural ecology. These four categories include the new socio-politi- 
cal context, new experiences, cultural adaptation, and the observable 
characteristics. These findings led to four implications, which contain the 
guiding principles. 

New Socio-Political Context.-' Each of these projects strove for dem- 
ocratic citizenship education curriculum reform within new socio-political 
contexts. The countries involved in these projects began to formulate new 
socio-political contexts after the fall of communism. For the Czech Repub- 
lic and Bulgaria, these changes began in 1989 and 1990 respectively. In 
Armenia, these changes began with the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 
1991. The approach to understanding and implementing democratic social 
and political behaviors in these three developing democracies is simulta- 
neously similar and different. A brief overview of each country's new socio- 
political context illustrates these similarities and differences. 

In the case of the former Czechoslovakia, citizens viewed the approx- 
imately 50 years of Communist Party domination as an interruption of their 
status as a democratic state established by the Treaty of Versailles. Known 
as the “Velvet Divorce,” the breakup of the former Czechoslovakia took 
place in 1993. This peaceful disassociation led the Czech Republic into an 
era of comparative ethnic homogeneity. At present, the ethnic population 
is Czech (94.4% ), Slovak (3%), Polish (0.6%), German (0.5%), Gypsy 
(0.3%), and Hungarian (0.2%). This situation has led to a form of demo- 
cratic citizenship that no longer includes the Slovak nation, but must con- 
tinue to address the existence of minority populations throughout the republic. 
Additionally, the democratic constitution of the Czech Republic advocates 
a mixture of negative and positive rights for its citizens. Unlike the imme- 
diate past, negative rights such as free market economic pursuit and social 
liberalism with regard to freedom and responsibility now appear in the con- 
stitution. Various levels of positive rights, similar to guarantees embodied 
in the previous constitution, ensure employment, healthcare, and retirement 
security. 

Armenia is entirely new to the world of democratic nations. Subju- 
gated for centuries by neighboring powers, present-day Armenia became a 
part of the Soviet Union shortly after World War I. As such. Armenia has 
virtually no democratic history. Additionally, Armenia is the oldest Chris- 
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tian nation on earth. The establishment of Armenian Christianity predates 
that of the Roman Empire. Today, the Armenian Apostolic Church main- 
tains a high place in Armenian society and culture, although 70 years of 
Soviet anti-religious mandates reduced direct participation in the church. 
Ethnically, Armenia is homogeneous. Ethnic Armenians comprise nearly 
96% of the republic’s 3.6 million people, with the remainder being Kurds, 
Yezidis, Russians, Jews, Assyrians, and Greeks. Constitutionally, the Arme- 
nians enjoy a broad mix of negative and positive rights. Regarding the for- 
mer, the constitution guarantees rights to free speech, free assembly, and 
free market economic endeavors. Many of the latter include entitlements 
to property and work, as well as many of the positive rights found in the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 

Political chaos following World War I led Bulgaria from a brief state 
of democracy to a dictatorship that dominated Bulgarian life until World 
War II. After World War II, Bulgaria became a communist nation influenced 
directly by the Soviet Union. In January, 1990, the Bulgarian Parliament 
voted to revoke the constitutionally guaranteed dominant role of the Com- 
munist Party. In so doing, Bulgaria declared itself a democracy with little 
democratic historical context as a guide. The redesign of the constitution 
took place immediately after the fall of communism. This rush to constitu- 
tional reform reflects problems indicative of Bulgaria’s weak historical 
foundation in democracy. However, constitutional provisions that protect 
minority rights eclipse those found in the Czech and Armenian constitu- 
tions. Bulgaria, unlike the Czech Republic and Armenia, is a multicultural 
nation-state made up primarily of Bulgarians (85.3%), Turks (8.5%), Gyp- 
sies (2.6%), and Macedonians (2.5%). Although this multi-ethnic makeup 
is not new to Bulgaria’s social context, it raises issues regarding the new 
political context that were not evident under totalitarianism. Under the pre- 
vious regime, ethnic differences submitted to the communist homogeniza- 
tion process. This process treated all inhabitants as “the proletariat” with 
little regard for cultural differentiation. Now, cultural differentiation is a 
major concern in citizenship education reform. 

Each of these cases shares similarities with the other two. Most obvi- 
ous is their collective emergence from communism. Historically, experi- 
ence with democracy in each case differs from the others. The same is true 
regarding ethnic makeup and, to a lesser degree, regarding constitutional- 
ism. Given these similarities and differences, each approach to curriculum 
reform for democratic citizenship education is unique in philosophical inter- 
pretations of democracy, but somewhat similar in requisite skills and atti- 
tudes. 

Moreover, the differences between the newly democratic socio-politi- 
cal contexts of these three post-communist countries and the more estab- 
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lished socio-political context of the United States was problematic to each 
project. For instance, the notion of liberal democracy so dear to United 
States citizens is not necessarily central to Eastern and Central European 
inteipretations of democracy. The new socio-political contexts in these coun- 
tries. as reflected in their constitutions, includes a communitarian interpre- 
tation of democracy to a much greater degree than does the political system 
of the United States. Ignoring this difference could have led the curriculum 
reform process to a stalemate on the appropriate interpretations of certain 
subject matter such as free market economics and social entitlements. 

Additionally, as noted by the Eastern and Central European partners 
involved in each of these projects, U.S. students are considered to be “part- 
ners’" in their learning experience to a greater extent than students in the 
Czech Republic, Armenia, or Bulgaria. Consequently, existing pedagogi- 
cal limitations — mainly hierarchical vestiges from the past that still exist 
in these new socio-political contexts — influenced the sorts of teaching 
methodologies employed in the reformed curricula. 

New Cultural Experiences. An equally important category for analy- 
sis in the curriculum reform process for democratic citizenship education 
in Eastern and Central Europe is the new cultural experiences offered by 
these projects to the curriculum writers while in the United States. These 
experiences play a critical role in the process because the new socio- 
political context of each country delimits the extent of curricular change 
for democratic citizenship education. However, the new socio-political con- 
text of a developing democracy does not offer a guiding principle for the 
types of new pedagogical experiences that can be implemented within the 
cultural parameters of these unique national settings. 

Given the need to explore the limits of possibility within each new socio- 
political context, the cross-cultural experiences organized for the curricu- 
lum writers while in the United States constituted the new experiences that 
led to curricular reform in citizenship education. Offering a wide variety of 
experiences to the curriculum writers, while they developed and revised their 
newly reformed curriculum, allowed them the opportunity to make judg- 
ments on the viability of implementing or adapting new content and peda- 
gogical practices offered by the U.S. model of citizenship education. 

Rcmy’s curriculum development workshop model, adapted for each of 
the three projects, offers a base for developing cross-cultural experiences 
dedicated to expanding the possibilities for democratic citizenship educa- 
tion in developing democracies. 1 This model centers on the need for a cur- 
riculum development workshop at a major United States research university 
that can offer the necessities, both technical and intellectual, for the com- 
pletion of the project. This workshop model includes an ongoing curricu- 
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lum seminar held with the curriculum writers and the U.S. project direc- 
tors. Additionally, all the experiences organized around this ongoing sem- 
inar feed the curriculum reform process by exposing the writers to innovative 
and traditional approaches to citizenship education in the United States 
(Remy 1996, 70-72). 

Remy developed three key components for the curriculum develop- 
ment workshop: professional development, completion of a written prod- 
uct, and reflective feedback. Regarding professional development, Remy 
advocated drawing upon the expertise of U.S. consultants in civic educa- 
tion and curriculum theory and design, including evaluation. Through work- 
shops held by these experts, ideas heretofore unknown to the curriculum 
writers were placed into consideration for their reformed curricula. 

The second component — the completion of a written product — was the 
essential goal of each of the projects in this study. This component focused 
the process-related experiences of the curriculum writers while in the Unit- 
ed States. In organizing this component, work space, library access, com- 
puter availability, and technical support were essential. Additionally, the 
curriculum writers worked with the U.S. project directors to make the most 
comfortable match between their content knowledge and specific subject 
matter chosen for the curriculum. This match allowed for expedient task 
completion by eliminating, as much as possible, the need for each curricu- 
lum writer to learn an entirely new body of content. 

The third component involves reflective feedback. In essence, the ongo- 
ing seminars with the U.S. project directors and the curriculum writers 
offered a venue for constructive criticism, heady debates, and group deci- 
sion-making that contributed to completion of the reformed curriculum in 
a first draft version and in the evaluation of the curriculum developed in- 
country (e.g„ the Bulgarian project). 

In addition to the curriculum workshop components adapted from Remy. 
the three projects in this study included a partnership component with 
two elements embedded in. but not clearly delineated by, Remy's model. 
First, curriculum writers from the Czech Republic and Armenia were assigned 
teacher partners from the Iowa City Consolidated Public School District 
and professor partners from The University of Iowa College of Education.' 
The U.S. project directors chose these partners based on a match in content 
and pedagogical interests. The goal of the partnership component was to 
allow for less formalized feedback on the curricular products under devel- 
opment or evaluation. The pairs of partners arranged their meeting times 
and conducted their substantive discussions without the intervention of the 
U.S. project directors or project staff. 

Second, this component allowed for school and university classroom 
visits by all three teams of curriculum writers. These experiences enhanced 
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the professional development of the curriculum writers by introducing them 
to teaching techniques and course planning typical of U.S. educational prac- 
tice. Some of these experiences led the curriculum writers to borrow con- 
tent and pedagogical practices heretofore unknown in their schools, but that 
were adaptable to each country’s new socio-political context and, thus, their 
reformed curricula. During these visits, the curriculum writers were able to 
experience the theory presented and discussed in the curriculum seminars 
through actual classroom practice. 

Cultural Adaptation. Cultural adaptation represents the point where 
the new socio-political context and new experiences blend and give life to 
a new curriculum for citizenship education. New experiences, when per- 
ceived through a lens of a new socio-political context, leave the individual 
with certain alternatives. In the case of cross-cultural curriculum reform for 
democratic citizenship education, these alternatives encompass the new 
knowledge, skills, and dispositions that have been learned during new expe- 
riences and that become candidates for adaptation to the new socio-politi- 
cal context. Cultural adaptation also includes a decision-making process in 
which the curriculum writers utilize a discriminating psychological frame- 
work that leads to the development of the new curriculum. 

Cross-cultural curriculum development as enacted in these three proj- 
ects included, by necessity, a variety of experiences offered by the devel- 
oped democracy to the transitional democracy. In these projects, a myriad 
of alternatives on the knowledge, skills, and dispositions required by dem- 
ocratic citizenship education were placed into consideration for the cur- 
riculum writers. In so doing, the U.S. project directors and staff urged the 
curriculum writers to consider constantly the new socio-political context of 
their country when observing and considering the many alternatives offered. 

The constant consideration of the most culturally adaptive alternatives 
concerning knowledge, skills, and dispositions came about as the result of 
two activities: the curriculum seminars and interviews with the post-com- 
munist participants. These two communication vehicles allowed the U.S. 
project directors to gauge the value of any new experiences as viewed by 
the post-communist curriculum writers. In several instances, the curricu- 
lum writers viewed these experiences as inappropriate to their new socio- 
political contexts. Obversely. these vehicles informed the U.S. project 
directors as to which experiences matched well the new socio-political 
contexts, thus requiring further explication and refinement for use in the 
reformed curricula. Without the knowledge of appropriate alternatives, the 
U.S. project directors could have led the curriculum writers to experiences 
not adaptable to their new socio-political contexts; thereby, leading to a 
curriculum for democratic citizenship reflecting only an American per- 
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spective and ignoring the inherent differences between developed and tran- 
sitional democracies. 

An example of understanding the cultural adaptability of certain knowl- 
edge, skills, and dispositions came about during project activities devoted 
to the teaching strategy known as community service learning. The Uni- 
versity of Iowa College of Education has a nationally recognized program 
in community service learning that is an essential component of its ele- 
mentary social studies preservice teacher education program (Wade 1997). 
The U.S. directors offered the curriculum writers a chance to experience 
community service learning as a critically important component of demo- 
cratic citizenship education. In each case, the curriculum writers became 
intrigued by the value of this skill and its concomitant development of dem- 
ocratic dispositions. However, only through interviews with the participants 
and seminar discussions on community service learning did the U.S. proj- 
ect directors realize the past meaning of community service and the nega- 
tive implications this sort of activity may have if included in these reformed 
curricula. Under communism, community service was a requirement of cit- 
izenship mandated by the state. Although community service learning in 
the United States grows from student input in all phases of such projects, 
the U.S. directors learned that the notion itself would not be readily accept- 
ed by teachers and parents in these developing democracies. This activity 
was not yet adaptable to the curriculum writers’ new socio-political con- 
texts due to the totalitarian baggage of communism. 

Equally important in cross-cultural curriculum reform for democratic 
citizenship is the monitoring of decisions made by the curriculum writers 
when adapting new knowledge, skills, and dispositions for their reformed 
curricula. As the constant awareness of adaptable alternatives is incumbent 
upon the U.S. participants, so is the constant monitoring of decisions of 
both exclusion and inclusion in these new curricula. Given the many expe- 
riences offered through the curriculum workshop — anu the cultural adap- 
tation of the curriculum writers to their new experiences — the possibility 
of including aspects of democratic citizenship education not appropriate to 
the new socio-political context of these nations could result. The exclusion 
of universally requisite knowledge, skills, and dispositions crucial to each 
of these contexts is also a concern. 

Again, communication through the curriculum seminars and the inter- 
views played a major role in determining the appropriateness of new expe- 
riences the writers decided to adapt for their reformed curricula. In addition, 
the curricula themselves were another crucially important source for mon- 
itoring the appropriateness of decisions based on the alternatives offered 
by these new experiences. The goal in each of these projects was to advance 
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the notion of democratic citizenship beyond the existing, traditional cur- 
riculum of each participating country. However, socio-political context may 
not have allowed for huge leaps forward in curriculum development that 
were based on the programs experienced by the curriculum writers while 
in the United States. 

An example of this dilemma can be found in the decision-making process 
on an area of content offered for consideration in two of these projects. An 
important aspect of democratic citizenship is the understanding of free mar- 
ket economics. Miller noted the relation of economic literacy to the role of 
the citizen in a democratic society as “rooted in the idea that economics 
provides a set of conceptual tools to help citizens think about their gov- 
ernment’s relationship to the economy and the many economic issues citi- 
zens in a democratic society face” (Miller 1 996, 26). The Czech and Armenian 
projects included a seminar workshop on free market economics. Invari- 
ably, the curriculum writers deemed the concepts difficult for their students, 
but necessary for inclusion in their curricula. However, when the curricu- 
lum writers who prepared the units on free market economics presented 
these units for review, the U.S. project directors and the other curriculum 
writers realized the unadaptability of these materials. The decisions made 
by the Czech and Armenian writers on free market economics became too 
adaptive of U.S. perspectives on this content and were not appropriate for 
the new socio-political contexts of these two developing democracies. The 
wide differences in free market economic maturity between the United 
States and each of these countries dictated a much different approach to this 
essential content. 

The alternatives offered to curriculum writers from developing democ- 
racies and the accompanying decisions required for developing a reformed 
curriculum make up the category of cultural adaptation in such cross-cul- 
tural projects. The point of contact between the new experiences and the 
existing social-political context constitutes the cultural adaptability of dem- 
ocratic citizenship education from a developed democracy to a transition- 
al democracy. 

Observable Characteristics. The interplay between the new socio- 
political context and the cultural adaptability of new experiences leads to 
the observable characteristics, or the actual product. This category reveals 
the similarities and differences between each case with regard to the final 
product. All of the projects in this study sought to reform curricula for dem- 
ocratic citizenship education, and the outcomes of each project achieved 
this overarching goal. Obversely, each project included different objectives 
within the larger goal that derived from the uniqueness of each country's 
now socio-political context. Given the variation in each country's new socio- 
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political context, a comparison of these curricula reveals differences that, 
at times, ran counter to the original expectations of the U.S. project direc- 
tors and staff. 

The outcomes, or observable characteristics, of cross-cultural curricu- 
lum reform projects are dependent on the new socio-political context. 
Although all of these countries emerged from totalitarian communism at 
approximately the same time in history, the type of socio-political context 
they experienced under communism and their unique histories with and per- 
spectives on democracy dictated different orientations for each curriculum. 

However, this observable characteristic “rule-of-thumb” resulted in sur- 
prising similarities and differences in curricular orientation. For exam- 
ple, the Czech and Armenian curricula took on many more points of similarity 
than difference with regard to the varying degrees of emphases placed on 
requisite knowledge, skills, and dispositions. In both of these curricula, the 
orientation relied heavily on the knowledge of democratic principles and 
philosophies, as well as the historical events that led to their development. 
The Bulgarian curriculum writers chose a path that was vastly different 
from the other two. Their curriculum emphasized the need for skill and dis- 
position development. As a result, their curriculum placed knowledge in 
the position of background information that served the primary purpose of 
cultivating democratic skills and dispositions. 

This finding is somewhat counterintuitive because Bulgaria and the 
Czech Republic were “satellite” countries caught in the gravitational orbit 
of the Soviet Union. On the other hand, Armenia was a Soviet Republic, 
and, as such, a part of the Union’s gravitational mass. The expectation that 
the Czech and Bulgarian curricula would hold more points of similarity — 
especially on the need for developing democratic skills and dispositions — 
would be a logical conclusion drawn from this reality. The similarities 
between the curricular orientation of the Czech and Armenian curricula and 
their differences with the Bulgarian curriculum point yet again to the impor- 
tance of recognizing the foundation of each country's new socio-political 
context. The seemingly illogical results of this comparison stem from the 
fact that Bulgaria existed in a much more repressive state than did the Czech 
Republic or Armenia. The hold of the Communist Party on the lives of the 
populace was more constrictive in Bulgaria than in the other two societies. 
The level of “learned helplessness.” or the inability to make decisions for 
oneself, was still a major part of Bulgaria’s new socio-political context. 
Thus, the Bulgarian curriculum writers believed that this socio-political 
reality begged a greater emphasis on the skills and dispositions needed for 
democratic citizenship than did either the Czech or Armenian curriculum 
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The goal of each project was to produce a reformed curriculum for cit- 
izenship education based on a democratic orientation. However, the objec- 
tives for achieving this goal varied. In the Czech project, the objective was 
to refashion an existing course in social studies education — one that would 
reflect, in its new form, the skills and dispositions required for democratic 
citizenship that were absent in its original form. As such, the reformed Czech 
curriculum maintained, in large part, the integrity of the knowledge objec- 
tives found in the original third form social studies course because this 
course was developed after the fall of communism. Little variation in the 
requisite knowledge for Czech students to develop into democratically mind- 
ed citizens was evident. 

The Armenian project pursued entirely original objectives for the sev- 
enth grade course in democratic citizenship. This curriculum, unlike the 
Czech curriculum, required the introduction of new content as well as skills 
and dispositions to accomplish this goal. Virtually every aspect of this course 
sought to fulfill curricular objectives heretofore unknown in the Armenian 
educational system. 

The Bulgarian effort resembled the Armenian project in its complete 
originality, but the Bulgarian curriculum targeted a much wider audience, 
as it was prepared for students at all levels of pre -collegiate education. Addi- 
tionally, the Bulgarian curriculum differed from the other projects because 
its objectives placed a much greater importance on orienting students toward 
requisite skills and dispositions, rather than knowledge acquisition. 

Implications and Guiding Principles 

The theoretical framework served as a lens for analyzing three cross- 
cultural citizenship education curriculum reform projects with post-com- 
munist countries in Eastern and Central Europe. Adapted from cross-cultural 
psychology and known as an analysis of cultural ecology, this framework 
offered the following four categories through which to analyze these proj- 
ects: ( 1) new socio-political context, (2) new experiences. (3) cultural adap- 
tation, and (4) observable characteristics. 

The implications of this inquiry, couched in the form of guiding prin- 
ciples for cross-cultural citizenship education curriculum reform, stem from 
these four categories and correlate with the answers to the following fun- 
damental questions developed by Ralph W. Tyler (1949, I ) as starting points 
for curriculum development: 

1 . What educational purposes should the school seek to attain? 

2. What educational experiences can he provided that are likely to attain 
these purposes ? 

3. How can these educational experiences be effectively organized 7 

4. I low can we determine whether these purposes are being attained? 
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These four questions have driven curriculum development in democratic 
societies for over half a century. These questions acted as the “educational 
link” between the cross-cultural psychological nature of the findings and 
the guiding principles for curriculum reform that resulted from this inquiry 
(Hlebowitsh & Hamot 1999). 

Principle 1: Guiding Philosophy and Educational Purpose. The 

answer to Tyler’s first question, “What educational purpose should the school 
seek to attain?”, can be found in the new socio-political contexts of post- 
communist democracies that U.S. participants need to understand in order 
for them to assist in curriculum reform. Among these three cases, differ- 
ences in socio-political context raised important issues in philosophical 
approaches to curriculum reform that illustrated slightly uncommon ver- 
sions of democratic theory and pedagogical practice. Additionally, in this 
analytical category, each case differed from the United States. 

Given this situation, the first guiding principle in cross-cultural proj- 
ects aimed at citizenship education stems from the need to understand each 
developing democracy’s new socio-political context: The development of 
a common understanding on what Dewey termed a "guiding philosophy" 
( 1 929, 9- 1 0) and the educational purposes implied by this philosophy form 
the foundation on which successful cross-cultural citizenship education 
reform projects will take place. In so doing, the U.S. and post-communist 
partners will share a common base from which to develop the content and 
pedagogical practices needed to support the purpose of the reformed cur- 
riculum as an instrument in the process of democratization 

A guiding philosophy — in these cases represented by slightly differing 
versions of democracy — drives the purpose of curriculum reform. This phi- 
losophy takes its educational meaning from three fundamental factors in 
the educational process: the nature of the learner, the nature of society, and 
the organized subject matter (Dewey 1902, 4-8). Although each of these 
projects sought to develop materials suitable to teaching and learning dem- 
ocratic citizenship, the subtle nuances between their new socio-political 
contexts made each project unique. As a result, the first guiding principle 
implies the need for U.S. project directors and staff members to uncover 
the nature of the leaner and the nature of society in the partner democracy, 
as well as the subject matter most appropriate to teaching democratic citi- 
zenship that is related to these two fundamental factors in the educational 
process. 

To do otherwise could steer the curriculum toward a model unsuited to 
the target population. The differences between conceptions of democracy 
and citizenship in the United Slates and a transitional democracy may, on 
certain m; ,,ers, be so vast that some educational issues may be simply irrec- 
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oncilable. When situations of this sort arise, project participants must return 
to the commonly understood guiding philosophy so as not to mar the over- 
all educational purpose of the reformed curriculum. Thus, the first guiding 
principle implies the importance of knowing the developing country's new 
socio-political context in order for the reformed curriculum to fulfill an edu- 
cational purpose based on a commonly understood guiding philosophy. 

This principle addresses the viability of U.S. democratic philosophy in 
relation to that of the developing democracy. The uniqueness of each con- 
text. although at times very subtle, dictates the guiding philosophy of democ- 
racy. This philosophy reveals itself in the culturally bound nature of the 
learner, nature of the society, and the organized subject matter, thereby giv- 
ing purpose to democratic citizenship education curriculum reform. 

Principle 2: Organizing Educational Experiences. The first guiding 
principle sets attainable objectives founded on a mutually understood guid- 
ing philosophy of democracy. The second guiding principle involves the 
new cultural experiences offered to the curriculum writers and their use- 
fulness in attaining the objectives of the new curriculum. Essentially, these 
new cultural experiences help to answer Tyler's second question: “What 
educational experiences can be provided that are likely to attain these 
purposes?". 

In devising a set of cultural experiences for the curriculum writers while 
in the United States, the American project directors sought to reach two 
objectives. First, the curriculum writers had to be exposed to the theoreti- 
cal purpose of citizenship education in the United States. This objective 
was important to each of the projects because citizenship education in the 
United States offered more than 200 years of experience in attaining this 
educational purpose. The curriculum development workshop model, which 
included the ongoing seminars and the presentations by experts in the fields 
of civic education and curriculum design, was the vehicle for achieving this 
goal. 

Second, the U.S. project directors realized that the theoretical purpose 
of citizenship education needed to be accompanied by observation of and 
participation in actual classroom practice. This objective was achieved when 
the curriculum writers visited schools. During school visits, they had the 
opportunity to experience new pedagogical methods and to discuss these 
methods with teachers. These visits gave life to the theoretical purpose of 
citizenship education encountered in the university-based curriculum work- 
shops. Through this activity, the curriculum writers developed an answer 
to Tyler's second question by realizing the types of new experiences that 
their reformed curriculum might provide in attaining the educational pur- 
pose of democratic citizenship education. 

1 Pc? 
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Taken together, the curriculum development workshop and the school 
visits moved the curriculum writers from their initial conceptions of citi- 
zenship education to the limits of possibility offered by their new socio- 
political context. The theoretical and practical objectives met by these two 
experiences formed the core of the second guiding principle: Established 
theoretical ideas in citizenship education, when combined with their prac- 
tical application, offer new cultural experiences that are most likely to give 
birth to educational experiences aimed at fulfilling the purpose of citizen- 
ship education curriculum reform. 

Although these new experiences may hold promise for the reformed 
curriculum, they may expand beyond the capabilities of the developing 
democracy’s students and teachers. Here, the third guiding principle plays 
an important part in fusing the new socio-political context with new cul- 
tural experiences in an effectively organized and attainable pattern. 

Principle 3: Monitoring Cultural Adaptation. The findings of this 
study implied that cultural adaptation of democratic theory and education- 
al practice from a developed democracy may lead to a reformed curricu- 
lum unsuitable for the developing democracy's new socio-political context. 
These three projects indicated the need to offer new experiences from which 
to choose possible knowledge, skills, and dispositions for adaptation into 
the curriculum. Nonetheless, the alternative experiences offered and the 
decisions that need to be made on whether or not to include these alterna- 
tives beg Tyler’s third question: “How can these educational experiences 
be effectively organized?*’ 

Effective organization of educational experiences requires adaptation 
to the educational context. In cross-cultural democratic citizenship educa- 
tion reform projects, the effective organization of educational experiences 
builds from the new socio-political context and new cultural experiences. 
The reality of life in the developing democracy poses a limit on the reformed 
curriculum. The possibilities held by new cultural experiences in attaining 
the educational purpose tug at the existing, albeit new. socio-political con- 
text. At this point in the curriculum reform process, organizing the newly 
acquired experiences into a coherent curriculum for democratic citizenship 
requires a perception on the part of all the participants as to how to fashion 
educational experiences that expand the horizons of the students and achieve 
the desired educational purpose within the existing educational system of 
the developing democracy. 

Here, a possible problem arises that requires heightened attention to 
detail. As the curriculum develops, constant monitoring of the alternatives 
offered for inclusion in the reformed curriculum mustf take place. The proj- 
ect participants from both countries must work to develop educational expe- 
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riences for students in the developing democracy that reach beyond the 
existing norms, but they must also keep in mind the limits of possibility. 
The effective organization of the educational experiences for democratic 
citizenship must take place within established parameters set by the new 
socio-political context. Additionally, the curriculum must include the most 
appropriate educational experiences for democratic citizenship. A delicate 
balance between these two realities must be established. 

When organizing the educational experiences that give life to the new 
curriculum, the participants must avoid the possible clash between the cur- 
ricular alternatives experienced and the limits of possibility. Avoiding this 
possible conflict while balancing the new socio-political context with new 
cultural experiences leads to the third guiding principle: The effective organ- 
ization of educational experiences for democratic citizenship requires a 
monitoring of cultural adaptations to insure that these adaptations reach 
for, hut do not exceed, the limits of possibility within the new socio-politi- 
cal context of the developing democracy. Otherwise, the application of the 
reformed curriculum to the new socio-political context may result in organ- 
ized educational experiences that confuse rather than assist the students in 
their development as democratic citizens. 

Principle 4: Formative Evaluation of the Outcome. The observable 
characteristic, or outcome, of cross-cultural curriculum reform projects for 
democratic citizenship education is the product. The product in each of these 
projects was the first draft of a course on citizenship for use in the schools 
of the developing democracy. However, the probability that the newly 
reformed curriculum will achieve its educational purpose is strictly specu- 
lative until it is evaluated. As Tyler asked, “How can we determine whether 
these purposes are being attained?'’ 

One answer to Tyler’s fourth question lies in whether or not the new 
curriculum has held true to the democratic orientation dictated by the new' 
socio-political context of the developing democracy. These projects includ- 
ed many opportunities for formative evaluation of the first draft of each cur- 
riculum. These opportunities include the curriculum development workshops, 
informal discussions between the U.S. project directors and the curriculum 
writers, and the partnership programs. By taking advantage of these oppor- 
tunities for formative evaluation, the American project directors and the 
curriculum writers were able to fashion the new curriculum to the socio- 
political realities in which the curriculum would be taught and learned. 

Another answer to Tyler's question is the level of correlation between 
the first draft of the curriculum and each project’s objectives. In each of 
these cases, the U.S. project directors traveled to the developing democra- 
cy to meet with ministry officials, members of leading nongovernmental 
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educational organizations, pedagogical experts, and teachers. These meet- 
ings served the purpose of setting objectives for each project. These objec- 
tives varied from project to project due to the differences in each country’s 
new socio-political context. However, these predetermined objectives offered 
criteria for formative evaluation of the outcomes, or observable character- 
istics, of each project. Prior to leaving the United States, each group of cur- 
riculum writers completed the first draft of their newly reformed curriculum, 
and this first draft allowed for a comparison of the reformed curriculum to 
the predetermined objectives. These predetermined objectives offered bench- 
marks for determining whether or not each reformed curriculum achieved 
its educational purposed in relation to its new socio-political context. 

Obviously, the real test of curriculum reform for democratic citizen- 
ship education takes place in the classrooms of the developing democracy. 
Two of the projects in this study included a field test component. At the 
time of this study, however, only one of these field tests was complete. 
Nonetheless, the formative evaluation of each curriculum as it was being 
developed in the United Slates proved useful in at least allowing for some 
form of feedback before field testing or actual implementation took place. 
Therefore, the fourth guiding principle derived from this study builds upon 
the other three: A systematic formative evaluation of the curriculum’s obser\’- 
ahle characteristics will increase the curriculum 's possibility for achieving 
its educational purposes by centering the developing democracy 's guiding 
philosophy and monitoring the cultural adaptability of new educational 
experiences. 

Conclusion 

This chapter opened with two key questions for United States directors 
to consider when conducting cross-cultural projects in citizenship educa- 
tion reform with partners from post-communist democracies. First, does 
the U.S. tradition of democratic philosophy and beliefs lend itself to the 
individual contexts and needs of the newly developing democracies of East- 
ern and Central Europe? Second, to what degree can and should American 
practices in citizenship education influence the newly reformed curricula 
of post-communist democracies? Left unaddressed, these questions will 
haunt the curriculum reform process to a point where the outcomes of the 
project might bear little hope for nurturing future citizens in the post com- 
munist democracy for which the reformed curriculum is intended. 

This inquiry revealed that these questions have no universally appli- 
cable answers. Each curriculum reform project with a post-communist 
democracy will reveal differences that require distinctly different answers 
to these questions. However, the analysis of curriculum reform projects with 
the Czech Republic. Armenia, and Bulgaria brought forth guiding prinei- 
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pies aimed at assisting U.S. project directors as they seek the unique answers 
to the two key questions. 

Instrumental in determining these principles was a theoretical frame- 
work for analyzing these projects that was adapted from cross-cultural psy- 
chological research. This framework offered four analytical categories that 
proved useful in determining the differences and similarities of these three 
projects as they strove to generate citizenship education curricula with a 
democratic orientation. 

These four categories provided for a systematic analysis of three cross- 
cultural curriculum projects aimed at democratic citizenship education 
reform. This analysis offered findings that, when applied to the fundamen- 
tal questions for curriculum development established by Ralph W. Tyler, 
revealed four guiding principles for conducting similar projects with post- 
communist democracies. Even though these countries hold conceptions of 
democracy and pedagogical practice that differ somewhat from those found 
in the United States, each of them benefitted from the guiding principles 
established by this inquiry. 

Although generalizable answers to the two fundamental questions raised 
at the beginning of this chapter cannot be found, the guiding principles for 
cross-cultural curriculum reform projects in democratic citizenship educa- 
tion formulated through this inquiry do indicate the need to attend to these 
two questions on a case-by-case basis. They also act as maxims for suc- 
cessfully conducting any cross-cultural citizenship education reform proj- 
ects that seek to make a positive impact on the socio-political landscape of 
a developing democracy. 

Notes 

1 . See Center for Civic Education, Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange 
Program (Calahasas, California: Center for Civic Education, 1999). This descrip- 
tive brochure detailing the Civitas project is available from Jack N. Hoar, Direc- 
tor of International Programs, Center for Civic Education, 5146 Douglas Fir Road. 
Caiabasas, California 91302. In addition, see Chapter 6 of this volume, which 
describes the Civitas Exchange Program. 

2. The entire curriculum was published in three volumes: a teacher's manual, which 
included the lesson plans; a student work book; and a book of primary 1 source read- 
ings. The length of the entire curriculum was 894 pages. 

3. The demographic data cited in this section were taken from The World Facthook 
1998 , published by the Central Intelligence Agency of the United States. These 
data can be found on the World Wide Web at: 

http://www.odci gov/cia/publications/facthook/indcx.html . 

4. In 1991. Richard C. Rcmy of the Mershon Center at The Ohio State University 
developed the prototype for organising cross-cultural citizenship education cur- 
riculum reform experiences when he embarked on a major, ongoing project for 
democratic citizenship education in Poland. 
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5. The Bulgarian curriculum writers, due to the fact that they had completed two- 
thirds of their draft curricula in Bulgaria, were in residence at The University of 
Iowa for only five weeks. Due to their short stay, the partnership program was not 
put into effect. 
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BUILDING DEMOCRACY FOR THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY: 
REDISCOVERING CIVICS AND 
CITIZENSHIP IN AUSTRALIA 



By Murray Print 

U'i' aim no less than a change in the political culture of this 
country both nationally and locally: for people to think of 
themselves as active citizens, willing, able and equipped to 
have an influence on public life and with the critical capacities 
to weigh evidence before speaking and acting. 

Advisory Group on Citizenship, 1998 

n a decade characterized by dramatic educational change, the world 
is currently experiencing a quiet revolution in the teaching of citi- 
zenship and democracy in schools. This is not a revolution in ped- 
agogical strategies for teaching civics, or how education for democratic 
citizenship might be assessed in schools, for, although desperately needed, 
these changes are yet to come. This quiet, though profound, change is focused 
on the nature and amount of subject matter taught under the heading of 
civics, citizenship, and/or democratic education in the school curriculum. 
As countries and educational systems prepare for the twenty-first century 
and reflect on their current educational and political problems, they are 
rediscovering the need for civics, citizenship, and democratic education as 
an integral feature of preparing future generations. This reflection, often 
taking the form of a national review, has found serious inadequacies in both 
the understanding and practice of civics in schools and the opportunity to 
learn civics within the school curriculum. Consequently, school curricula 
in civics, citizenship, and democracy education are experiencing substan- 
tial and sustained change, regardless of the country, or the condition of its 
democracy. 

Evidence from around the world clearly demonstrates that most coun- 
tries are in some way reviewing, adjusting, developing, or evaluating the 
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way that education for democratic citizenship is conducted through their 
school systems. Whether it be Britain (as evidenced in the quote above from 
a national review), the United States, Australia, Canada or other established 
democracies, the concerns are similar as these democracies reassess their 
situation with the onset of the new millennium (Patrick 1996). In a report 
released recently, the British Advisory Group on Citizenship (1998) clear- 
ly stated the problem for similar countries. Democracies need to remain 
vigilant and ensure that future generations are well prepared to perpetuate 
democratic principles, processes, and values through a civil society. Fur- 
ther, the Advisory Group on Citizenship issued a challenge that should be 
trumpeted in all democracies around the world: “We should not, must not, 
dare not , be complacent about the health and future of British democracy. 
Unless we become a nation of engaged citizens, our democracy is not secure” 
(1998, 8). 

Many of the democracies created since World War II are equally reflec- 
tive and concerned. Countries such as Germany, Italy, Japan, India, and 
Israel are seeking ways to reinforce their democracies and protect them- 
selves against forces of opposition. The newly r.reated democracies of East- 
ern Europe are even more concerned to identify means by which democracy 
can be consolidated both now and in the future. Many countries ranging 
from Mongolia, Thailand, Indonesia, South Africa, and Brazil are strug- 
gling to establish or maintain their democracies and are searching for viable 
means to ensure a democratic future. 

In all these democracies the role of formal school education is recog- 
nized to be of paramount importance in the process of ensuring a demo- 
cratic future. Within the field of education in general, civics or citizenship 
education has taken the specific lead in promoting democracy in schools. 
Its importance in the school curriculum is beyond dispute. Or is it? This 
chapter addresses the recent developments in one established democracy. 
Australia, as it attempts to grapple with the issues involved in securing its 
democratic future. 

Australia is one of the oldest, most stable and successful democracies 
in the world. Yet many in its current generations know little about the con- 
cepts. processes, and values which underpin their democracy. And for some 
four decades the fundamental knowledge, skills, and values associated with 
civics and democracy have not been purposively or explicitly taught in Aus- 
tralian schools in any systematic manner. There is, in brief, a prevailing per- 
ception that a major “civics deficit" exists among students in Australian 
schools, which in turn has driven recent attempts to stimulate civics and 
citizenship education (Civics Expert Group 1994: Keating 1995; Kemp 
1997; Phillips 1989; SSCEET 1989). 




History of Citizenship Education in Australia 

For the first five decades following the foundation of the Common- 
wealth of Australia in 1901. civics was an integral and important part of 
Australian schooling. In the early years of the newly federated country, it 
was one of the vehicles which helped form common bonds and a sense of 
unity amongst peoples of the formerly “independent" colonies. Through 
civics and moral training in the school curriculum in the first two decades 
of federation students learnt civic virtue and “good" citizenship, especial- 
ly their civic duties and rights. As well, civics looked outwards so students 
learnt about Australia's role in the British Empire and later the British Com- 
monwealth. They also learnt about the functions of government including 
the civil service and cabinet, order and justice, the electoral system, and 
more practical activities such as work, housing, and the care of people (Mus- 
grave 1994; Print 1997; Thomas 1994). 

In this period it was difficult to identify civics or citizenship education 
as a separate subject in school curricula. More commonly, civics was inter- 
woven within history, or increasingly from the 1930s onwards within the 
new school subject called social studies. Until the 1960s. civics addressed 
information about political structures and processes, citizen rights and 
responsibilities, and the values of civic participation as a dutiful citizen 
(Thomas 1994). An understanding of the Constitution, the roles of the civil 
service and cabinet, the place of order and justice in society, and the levels 
of government were all considered important to produce a well-rounded 
citizen. 

Important as these learnings were, some authors suggest that the lack 
of an independent subject, identity, and presence within the school cur- 
riculum contributed to the later demise of civics (Connell 1971; Thomas 
1994). From the 1960s onwards, Australia experienced a significant decrease 
in the formal teaching of civics within the education system (CEG 1994; 
Macintyre 1995; Print 1996, 1997;Thomas 1994). Opportunities decreased 
for even incidental learning, such as the singing of the national anthem at 
school assemblies. Some indirect teaching of civics continued within exist- 
ing school subjects such as social studies and history, but rarely was there 
a deliberate attempt by governments, educational systems, or schools to 
explicitly teach civics and citizenship. This remained the situation until the 
mid-1990s, when the current transformation commenced. 

Attempted Revival. Toward the end of the 1980s several groups demon- 
strated substantial interest in reviving civics within the Australi n school 
curriculum. Attempts by groups of teachers and academics to invigorate 
participation in civics-related subjects in secondary schools were numer- 
ous, particularly at the upper secondary level, though none could be con- 
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sidered successful (Phillips 1989;SSCEET 1989, 1991). In 1989 the Com- 
monwealth and State Ministers for Education adopted a set of national edu- 
cational goals called the Common and Agreed National Goals for Schooling 
in Australia (1989). Active citizenship through civics was highlighted as an 
important objective for school curricula in Australia through two key goal 
statements: 

• To develop knowledge, skills, attitudes and values which will enable stu- 
dents to participate as active and infonned citizens in our democratic Aus- 
tralian society within an international context. 

• To develop in students ... a capacity to exercise judgement in matters of 
morality, ethics and social justice. (AEC. 1989) 

Despite the visionary nature of these statements they were of little value 
unless they were translated into policy within the respective states. As the 
constitutional control of schooling is vested in the six Australian states, with 
the Commonwealth Government only able to provide support, the future of 
this initiative was in the domain of the states. Finally, in 1997, after sever- 
al aborted beginnings, the state and federal governments agreed on a new 
initiative for civics in Australia called Discovering Democracy: Civics and 
Citizenship Education (Kemp 1997). 

Two attempts to stimulate an interest in civics at the national level took 
the form of Australian Senate inquiries: Education for Active Citizenship 
(SSCEET 1989) and Active Citizenship Revisited (SSCEET 1991 ). Although 
heightening awareness and concern at the condition of civics within Aus- 
tralian schools, the reports had little significant impact on educational prac- 
tice. Similarly, the Constitutional Centenary Foundation, formed in 1991 
to encourage public discussion and understanding of the Australian Con- 
stitution (Boston 1996). had little initial impact. The Centenary of Federa- 
tion Advisory Committee, formed to organize the 2001 centenary celebrations, 
also found the need to stimulate understanding of Australia’s civic history 
and its constitution (Pascoe 1996). 

Individually these attempts had merit, though collectively they failed 
to raise the profile of citizenship education to one of national importance. 
In the' Australian states these initiatives in civics did not create a critical 
mass of interest amongst students, teachers, parents, or educational bureau- 
crats. In general Australians, particularly young Australians, remained large- 
ly ignorant about their political and government systems and their role as 
citizens within their country (CED 1994; Doig,et. al 1994; Print 1995, 1996, 
1997). 

A Civics Deficit. The principal factor which helped change public opin- 
ion about the need for citizenship education in schools and which trans- 
formed tacit support into curriculum practice were the abysmal levels of 
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civic literacy of Australians. In the early 1990s media reports of the levels 
of political ignorance amongst Australia's youth shocked the public and the 
nation's politicians alike. The evidence galvanized support for a bipartisan 
political approach to address this problem. 

Low levels of civic and political literacy have been linked directly to 
poor citizen participation, something seen as highly problematic for the 
effectiveness and ultimately the survival of democracies (Bean 1988; CEG 
1994; SSCEET 1989). In the study of Australian attitudes from the Nation- 
al Social Science Survey (NSSS). it was noted, “Interest in politics is a good 
indicator of the propensity for political activity" (Bean 1988, 47). This posi- 
tion was strongly supported by the Senate Standing Committee on Employ- 
ment, Education and Training, which argued: 

[P]ol itical ignorance is a strong indicator of indifference and apathy towards 
political dimensions of experience. The citizen who knows little about com- 
munity affairs, or about local. State and national government is frequently the 
citizen who has little interest in such matters. . . . High levels of political igno- 
rance in a community are therefore a danger sign. . . . They are a warning that 
the quality of democracy may be under threat. (1989, 9) 

It is of great concern to educators and educational policy makers that 
students might acquire only marginally more civic and political literacy as 
they progress through the years of secondary school. An Australian study 
on political understanding, for example, showed that Year 5 students per- 
formed at levels not dissimilar to those of Year 9 students (Doig. et al 1994). 
In part, this finding is supported by other research which suggests a mini- 
mal difference between the levels of political literacy of lower and upper 
secondary students (Print 1995). However, where students had studied civics, 
their levels of civic and political knowledge were significantly higher (Print 
1995). Not surprisingly, opportunity to learn the subject matter does enhance 
subsequent student understanding. 

Concern at the low level of young people’s civic and political literacy 
is not restricted to Australia. In the United States and Canada, research found 
student knowledge of their country’s government to be inadequate, lacking 
in connections, displaying misunderstandings and confusions, overly sim- 
plistic, and polarized (McKeown & Beck 1990; Patrick & Hoge 1991 ; Sears 
1994). 

In one United Kingdom study it was reported that over 70 percent of 
young people declared themselves to have little or no interest in politics 
(Bottery 1990). In both the United States and the United Kingdom, it seems 
that students translate their lack of knowledge and interest into non-partic- 
ipative political behavior, a concern enunciated emphatically in the recent 
British review of citizenship education (Advisory Group on Citizenship 
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1998). The problem for Australia and our education system, however, is the 
direct transition from secondary school student to a compulsorily voting 
and participating citizen. Under some circumstances, such as an election in 
the year when students are eligible to vote, many may participate in their 
first compulsory\voting experience while still at school. If students do not 
acquire a fundamental, non-partisan understanding of political processes 
through the school^ they may well never have an opportunity again. 

Achieving Critical Mass. The foundational factors upon which to con- 
struct a critical mass.of support for citizenship education in Australia were 
already present within the educational community. What those factors lacked 
was the catalyst to unify them, to galvanize them into a powerful force, and 
to inform the wider community. The catalyst was found in the Prime Min- 
ister, Paul Keating, and the formation, largely on his initiative, of what he 
called the Civics Expert Group (CEG). 

The Federal Government commissioned a review of civics and citi- 
zenship education in 1994 by the CEG and its report Whereas the People 
. . . Civics and Citizenship Education 1 (CEG 1994) set the basis for a renewed 
initiative in civics education. From that time civics has been a significant, 
though not dominant, feature of Australian education policy at both feder- 
al and state levels. 

During the 1990s several other broadly based factors have affected 
interest in civics issues within Australia. Awareness of civics issues increased 
through publications and media reports in the education field during this 
time. Australians were challenged by the changing international scene, espe- 
cially developments in the former Yugoslavia, Germany, and parts of Africa 
which impacted on concepts of citizenship and how Australians saw them- 
selves and their nation. Simultaneously many Australians manifested increas- 
ing concern about politicians and levels of political disenchantment rose. 
But it was the activity of ethnic groups within Australia, and particularly 
the role of indigenous peoples as they addressed their identity, which height- 
ened interest in issues of citizenship and civil society. Together with the 
inexorable refocusing of Australia’s identity towards the Asia-Pacific region, 
these factors have forced Australians to reconsider their understanding of 
civil society and their national identity as well as the need for citizenship 
education in schools. 

The critical mass created by the CEG report was reinforced by a set 
of serendipitous factors that have encouraged Australians to reflect upon 
what directions civics may take in schools. Coining together in Australia 
in the mid-to-late 1990s. these factors include the approaching centenary 
of the Australian federation, the Olympic Games in Sydney in 2000. ini- 
tiatives such as the Centenary of Australia Advisory Committee, and the 
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Ideas for Australia program, as well as the increasing pressure for an Aus- 
tralian republic. 

Together these factors stimulated debate and helped focus Australian 
interests towards a coherent and comprehensive program of citizenship edu- 
cation in Australian schools. Therefore, as Australians stand at the begin- 
ning of a new millennium, they are ready to take on a new set of values that 
will underpin new directions and new ideals for what it means to be an Aus- 
tralian. In this exercise, the role of the school, particularly what is offered 
as civics through the school curriculum, will be of vital importance. 

By the late 1990s the substantial support for the new civics and citi- 
zenship education from governments and educational systems is being trans- 
lated into educational practice. Yet there is little evidence of widespread 
support from teachers en masse, or from teacher subject associations, and 
certainly not from teacher unions (Dickson 1998). 

Conversely, in the important case of New South Wales, with the excep- 
tion of small numbers of history teachers and a negative response from the 
NSW Teachers Federation, there has been little opposition (Dickson 1998). 
Most teachers, it appears, are in a condition of resigned acceptance. 

Discovering Civics: The Vehicle for Democratic Citizenship 
Education 

In May 1997, after a gestation lasting some fourteen months, the then 
recently elected Federal Government released its policy on what has become 
known as civics and citizenship education. The new civics initiative, called 
Discovering Democracy , was designed to address the fundamental prob- 
lems identified within the Australian education system in the area of civics 
and citizenship education. This policy continued, with some changes and 
redirection, the former federal government’s policy as stated in its support 
of the CEG report of 1994 (Keating 1995). In the process some $18 mil- 
lion was allocated, almost entirely for civics in schools, to civics and citi- 
zenship education over four years. 

The principal areas of difference between the new civics policy docu- 
ment and its predecessor were in many ways not significant. Where differ- 
ences are discernible they have tended to be greater emphasis upon three 
features: ( 1 ) history as the vehicle for civics in schools, (2) addressing a set 
of predominantly democratic values, and (3) to a lesser extent, the subject 
matter associated with the rule of law. 

The most substantial, most expensive component of the Discovering 
Democracy program is the Discovering Democracy Schools Materials Pro- 
ject (DDSMP). This consists of sets of curriculum resources produced by 
the Curriculum Corporation and disseminated to all Australian schools (Cur- 
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riculum Corporation 1998; Ferguson 1998). Within the federally funded 
curriculum materials produced by the Curriculum Corporation, clear his- 
torical and legal emphases are found. 

Goals. The intention of the DDSMP, and Discovering Democracy itself, 
is to assist students in Australian schools to understand the relevance of our 
political and legal systems, to know how they evolved and function, an'* to 
develop capacities to participate as informed, reflective and active citizens 
in their multiple civic communities. More specifically the goals (Curricu- 
lum Corporation 1998) are for students to: 

• Gain knowledge and understanding of Australia’s democratic process- 
es, government and judicial system, and the nation’s place in the inter- 
national community. 

• Understand how participation and decision-making operate in con- 
temporary Australia and how the nation’s civic life might change in the 
future. 

• Develop personal character traits such as respecting individual worth 
and human dignity, empathy, respect for the law, being informed about 
public issues, critical mindedness and willingness to express points of 
view, listen, negotiate, and compromise. 

• Understand how our system of government works in practice and how 
it affects citizens. 

• Understand the rights and responsibilities of citizens, and the opportu- 
nities for exercising them at local, state, and federal levels. 

What is clearly present in Discovering Democracy is an explicit state- 
ment of the importance of a set of values for students to acquire. These val- 
ues are encouraged within Discovering Democracy in order to reflect and 
enhance the cohesive, pluralistic nature of Australian society. Those val- 
ues, which are recognized, include: 

• democratic processes and freedoms (such as speech, association, reli- 
gion); 

• government accountability. 

• civility and respect for the law; 

• tolerance and respect for others; 

• social justice; and 

• acceptance of cultural diversity. 

It is the deliberate inclusion of enunciated values, particularly a set of 
values associated with the concepts and processes of democracy, which sig- 
nificantly differentiate Discovering Democracy from other and earlier forms 
of curriculum in social education. It is also highly likely that this area of 
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the civics curriculum will cause some concern for teachers who perceive 
they have not deliberately taught values in the past and are not prepared for 
teaching these values now. 

Structure. Discovering Democracy is organized into two closely inter- 
related components of a comprehensive program: first, a multi-year fund- 
ed program for schools and second, a number of incentives for supporters 
of citizenship education. The great majority of activities are focused on 
schools across the range of years from Year 4 to Year 1 0. The second, far 
smaller component, involves groups associated with civics and citizenship 
education and schools — academics, subject associations, parents, and prin- 
cipals — which play a supportive role in facilitating and encouraging the 
effective implementation of civics and citizenship education in Australian 
schools. 

The subject matter of Discovering Democracy is presented in two sep- 
arate packages of materials: one for middle and upper primary school and 
the other for lower and middle secondary school. Within those curriculum 
resource packages are found the three traditional components of content: 
knowledge, skills, and values, which focus on four themes (Curriculum 
Corporation 1998; Ferguson 1998): 

• Who Rules? This theme addresses how' power has evolved and is exer- 
cised within Australia's democratic system as well as the rights and 
responsibilities of citizens and the principles underlying Australian 
democracy. 

• Law and Rights: This theme examines the rule of law. its origins in 
Australia and how laws are made including the role of constitutions, 
parliaments, and courts. 

• The Australian Nation: The emphasis of this theme is the establishment 
of Australia’s democratic institutions and how c>vic identity has changed 
over time in our nation. 

• Citizens and Public Life: The final theme addresses the ways people 
participate in Australia’s civil society, particularly the way people can 
effect change within our democracy. 

The four themes are addressed in eighteen units of study (see Appen- 
dix I ) spread across four levels of schooling: middle primary (Years 3-4). 
upper primary grades (Years 5 6/7). lower secondary (Years 7/8), middle 
secondary (Years 9-10).- It was recognized and agreed in the project that in 
the early primary school years it would be difficult for students to com- 
prehend relevant concepts in civics and citizenship education. 

More problematic is the apparent tacit acceptance that civics anti citi- 
zenship education should not be included within school subjects in the final 
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two years of secondary education (CEG 1994; Kemp 1997). As in many 
other countries the end of Australian secondary education is dominated by 
extremely important external, systemic examinations. Results from these 
examinations (which are set across a range of school subjects and at advanced 
levels of difficulty) are used for highly competitive entry into universities 
and specific disciplines or faculties as well as a record of school achieve- 
ment. Consequently there has been little support for either creating specif- 
ic school subjects at this level, including such Grade 12 courses as Problems 
of Democracy or Government as found in the United States, or the inclu- 
sion of civics within existing school subjects. Yet some students in Aus- 
tralian schools will turn eighteen in their final year of schooling, or soon 
after, and under Australian law will be required to vote in both state and 
federal elections. Many find it ironic that the closer students are to the age 
of compulsory voting and adulthood the less likely they are to participate 
in the formal learning of civics. 

While themes have minimal content included within the individual unit 
structure, each is supported by additional access to substantial audio-visu- 
al resources (Curriculum Coiporation 1998). Each of the themes also pro- 
vides: (1) indicators of student achievement stated in reasonably general 
terms; for example, students can describe the role of political parties in Aus- 
tralian democracy; or identify and evaluate strategies citizen groups employ 
to achieve political change; and (2) explicit links to curriculum statements 
for each of the six states and two territories; this link is to the appropriate 
syllabus document or curriculum framework in the respective state or ter- 
ritory. Further, each unit of study is structured around three to five focus 
questions per theme, which outline content, teaching and learning tasks, 
and special features associated with that theme. In addition, minimal back- 
ground information is supplied in each unit of study, but this can be readi- 
ly supplemented by the resources supplied including a reference book, two 
CD-ROMs, a video, and other resources appropriate to that theme. Final- 
ly, most of each unit of study is devoted to providing multiple activities for 
students to use which also guides teachers in terms of content and learning 
activities. The deliberate, explicit intention in the creation of Discovering 
Democracy is to actively involve students in learning. This is achieved 
through discussions, focused inquiry sessions collecting data, group exer- 
cises. school-based participation, using cartoons and photographs, use of 
technology especially the Internet, and similar activities. 

The content in each theme represents a deliberately selective coverage 
of the learning domain associated with that theme. Comprehensive content 
coverage was neither desired nor possible. The content is also explicitly 
Australian in nature, as that was the deficiency clearly evident among Aus- 
tralian students (see the Appendix). 
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The curriculum materials in the Discovering Democracy program have 
been designed to be extremely user friendly for teachers. Given that many 
teachers have not formally studied civics, or addressed it systematically in 
teacher professional development programs, they need to be encouraged to 
adopt the resources. This policy and practice appear to be most successful, 
and initial responses from teachers who have used the materials are highly 
positive. It appears that the materials achieve their intended purpose. The 
more substantive problems are twofold: first to make teachers aware that 
the curriculum materials exist, and second, to encourage teachers to use 
them. 

Development and Implementation. The means by which the Dis- 
covering Democracy policy was developed and implemented were four- 
fold. First, the creation of a key advisory body, the Civics Education Group, 
drawn mostly from the university academic disciplines and educational 
systems, was an instrumental step in developing and implementing a citi- 
zenship education program. The group's task was to advise on and super- 
vise all aspects o*' citizenship education associated with the Federal 
Government's program. As such it has been an extremely influential group, 
and its composition (two historians, a professor of law, and two educa- 
tional bureaucrats) further suggests the direction of the federal civics ini- 
tiative. Second, there was development of packages of civics and citizenship 
education curriculum materials for distribution to all ten thousand Aus- 
tralian schools. These include hard copy and CD-ROM resources for teach- 
ers and students which will be delivered over several years. Third, there 
was the allocation of S4.6 million, a small but helpful amount, to provide 
teacher professional development around Australia for the effective use of 
the curriculum materials. Fourth, small amounts of funds for key players 
in universities, subject associations, vocational education and community 
education were allocated to enhance the implementation of civics and cit- 
izenship education. 

The First set of complementary curriculum resources for all 10,000 Aus- 
tralian schools was disseminated in November 1997. This set consisted of 
the Ministerial Statement by Dr. Kemp, the Commonwealth Minister for 
Education. Training and Youth Affairs, a booklet called Introducing Dis- 
covering Democracy, a CD-ROM called One Destiny, and one issue of a 
teacher magazine on civics. Unfortunately this set of materials arrived at 
schools toward the end of the academic year when teachers w'erc conduct- 
ing assessments and preparing student reports. As there was little addition- 
al publicity on the materials' arrival, ora strongly perceived need by schools 
and teachers to address civics and citizenship education, those resources 
were largely ignored. Indeed many teachers were completely unaware of 
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the Discovering Democracy program or that the resources were available 
in their schools. 

A year later the main set of Discovering Democracy cunicul urn resources 
were distributed to all schools. The materials were packaged into two sep- 
arate kits: one for primary schools and one for lower-middle secondary 
schools. These are teacher and student centered materials consisting of two 
activity-focused books on the units of work, two CD-ROMs, a video, and 
a specially written reference book and posters. Additional resources, includ- 
ing assessment materials, will be distributed later in the project. A Disct v- 
ering Democracy website has been established by the Curriculum Corporation 
to provide additional resources for students and teachers. 

There is some anecdotal evidence to suggest that the curriculum mate- 
rials from Discovering Democracy have been well received and are per- 
ceived by teachers to be useful. But will teachers and students in Australian 
schools use them in classrooms? Several key issues need to be addressed 
to determine if teachers will implement Discovering Democracy effective- 
ly and thereby help rediscover civics and citizenship education. 

Issues in Rediscovering Civics and Citizenship Education 

Implementation: Federal-State Relations. Given that the Australian 
states have a constitutional mandate over education, and the Commonwealth 
cannot impose policy upon them, if any form of national policy is to be 
effected the federal government must encourage and persuade the states to 
agree. The Commonwealth, as the initiator of Discovering Democracy, used 
three methods to actively encourage the states to accept the program and 
implement it in schools: first, by proactively seeking their support and 
encouraging involvement in decision-making in the planning of the pro- 
gram; second, through the provision of curriculum resources to all of Aus- 
tralia's 10,000 schools at the expense of the Federal Government; and third, 
through providing the states with nearly five million dollars for teacher pro- 
fessional development to help implement the program. 

Relations between the states and the federal government are frequent- 
ly not positive, particularly where different political parties form the gov- 
ernments. In recent times the federal government has been from the 
liberal/conservative parties and so have the majority of states. New South 
Wales, the first settled by Europeans and the most populous state, accounts 
for more than a third of the national school population. This state's gov- 
ernment has been from the labor/democrat parties. Regardless of the gov- 
ernment’s political persuasion, the large proportion of people in New South 
Wales makes it extremely difficult to achieve anything of a national nature 
without that state’s agreement. 
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Federal-state relations in civics and citizenship education have proved, 
thus far, to be remarkably cohesive and resilient. This is not often the case 
in education and certainly not in other aspects of inter-governmental rela- 
tions such as transport or health. This harmony, achieved largely through 
the engagement and goodwill of the states, together with the largesse of 
federal funds, has led to consensus about the nature of the materials and the 
means of their implementation. In short the states and territories have agreed 
to allow the Discovering Democracy curriculum materials to be delivered 
to their schools and then used in both primary and secondary schools. But 
what does this mean in practice? 

Within their educational domains each state has also addressed civics 
and citizenship education in its own way. In most states this has meant a 
positive position has been taken by the state education authorities as the 
main provider of primary and secondary schooling and by the respective 
curriculum agencies (called Board of Studies) in the states. In some states, 
such as New South Wales, the NSW Board of Studies produced a position 
paper called Citizenship Education K-10 Framework (Board of Studies 
1996). 

Unfortunately this was not synchronized with the development of the 
federal government’s policies, either Whereas the People . . Civics and 
Citizenship Education (1994) or Discovering Democracy (1997). Conse- 
quently the framework document and the subsequent school curriculum 
documents have less correlation than could be the case. Furthermore, despite 
an agreement to cooperate with the Discovering Democracy curriculum 
materials, the states have not necessarily made significant changes to their 
existing school curricula to accommodate the federal civics initiative. In 
part this reflects different liming in the development process of curricula 
and in part a determination by the states to maintain their independence and 
control overeducation regardless of the value of the federal initiative. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the determination of what should be 
included within the curricula devised in the respective states. 

Curriculum Compatibility. In each of the eighteen units of study with- 
in the Discovering Democracy , program attempts have been made to demon- 
strate compatibility between the program and the respective state curricula, 
hi many states, the correlation is quite high, while in others the relationship 
is minimal. 

Despite the apparent cooperation between the slates and federal gov- 
ernments, however, the stales have not seen fit to significantly change their 
school curricula to accommodate the themes of Discovering Democracy. 
Consequently, school curricula in many states are not highly compatible 
with the federal initiative. Even though many stales have been revising their 
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primary and secondary school curricula over the past few years, they have 
responded more to internal forces and demands than to the directions of the 
federally based Discovering Democracy program. This situation will pro- 
duce a problematic future for the implementation of the program in schools 
around the country. 

A principal issue of concern in the states has been how much empha- 
sis and space within existing overcrowded curricula should be accorded to 
civics and citizenship education. In almost all cases the states have chosen 
to integrate civics within existing school subjects such as studies of socie- 
ty, human society and its environment, history, and geography. But this has 
produced substantial problems for both the existing subjects and for civics 
and citizenship education. This situation may be seen in an example from 
New South Wales, a state arguably in the vanguard of the change to civics 
and citizenship education. 

In Stages 2 and 3. or Years 3-6 of primary school in New South Wales, 
the new Human Society and Its Environment (HSIE) Syllabus correlates 
quite highly with the units of work found in Discovering Democracy (Depart- 
ment of Education and Training 1999). All four units at each level have 
some relationship to the New South Wales (HSIE) Syllabus and frequent- 
ly amplify the syllabus well. The curriculum materials are valuable teach- 
ing resources for teachers and students alike. The recently released HSIE 
Syllabus (Board of Studies 1998a) was designed, in part, to be compatible 
with Discovering Democracy units of work, and civics and citizenship edu- 
cation consequently appears to have a secure future in primary schools. 

However, in Stage 4, Years 7 and 8 of secondary school, the correla- 
tion between the four Discovering Democracy units of work and the histo- 
ry syllabus is minimal (DET 1999; Dickson 1998). Only one section of the 
History Syllabus (Board of Studies 1998b), a study of Ancient Greece, is 
compatible with any of the material in the four units in Discovering Democ- 
racy. In Stage 5, or Years 9 and 10 of secondary school, considerably greater 
compatibility is found between the two documents, though some major dif- 
ferences occur such as the lack of study on democracy, government, and 
the law (Dickson 1998: Department of Education and Training 1999). 

The second opportunity for civics and citizenship education to be taught 
in the high school curriculum is found in the geography 7- 10 syllabus. How- 
ever. neither Stage 4 nor Stage 5 geography offers much civics outside of 
a study of global citizenship. Indeed while much of the syllabus (Board of 
Studies 1998c) provides an opportunity to include a civics dimension, there 
is little that requires teachers to address this material. Given the opportu- 
nity for teaching what they are familiar with, what they taught previously, 
and what they perceive as the appropriate subject matter of geography, there 
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is little likelihood that geography teachers will adopt a high profile in civics 
and citizenship education. The future for civics and citizenship education 
in high school classes is highly problematic. 

Teacher Response and Application. A key factor in determining the 
effectiveness of the Discovering Democracy program may be addressed by 
answering a single question: will teachers actually use the Discovering 
Democracy materials? Before that question can be answered, however, we 
need to identify teacher awareness of this curriculum innovation. 

Do teachers know about Discovering Democracy ? It seems unlikely 
that teachers could not know about this major initiative in civics and citi- 
zenship education. Yet the anecdotal evidence from teachers and schools 
suggests a very sizeable percentage are still not aware that Discovering 
Democracy exists. 

A major national study of teachers of civics and citizenship education 
in late 1998 has found that more than half were not aware of the Discover- 
ing Democracy project (Print & Craven 1999). By this time the first set of 
curriculum materials had been distributed to all Australian schools and con- 
siderable publicity had been undertaken. Since that time a second, and major, 
package of curriculum materials has been distributed to all schools. Further 
publicity has been undertaken and more information is appearing in teacher 
literature and new syllabuses, such as those from the Board of Studies in 
New South Wales* have appeared (Board of .Studies 1998a, b, c; Dickson 
1998; Ferguson 1998). It can be assumed that more teachers are aware of 
Discovering Democracy and the need for civics and citizenship education 
to be an integral part of the school curriculum. But will they teach it and 
will they use the Discovering Democracy curriculum materials? 

The success of Discovering Democracy and civics in general may be 
judged by the response to this question: do teachers perceive Discovering 
Democracy to make a meaningful contribution to their subject area and 
the education of students? It is rather early to make a definitive judgement 
in response to this question. While Australian teachers of civics have access 
to an abundance of teaching resources, the problem may well be linked 
more to perceived relevance with the subject syllabuses. Certainly the pres- 
entation of the curriculum resources is not contentious. They are very appro- 
priate, helpful, interesting, and student oriented. With the assistance of 
many teachers in trial schools, the curriculum resources were carefully pre- 
pared, trialed, revised, trialed, and revised. The materials are comprehen- 
sive, balanced in opinions and values, and prepared at appropriate levels 
for students. 

Yet preliminary evidence suggests that teacher reactions in large meas- 
ure are less than positive and forthcoming. Other than awareness and appli- 
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cability to school syllabuses, a major constraining factor appears to be a 
lack of incentives to use the curriculum materials. Are teachers likely to 
teach the subject matter? For many they will avoid such material where it 
is perceived to clash with their existing subject material. A new national 
study will be undertaken in the near future to assess teacher response to the 
Discovering Democracy curriculum materials. 

Student Performance. Will students learn the materials? Will they 
change and improve their civic participation? How will we know if they 
have? These are problematic questions for a national curriculum initiative 
implemented by different states and territories. The first response is that 
students need the opportunity to learn the material. If the curriculum oppor- 
tunities are not present, it will be difficult for students to acquire such learn- 
ing. The three previous sections address this problem from differing 
perspectives. 

The nature and amount of student learning also reflects how we meas- 
ure that learning. An outcomes-based approach has been used to address 
the issue of determining student performance. In New South Wales, for 
example, all new school syllabuses use outcomes statements as guides for 
student achievement. Similarly each of the Discovering Democracy units 
provides a limited range of outcomes statements or indicators of student 
achievement. This will facilitate compatibility between the units of work 
and the state syllabuses. 

Student performance on the Discovering Democracy units can also be 
determined by means of a national assessment. This is the basis of the Nation- 
al Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) study of civics in the Unit- 
ed States (NAEP 1998). The NAEP Civics Consensus Project sought first 
to specify the civic knowledge and skills that students should possess at 
grades 4. 8 and 12, and second to present descriptions of achievement by 
which students' performance should be judged and reported (NAEP 1998). 
A similar study has bem developed nationally and a benchmark-oriented 
study undertaken in New South Wales (Print & Gray 1997; Print. Gray. 
Gore. & Hughes 1997). 

In 1998 the federal government funded a group of researchers to under- 
take the National Baseline Study in Civics. This project is now well under 
way and the first set of data should be published by 2000. The intention is 
that from this baseline study future regular studies will be conducted to gain 
an understanding of student performance at a national level. The evalua- 
tion of the Discovering Democracy curriculum materials will occur at a 
later stage. 
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Conclusions 

Hie need for a comprehensive program to encourage civic understanding 
and participation by students has been well documented in the Australian 
literature. In particular major concerns have been expressed at the “civics 
deficit” existing among Australian youth. The application of a program such 
as Discovering Democracy in Australian schools is considered essential if 
Australia is to remain a leading proponent of liberal democracy, particu- 
larly in the Asia-Pacific region. Given two aspects of our citizens’ obliga- 
tory civic participation, namely compulsory voting in elections and participation 
in jury duty, a populace informed through civics programs in schools is a 
critical and logical beginning. 

Awareness of a widely based and profound civics deficit by Australian 
school students, clearly identified in recent research, has been a driving 
force in changing the attitudes of government leaders and the public.alike. 
Despite the clear lack of student knowledge and understanding of civics 
and citizenship, student attitudes toward the need for learning about polit- 
ical processes within the broader school curriculum have been remarkably 
positive. Schools need to build on this sense of positivism and. armed with 
recently revised school syllabuses and curriculum resources from Discov- 
ering Democracy . should forge a learning environment which encourages 
students to become active and concerned citizens for the new millennium. 

The Discovering Democracy program attempts to address perceived 
inadequacies in student civics understanding through provision of multi- 
level curriculum materials, teacher professional development, and support 
for those educators encouraging civics and citizenship education in schools. 
How effective these interventions will be in addressing the civics deficit 
is yet to be determined. The quality, range, and amount of curriculum 
resources suggest that citizenship education has a sound base from which 
to grow. Yet recent anecdotal evidence from schools, together with the 
learning opportunities provided through state curriculum documents, sug- 
gest that the implementation of civics in schools will be considerably more 
problematic. 

Notes 

1 . "Whereas the people" are the beginning w ords of the Australian Constitution. 

2. For half the Australian states the primary school years are K - ft. w hile the other 
half are K -7. Consequently secondary or high school commences in either Year 7 
or Year 8 and continues to Year 12. Compulsory schooling finishes at the end oj 
Year 10. 
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Appendix: Discovering Democracy Unit Matrix 



Theme 



Middle Primary 



Upper Primary 



Who Rule's? 



Stories of the People and Rulers 

♦ Types of governance: 
absolute monarchy, direct 
and representative 
democracies 

• Citizenship and citizens’ 
rights 

Contexts: Ancient Egypt, Ancient 

Greece, contemporary A ustral ia 



Parliament versus Monarch 

• From absolute to 
constitutional monarchy 

• Parliamentary' power and 
the development of 'he 
Westminster system 

Contexts’ the Magna Carta. King 
Charles I. contemporary » Australia 



Law and Rights 



Rules and Laws 

• Rules and laws: definition 
and comparison; purposes 
and functions 

• The qualities of good rules 
and laws 

• Types of law: customary 

and parliamentary' 
Contexts: school and game rules, 
road law, Ancient Roman law. 
Aboriginal /oh; parliamentary law 



The Law Rules 
* The qualities of good 

judicial process: elements 
of a fair trial, judicial 
independence and equality 
before the law 
Contexts: Historical and 
contemporary judicial procedure, 
operation of the law in early 
colonial and contemporary 
Australia, the Myall Creek 
massacre (case study) 



The Australian Nation 



We Remember 

• Symbols of state and 
nation 

• _ National celebrations, 

commemorations of 
significant lives and 
events over time 
Contexts: Historical and 
contemporary Australia 



The People Make a Nation 

• Federation in Australia, 
arguments for and against 

• Structure and functions of 
federal government today 

Contexts: Pre-federation and 
contemporary Australia 



Citizens and Public Life 



Joining In 

• The nature, purpose, 
structures and procedures 
of community groups 

* Project planning and 
evaluation 

Contexts: School and community • 
groups, Clean Up Australia 
Campaign, heal government 
sen' ices 



People Power 
• Citizen action 

- Strategies for achieving 

change 

Contexts: The Australian Freedom 
Rides, the Eight-Hour Day 
movement, the campaign for equal 
pay and equal opportunities for 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Of-* 
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Theme 


Lower Secondary 


Middle Secondary 


The Australian Nation 


Democratic Struggles 


Making a Nation 




• Key elements of 


• Processes of federation: 




democracy 


rebellion and peaceful 




* Objectives and strategies 


change 




of struggles to establish 


* Constitutions as a basis 




these elements in Britain 


for national government: 




and Australia 


the balance of power 




* The establishment of 


between state and federal 




franchise for Australian 


governments 




women and Indigenous 


• The dissolution of 




people 


federations 




Contexts: Chartism in mid- 1 9th 


• The republic debate in 




century Britain, the Eureka 


Australia 




rebellion, the A ustralian 


Contexts: The American War of 




Constitution, the 1938 day’ of 


Independence, federation of the 




Mourning and the 196? 


colonics in Australia, (he 




referendum 


American and Australian 
constitutions, the American Civil 
War, the secession movement in 
Western Australia, the republic 
debate 

What Sort of Nation? 

* The meaning and 
relevance of images of a 
nation 

* The demography of 
Australia: immigration 
policies and practices 

4 Econoin ic pol icies: work 

and the marketplace 

* Social policies: historical 
and contemporary debates 
about welfare 

Contexts: Images of Australia, 
Australia ’s population over time, 
changes in the nature of 
employment and working 
conditions, the impact of globalism 
on trade policies, systems of 
welfare arid their limits 


Citizens and Public Life 


Men and Women in Political Life 


Getting Things Done 




• The nature of political 


• Processes of influencing 




activity 


the views and actions of 




• Parliamentary lives 


others 




* Activist political lives 


• The evolution of a 




outside parliament 


community political 




Contexts: Lives of Chifley, 


debate 




Menzies, Goldstein, Cowan, 


* Party political policies and 




Spence, Street. Gibbs , Nicf tolls 


practices 

• The role of the media 

• Resolution of disputes 
between stale and federal 
governments 

Contexts: The Franklin Fiver Dam 
dispute (case study) 



Ol O 
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THE USES OF LITERATURE IN 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC 
CITIZENSHIP: LESSONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS FROM THE 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 



By Sandra Stotsky 



Purpose 

hose who seek to develop effective programs for civic education 
in the schools must confront a myriad of social issues — far more 
than they have had to contend with in the past. In some coun- 
tries, there has been no authentic civic education. Their forms of govern- 
ment have not been based on the principles, values, and practices associated 
with a constitutional liberal democracy — those principles, values, and prac- 
tices that cultivate the primacy of a people’s civic identity or sense of mem- 
bership in its civic communities. In such countries, there have been few if 
any public institutions or procedures in place to provide external support 
and concrete meaning for their efforts in civic education. In other countries, 
civic educators must deal with a legacy of highly nationalistic beliefs and 
informal practices that, overtly or implicitly, privilege as citizens only mem- 
bers of particular ethnic, racial, or religious groups and that denigrate or 
create hostility to other groups of people, whether or not they are in their 
midst (sometimes as citizens). In yet other countries, civic educators have 
to confront a deepening hostility to the inculcation of a national, or civic, 
identity in any form; much of this hostility emanates from those who espouse 
something called “cultural democracy,” or what Anthony Appiah calls “illib- 
eral multiculturalism” in his essay review in an issue of the New York Review 
of Books (October 9, 1997). Civic educators must now address not only the 
usual problems of student motivation but also the anti-civic forces in the 
school curriculum arising from this illiberal form of multiculturalism — the 
effort, in Appiah’s words, to “close young people off into identities already 
ascribed to them." Its effect is to make students think that they bear no per- 
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sonal responsibility for their thinking or behavior because — so the illiber- 
al multiculturalist claims — both are determined by their “culture” or “race, 
ethnicity, or gender” (1997. 33). 

In developing programs for civic education, civic educators lend to 
draw on particular academic disciplines for the content of their programs: 
political science, political philosophy, sociology, social psychology, eco- 
nomics. history, and jurisprudence, although not necessarily all of them in 
any one country. The one discipline they tend to overlook for its potential 
contribution to civic education, both to strengthen it and to address these 
anti-civic forces, is literary study. Yet. National Standards for Civics and 
Government, a widely praised document specifying what K-12 students 
should know and be able to do in civics and government courses in the U.S., 
notes that achievement of the standards should be fostered in related sub- 
jects. including literature (Center for Civic Education 1994, 5). 

A decade ago. I began to explore the contribution of literary study to 
civic education. What had other scholars written on the topic? And what 
was taking place in literature programs in U.S. schools? To my surprise, 1 
could find only one literary scholar who clearly saw a relationship between 
the particular works that Americans read and the development of those atti- 
tudes, concepts, and values required for the preservation of the American 
experiment in self-government. In his preface to Jeffersonian ism and the 
American Novel. Howard Mumford Jones observed that in our political cul- 
ture, the adult American is understood to be “a being capable of both ration- 
al and moral choice” (1966, xi). Upon this assumption, he wrote, “the republic 
rests.” And yet, in his survey of American novels of the twentieth century, 
Jones found that this view of the individual as an autonomous moral being 
had been, if not obliterated, then seriously weakened. Jones was not look- 
ing at what was in the school curriculum, however, only at the contribution 
twentieth-century American writers were making to the republic of letters 
from a civic perspective. 

In my explorations of what is in the literature curriculum today, 1 have 
found the near disappearance of a portrait of the average American as a 
rational, decent human being. And I have found a strong expression of all 
the anti-civic tendencies associated with illiberal multiculturalism.' I will 
of necessity use the U.S. experience to describe the anti-civic forces now 
at work in the literature curriculum and to explain why they exist. The ulti- 
mate purpose of this essay is to suggest how literature programs can honor 
the essence of literary study (that is. the teaching of literature as literature) 
and at the same time strengthen the underpinnings of a constitutional democ- 
racy centered on individual rights and a concept of personal responsibility. 
I will also use examples chiefly from American and British literature to 
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illustrate my suggestions, although the literature of any country, 1 believe, 
can be drawn on as support for civic education. 

To explain anti-civic forces in our school literature programs and why 
they exist, we need to look first at the purposes and content of literary study 
at the time it became a subject in American schools and note how they 
evolved in the twentieth century. Contrary to a current academic myth, lit- 
erature was not taught for ideological purposes throughout most of the twen- 
tieth century. Nor was there ever a literary canon in the curriculum, if by 
canon we mean a fixed body of works taught from generation to genera- 
tion. This myth has been used by those who now seek to use literature for 
ideological purposes and to exploit or remove from the curriculum alto- 
gether all the works now in it that do not lend themselves to ideological 
uses. 

Literary Study at the Secondary Level in the Nineteenth 
Century 

Until about the turn of the twentieth century, secondary students usu- 
ally studied individual literary works or excerpts as part of lessons in read- 
ing, composition, or public speaking. When literature was studied for its 
own sake, it tended to be accompanied by study of the history of literature, 
often with much more attention paid to the history than to the literature. 
Generally, textbooks were organized chronologically, dealing first with the 
life and works of the author, and then presenting long extracts or whole 
poems from the author’s writings, together with brief literary “thought gems” 
to be committed to memory. At the time that literary study became a high 
school subject in its own right, at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
cultural content evolved from classical works to chiefly English literature, 
with American literature taught as a separate subject. 

The study of English and American literature became a full-fledged 
subject in the secondary curriculum after the Committee of Ten, a group of 
distinguished college presidents and secondary school headmasters, set forth 
its educational priorities for all subjects in the nation’s secondary schools 
in the 1890s (National Education Association 1892, 27). The objectives of 
English study, according to its subcommittee on English, were “to enable 
the pupil to understand the expressed thoughts of others and to give expres- 
sion to thoughts of his own” and “to cultivate a taste for reading, to give 
the pupil some acquaintance with good literature and to furnish him with 
the means of extending that acquaintance.” It assigned to English teachers 
the task of not only providing students with good literature, but also moti- 
vating them to want to read it, even when their school days were over. It 
called for the reading of whole works and denounced manuals of literary 
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history. It warned that the “committing to memory of names and dates should 
not be mistaken for culture” (National Education Association 1892, 32). 
The subcommittee recommended that some books be read in class, others 
“cursorily,” that students give written and oral reports on their reading, and 
that time be given to discussion in the classroom. It suggested the parallel 
study of some works as well. It vigorously favored one English course for 
all students; it saw “no excuse” for a two- or three-track system. 

Influenced by the Committee of Ten’s recommendations and by changes 
in the college entrance examinations, high schools began to introduce con- . 
temporary works such as those by Charles Dickens and George Eliot. More 
important, literary study became a regular subject in the high school cur- 
riculum. necessitating the use of literature anthologies to help teachers with 
the task of providing their students with good literature three periods a week, 
every week for the entire school year, and for four continuous years. The 
emphasis shifted almost completely from a study of the lives and works of 
great writers to the actually reading of their works. 

In a collection of essays and addresses published in- 1898, the purpos- 
es for literary study were again articulated by Charles William Eliot, the 
President of Harvard University and the chairman of the Committee of Ten. 
What is important here is that he placed literary study in the context of dem- 
ocratic education. As Eliot saw it, the aim of democratic education was “to 
lift the whole population to a higher plane of intelligence, conduct, and hap- 
piness. From education, there should result in the child a taste for interest- 
ing and improving reading, which should direct and inspire its subsequent 
intellectual life. That schooling, which results in this taste for good read- 
ing . . . has achieved a main end of elementary education” (Eliot 1898. 403 
and 407). 

Driving this concern for developing taste in reading was a particular 
view of “culture,” a term with many meanings then and now. As one schol- 
ar of this period notes, culture could refer “in an Emersonian sense to the 
possession of broad sympathies and varied interests, or to a set of careful- 
ly inculcated values, moral as well as aesthetic, or. increasingly after 1850 
to something one acquired, much like other conspicuous possessions, as a 
mark of social status" (Wilt 1968). Literary study was recommended to be 
a required high school subject by the educational reformers because they 
believed that an interest in reading widely, a familiarity with literary mas- 
terpieces, and the capacity to make judgments about what was good or infe- 
rior writing were characteristics of a cultured person and thus the appropriate 
aims of a literary education. 

This educational philosophy heavily influenced the stated purposes of 
literature anthologies used in American high schools from the middle of the 
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nineteenth century to the middle of the twentieth, regardless of the litera- 
ture in them or the pedagogical approach. In 44 English literature textbooks 
published between mid-nineteenth century to mid-twentieth century, the 
aim most frequently mentioned was the development of literary taste — help- 
ing students learn how to choose the best reading materials (Witt 1968). 
Other aims mentioned encompassed the development of an appreciation of 
great literary masterpieces, the enjoyment of reading good literature, the 
tracing of literary changes, the building of mental discipline, and laying the ■ 
foundation for future study. In 66 American literature textbooks published 
from 1870 to 1952, the aims most frequently mentioned included the devel- 
opment of “culture,” the relationship of literature to history, and the enjoy- 
ment of good literature (Dunmire 1954). 

I point out these aims because a tension between two general groups 
of aims seems to have existed from the very beginning of literary study in 
this country. Many educators have always had grand objectives for stu- 
dents — an appreciation of great literary works, a capacity to discern good 
literature from “trash” once they left school, an improved moral character, 
a life-long interest in reading literature, and, for some students, the possi- 
bility of contributing to the development of American letters (Witt 1968). 
But other educators have had more limited and immediate objectives. They 
saw literary study useful for helping students acquire a veneer of “culture,” 
for developing skills in reading, writing, and speaking, or for providing the 
discipline and background necessary for advanced or post-secondary study. 
Despite the intrinsic appeal of the first set of objectives to most teachers of 
literature, practical concerns have almost always led the schools to put a 
premium on short-term rewards and limited goals (Witt 1968). 

The fundamental concern for those who have viewed the teaching of 
literature as a humanizing and morally elevating experience has been the 
abuse that literature has suffered whenever it has been used in an academ- 
ic setting for an ulterior motive, whether to prepare students for college or 
to advance a particular ideology. Indeed, they feared that the use of litera- 
ture as a means to an end, rather than as an end in itself, was inherent in an 
academic setting; teachers must have something to teach to justify their 
existence (Witt 1968). Little could they have suspected in the first half of 
the twentieth century the ulterior purposes for which literature would be 
used in the last decades of the twentieth century. 

Changes in Cultural Content of Major Works Taught in the 
Twentieth Century 

Dramatic changes took place in the major titles read by secondary' school 
students from the beginning of the twentieth century to the most recent 
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decade. The first survey in this century to presenl tabled information was 
conducted in 1907 for the English profession by George Tanner. He report- 
ed on information gathered from 67 high schools, grades 9 to 12, in the 
Middle West. The list he compiled was heavily British; of the 40 most fre- 
quently assigned works, only nine are by American authors. There were 
few contemporary works on the list, whether essays, poems, plays, or nov- 
els (Tanner 1907, 37-54). 

Three recent surveys of major works read in American secondary schools 
clearly show how much has changed since the beginning of the century. In . 
1964. Scarvia Anderson reported the results of a nation-wide survey under- 
taken by the Educational Testing Service. Of the top 42 works assigned by 
5% or more of public schools, grades 7-12 (in 222 representative schools 
and 7.121 classrooms in these schools). 18 authors are American. Many 
have adolescent protagonists (e.g., Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, Mark 
Twain's Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. Charles Dicken’s Great Expec- 
tations, Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird . John Steinbeck’s The Pearl , 
Robert Louis Stevenson's Treasure Island, Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s The 
Yearling, and Esther Forbes’s Johnny Tremain). in part a reflection of the 
literature used in grades 7 and 8. We also find a number of works featuring 
a woman as a central focus or character (e.g., Besier’s The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, Longfellow’s Evangeline , Bronte’s Jane Eyre, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s The King and /, Austin's Pride and Prejudice, Goldsmith's 
She Stoops to Conquer, Shaw's Pygmalion, and Hawthorne's The Scarlet 
Letter). Some of these works are distinctly contemporary (e.g.. The Pearl. 
The Yearling, To Kill a Mockingbird). Only 1 2 of these 42 titles are on Tan- 
ner's 1907 list, although there are more works by Shakespeare and Dick- 
ens on the 1964 list than on the 1907 list. 

In a nation-wide survey of 322 representative schools in 1989. Arthur 
Applebee found that 26 of the top 43 titles in 5 c /c or more of public schools, 
grades 7 to 12, are by Americans. About 20 reflect contemporary life, and 
except for George Orwell's 1984 and Animal Farm, and William Golding's 
Lord of the Flics, they are all by Americans. As with Anderson's list, many 
of these works have adolescents as protagonists. Of interest is that only four 
of these titles arc on Tanner's 1907 list. 

Despite differences in methodology and in the questions each study 
asked, a survey sponsored by the New England Association of Teachers of 
English (NEATE) in 1990 turned up results very similar to Applebee's (Stot- 
sky & Anderson. 1-11). The information in the NEATE survey came from 
secondary school members of this organization who had responded to a 
questionnaire asking them what ten well-known and ten less well-known 
titles they would recommend to their colleagues based on their own expe- 
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rience in teaching these works. Of special interest here is that only five of 
the top 45 works recommended by these secondary English teachers are on 
Tanner’s 1907 list. And 29 are by American authors. 

Changes in Cultural Content of Literature Anthologies in the 
Twentieth Century 

Not surprisingly, the cultural changes in literature anthologies paral- 
leled those in the major works studied in the schools. A survey published 
in 1963 by James Lynch and Bertrand Evans, two professors of English, 
gives us a base with which to compare changes in content since then. Lynch 
and Evans examined 72 literature anthologies for grades 9 to 12 published 
between 1949 and 1961, analyzing almost every textbook that they found 
in use, including series designed for less able readers. They approached 
their analysis with the philosophy that literature anthologies “should be the 
repositories of the very best ever thought and written in the spirit of the 
humanistic tradition and the Anglo-American heritage’* (Lynch & Evans 
1963, 5). Table 1, which is adapted from their book, shows the distribution 
of the contents of these 72 anthologies according to the nationality of the 
author (Lynch & Evans 1963, 149). 



Tabic 1: Distribution of Contents of 72 Anthologies in Lynch and Evans (1963) According to the 



Nationality of the Author (in percentages) 



Grade 


American 


English 


Foreign (in translation) 


Classical (GrwL/Roman) 


Ninth 


75.6 


15.6 


7.9 


0.9 


Tenth 


71.4 


18.0 


8.6 


2.0 


Eleventh 


98.4 


0.4 


1.2 


0.0 


Twelfth 


9.4 


68.8 


19.6 


2.2 



As Table 1 shows, the vast majority of selections were by American 
authors by mid-century, with less than 10% from non-British foreign sources. 
Among their chief concerns. Lynch and Evans noted the excessive reliance 
upon “a spate of nonliterary, nonfictional, ‘informational' materials more 
suitable at their best to the daily newspaper. . .” And they reported the almost 
total absence in grades 9 and 10 of “literature written before 1930. to say 
nothing of before 1900.” Table 2, adapted from their book, shows the dis- 
tribution of content according to date (in percentages). Noting the stated 
purpose of many of these anthologies. Lynch and Evans pointed out rather 
caustically that an acquaintance with “Our cultural heritage . . . remains lit- 
tle more than a promise when the anthologies for half the high school course 
in literature almost completely ignore all literature old enough to have 
become part of anyone’s heritage” (Lynch & Evans 1963. 151). 





Grade 


Pre-Twentieth Century 


Twentieth Century 


Ninth 


34.6 


75.4 


Tenth 


26.6 


73.4 


Eleventh 


47.2 


52.8 


T welfth 


65.0 


35.0 



Judging large quantities of the writing in these anthologies to be “mediocre, 
trivial, or dated,” Lynch and Evans proposed that in conjunction with “faulty 
criteria for selection” the “restrictive” effect of many of the organizing 
schemes within the anthologies — in particular, topical organization — was 
the major reason for the presence of such selections. Topical organization, 
they observed, could contain little or no literature. It “put literature in a sub- 
ordinate position” — for use for non-literary purposes. The function of lit- 
erature, they asserted, is not bibliotherapeutic. Nor is its function to treat 
sociological topics. A work of literature, they declared flatly, “is not a social 
tract.” Nor is it intended to incuicate virtue — whether social or personal — 
by teaching it directly. The basic function of literature as they expressed it 
is to “humanize,” not to “socialize." Nevertheless, despite their warning 
about choosing and using literature to inculcate social virtue and about the 
unsuitability of using topics drawn from the social sciences as organizing 
schemes for literature anthologies, the anti-literary tendencies they spotted 
in the selection criteria and organizational schemes in these post-World War 
II anthologies did not diminish. 

A survey of literature anthologies by Applebee in 1991 analyzed the 
seven leading series of literature anthologies for grades 7 to 12 copyright- 
ed in 1989. Applebee found unchanged the America-centered curriculum 
apparent in the anthologies examined by Lynch and Evans. From grade 7 
to grade 10, selections by British writers ranged from 12% to 20%, while 
between 68% and 79% of the selections for grades 7 to 10 were by authors 
whose “place of origin" was in “North America” (Applebee 1991 ). M 'C- 
over, the dates for the selections in grades 9 and 10 in the Applebee study 
did not differ by much from those in the Lynch and Evans study, although, 
as Table 3 shows, the past had disappeared a little more by 1989. Table 3. 
based on one of Applcbec’s tables, also shows that the balance between the 
twentieth and pre-twentieth centuries in grade 11. where American litera- 
ture is usually taught chronologically, remains identical to that in the Lynch 
and Evans study. 

However, we face a curious problem in interpreting Applebee's per- 
centages on authors because his study did not make clear why he chose to 
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Table 3. Distributiou of Contents of 28 Anthologies in Applebte (1989) According to Date (in 



percentages) 



Grade 


Pre-Twentieth Century 


Twentieth Century 


Ninth 


23.6 


76.4 


Tenth 


21.7 


78.3 


Eleventh 


47.2 


52.8 


Twelfth 


73.2 


26.8 



substitute “place of origin” for “nationality of author,” the descriptive term 
in the Lynch and Evans study, and what he meant by “North America.” The 
North American continent is generally understood to include Mexico and 
Canada, the first a Spanish-speaking country, and the second a country with 
a large French-speaking population. Thus, Applebee’s percentages are not 
necessarily comparable to Lynch and Evans’s. 

In any event, we do see in Applebee’s survey the characteristics of the 
selections in the anthologies that appear to be of greatest-interest to him — 
and to the academic audience to which he is writing — the color and gender 
of the author. He notes that “over the past 30 years, literature anthologies 
have broadened their selections to include a wider representation of works 
by women and of works from alternative literary traditions” and that it is 
particularly true in the volumes intended for use in grades 7 to 10 (Apple- 
bee 1989, 1 14). His results indicate that, in the anthologies for grades 7 and 
8, about 21% of the authors are non-white (these are the authors who are 
considered to reflect “alternative literary traditions”), while 30% of the 
authors are female. Overall, he reports, between 26% and 30% of the selec- 
tions in the anthologies for grades 7 to 10 were written by women. 

The results of all these surveys clearly indicate the shift over the twen- 
tieth century from a predominantly British curriculum to a predominantly 
American one. The surveys document the fact that changes began before 
mid-century, showing that English teachers, like all responsible profes- 
sionals, continuously updated their literature programs. By the 1960s. to 
judge from Anderson’s survey, almost half of the top 40 or so titles were 
by Americans. The surveys also suggest the extent to which changes con- 
tinued to be made to these mid-century changes. Only 1 8 of the 43 titles on 
Applebee’s 1989 survey are on Anderson’s list (a change of 68%), while 
only 16 or the 45 books on the NEATE survey are on Anderson's list (a 
change of 64%). Finally, we see in the results of the NEATE survey the 
beginnings of the movement to include works with ethnic content as part 
of American literature. What is perhaps most remarkable about the cultur- 
al shift from a British-oriented curriculum to an America-centered one over 
the course of the twentieth century is that it seems to be virtually unre- 
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marked upon in the academic world and in the professional literature for 
English teachers. University educators have apparently been too busy 
denouncing an unchanging “Eurocentric” canon in the school curriculum 
to notice. 

We can also see in our literary history a shift in what is considered 
important in a literature curriculum. What was of great concern in Lynch 
and Evans study seems to be of least concern in Applebee’s's study — the 
quality of the literary selections themselves. His study has almost nothing 
to say about what might still appear to many English teachers to be of para- 
mount importance. This is an important part, but only one part, of the trade- 
off that seems to have taken place in the editorial thinking behind the 
selections in some current literature anthologies. - 

Forces for Change in Recent Decades 

What impelled so many of the changes in content in school literature 
programs in the past three decades? One major reason for the focus on the 
color and gender of the author can be clearly seen in the table of contents 
for a leading anthology published in 1964. 1 use this anthology only as an 
example, as the situation can be generalized to the other anthologies in use 
at the time. In this 700 page anthology (Pooley, et al. 1964), which could 
have been used in grade 9 or 1 0, there is only one selection by a black Amer- 
ican — six pages from Booker T. Washington’s autobiography describing 
his struggle for an education. Only fourteen selections are by women, and 
most are poems. It is against a background of almost complete neglect of 
female writers and writers from America’s racial and ethnic subgroups in 
particular that we must understand the changes in the contents of literature 
anthologies not only in the 30 years between the Lynch and Evans study 
and Applebee’s survey, but also in the years following 1989. 

Both positive and negative forces have fueled these needed changes in 
the past 30 years. The positive push has come from those appealing to the 
generous sympathies that most American educators have always had for the 
underdog and to the genuine interest the best teachers have always had in 
extending their knowledge of our own and other cultures. During the 1960s 
and 1970s, many English educators began to urge recognition and inclu- 
sion of racial and ethnic literature in the school curriculum on the grounds 
that a course called American Literature misled students about the nature 
and content of American writing if it did not do so. As a report of the 1987 
English Coalition Conference suggested, students “should be invited to read 
deeply in our diverse literary' traditions, including writing by men and women 
of many racial, ethnic, and cultural groups” (Lunsford & Lloyd-Joncs 1989, 
3). If the criterion was good literature, they and others argued, then many 
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authors from American ethnic and racial groups deserved recognition on 
that basis alone. More literature from countries around the world was also 
recommended on the grounds that greater knowledge of the world was need- 
ed. As the co-authors of a textbook for English educators stated, we need- 
ed “to recognize that no country or part of the world has a monopoly on 
literature; that quite often English and American literature is indebted, in 
one way or another, to Continental, Near Eastern, and Far Eastern litera- 
ture” (Lazarus & Knudson 1967, 7). 

Unfortunately, this positive message has been completely drowned out 
in the past two decades by the withering sarcasm of other “educators” who 
chose to use divisive strategies based on differences in gender and race to 
make their case. They have regularly applied political labels and a politi- 
cal cast to any attempt at counter-argument to what they have arbitrarily 
decided is just. In so doing, they created an intimidating environment in 
which educators with any reservations or questions about the directions 
urged by the most radical of these sarcastic and negative voices became 
reluctant to articulate in public any critique at all when they felt that com- 
pensation for past neglect might have gone beyond reasonable civic con- 
siderations and was no longer compensatory in spirit. 

As an example of the divisive strategies and the sarcasm used by those 
promoting changes in the literature curriculum in the past few decades, we 
need look no further than the comments of three English “educators” in four 
reviews of the leading literature anthologies published in 1989. In all four 
reviews, published between 1989 and 1991 in the leading journal for sec- 
ondary school English teachers, the reviewers consistently expressed their 
animus against works written by “dead writers” or, as they were called in 
one review, “DOWGs” (“dead old white guys”). Literary selections writ- 
ten by “DOWGs,” they declared, will not “inspire students to learn nor 
teachers to teach and learn.” In their view, writers should be able to speak 
“directly to the experience of many adolescents” and to “concerns that ado- 
lescents are likely to have in the 1990s.” In fact, students “must be empow- 
ered to make and respect their own decisions about what they read” (Appleby, 
Johnson & Taylor 1989. 77-80). 

The reviewers’ assumption is clear, once an author dies, his works no 
longer have anything to say to contemporary adolescents, especially if the 
dead writer was a white male. Instead of making a positive case for the 
works of those living writers they believed deserved to be anthologized, 
they chose mostly to attack the dead. They complained that “nearly half of 
the poets among the recent literature selections [in the grade 1 1 anthology 
in one series] were dead” and saw this “homage to the dead” continuing in 
its grade 12 anthology. They even scorned the recent dead who in some 
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cases speak from “alternative literary traditions” themselves, despite being 
“white.” For example, the reviewers described Bernard Malamud (a Jew- 
ish-American writer) and Harry Mark Petrakis (a Greek-Ameriean writer) 
as the “most geriatric” short-story writers in a grade 1 1 anthology. On the 
other hand, in the same review, they praised the inclusion of a “deeply mov- 
ing letter by Bartolomeo Vanzetti on the eve of his execution" — a nice exam- 
ple of hypocrisy. That Vanzetti was also dead and a white male did not seem 
to matter when the writer’s message had a political cast that suited the 
reviewers (Appleby, Johnson & Taylor 1990, 86-90). 

Not only do authors seem to become irrelevant upon death, they also 
automatically enter the ranks of “conservatism.” A poetry section in one 
anthology was scorned for its “conservative list of authors" precisely because 
it contained few “living” authors. In all four reviews, the epithet “conser- 
vative” is regularly applied to any anthology or any section of an antholo- 
gy with too many dead writers to suit the reviewers' taste. A twelfth grade 
text that included George Herbert was called “a study in conservatism.” 
Anthologies for grade 11 and 12, the only two years of literary study that 
must include the past, were almost consistently criticized for not including 
enough of the present, even though the present has always been amply pro- 
vided for in the other ten years. The existence of a “canon” was also regu- 
larly claimed, but in a puzzling way. One anthology was criticized for 
reflecting “the literary canon as seen in the 1950s." another for reflecting 
the “canon as it existed in the 1960s” (Appleby. Johnson & Taylor 1990. 
86-90). implicitly raising the question of how a “canon” that changed every 
decade could still be called a “canon" (Appleby. Johnson & Taylor 1991. 
93-96). 

Altogether, these reviews make clear that the quality of literary selec- 
tions in the anthologies was of as little interest to these reviewers as it was 
to Applebee (1989 & 1991). The color, gender, and vital signs of the authors 
are for them, apparently, the critical features of the selections. There is noth- 
ing to suggest that a love for reading, development of taste, and a broad 
acquaintance with literary masterpieces from our own and other cultures 
matter. In this approach to the curriculum, we find the anti-civic forces at 
work. 

The Literary Sources of Anti-Civic Education 

What arc the sources of anti-civic education in the literature curricu- 
lum today? One is the exclusion of this country's genuine diversity from 
the curriculum. Clearly, no reasonable person can quarrel with the notion 
that students should be able to read good literature by or about members of 
different social groups in their country as pad of their school programs. And 
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lew educators in the U.S. did when the case was made in the late 1960s; 
the early advocates of multicultural literature claimed to seek inclusion, not 
exclusion. Although its chief focus was, understandably, black literature, 
other American ethnic groups were included as well, the specific ones 
depending on author or publisher or classroom teacher. This was certainly 
the case in anthologies of ethnic literature offered by educational and non- 
educational publishers. While works by black writers were almost always 
featured in these compilations, they also tended to include literature about 
Irish Americans, Jewish Americans, and Italian Americans.’ At the time, 
ethnicity was net coextensive with race. The ethnic experience (except for 
blacks and Native Americans) was understood as an immigrant experience. 
This experience quite visibly included the experiences of European ethnic 
groups, and the ethnic or immigrant experience was seen as a transitional 
experience as newcomers became acculturated as Americans. However, 
when the shift from the term “ethnic minority” to “multicultural” began in 
the 1970s, it coincided with the notion that the ethnic or immigration expe- 
rience should not be seen as a transition into the American mainstream. The 
illiberal and anti-civic ideology that began to develop at this time empha- 
sized race, ethnicity, and gender as the determinants of individual thought 
and behavior. 

By the mid-1990s, the immigrant experience of European ethnic groups 
is almost non-existent in both high school literature anthologies as well as 
the elementary school reading series, and “diversity” consists of a few com- 
mon categories despite occasional hints at real diversity. For example, Scott 
Foresman has published an anthology called Multicultural Voices that it 
recommends as an elective supplement to its literature anthology series for 
grades 7 to 12. Although the four-page brochure describing it states that the 
anthology “celebrates the immense diversity of American culture” and 
includes recent works by “Americans of varied cultural backgrounds — 
African, Asian, Hispanic, Native American, European, and Middle East- 
ern,” this description is highly misleading. Almost all the works are by 
members of the four affirmative action categories, and there is exactly one 
work about an identifiable European ethnic group — “The Wooing of Ari- 
adne” by Harry Mark Petrakis, an American of Greek ancestry. It stands out 
like a sore thumb in this collection. On the other hand, the editors of an 
anthology entitled Multicultural Perspectives , published by McDougal. Lit- 
lell as part of its Responding to Literature Series , have made a clean sweep 
of European ethnic groups — a sort of literary ethnic cleansing, if you will — 
apparently deciding that only members of the “four affirmative action cat- 
egories” have retained their “cultural identities” and have “unique heritages” 
that can strengthen and enrich America (Foote, ct al 1993, 4). 
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Multiculturalism has come to conceptualize diversity in very narrow 
terms not only within this country but outside its boundaries as well. For 
its Elements of Literature series, Holt, Rinehart and Winston lists five major 
groups: the “four affirmative action groups” and a fifth group called “Other” — 
the only category that indicates a few ethnic groups other than those in the 
four affirmative action categories. This label — “Other”— hints at how all 
non-members of the four affirmative action categories in this country may 
soon be portrayed. 

The battle over who’s in and who’s out is not over, despite the seem- 
ing monopoly by the four affirmative action categories on the direction of 
the changes in ethnic content in our readers and literature anthologies. 
Whether peoples judged to be “of color” should be the chief or only ethnic 
groups featured in multicultural literary materials seems to be a prominent 
bone of contention among those who write books promoting multicultural 
literature. Dissension, as well as a lack of internal inconsistency, is quite 
visible in recent works for educators and librarians. 

The exclusion of the authentic diversity of Americans from the litera- 
ture curriculum is of serious concern because illiberal multiculturalism, 
unlike liberal multiculturalism, seeks to use the literature curriculum as the 
means to enhance the political power of certain “cultural groups” that can 
in some way be viewed as non-European American. This motivation has 
led to the selection of texts for the literature curriculum that have little lit- 
erary quality or are not literary in nature at all (such as family chronicles, 
ordinary diaries, or outright journalism). Selections appear to be chosen on 
the basis of whether they enhance the image of social groups considered 
outside the American mainstream. 

A second source of anti-civic education in the literature curriculum is 
racial or cultural stereotyping directed against white groups of European 
ancestry. European ethnic groups have generally disappeared from the lit- 
erature (and history) curriculum and been lumped with white Protestant 
Americans in order to portray prejudice primarily in racial terms. Selec- 
tions abound in classrooms today that portray members of racial minority 
groups primarily as “saints” or victims of white oppression, such as those 
in Toni Morrison’s The Bluest Eye, Leslie Silko’s Ceremony (about the prob- 
lems of native Indians in contemporary America), or Jeanne Wakatsuki and 
James Houston’s Farewell to Manzanar (about the internment of Japanese 
Americans during World War II). 

At a time when the concern is to improve race relations, reverse cul- 
tural stereotyping amounting to a blanket condemnation of a whole group 
or race of people as oppressors is no more morally acceptable than the orig- 
inal stereotypes educators sought to redress. But more important, pervasive 
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reverse racial or cultural stereotypes may have unhealthy effects on white 
Americans. They may at first elicit guilt about the racism, sexism, envi- 
ronmental destruction, immorality, and greed that some white Americans 
and Europeans have been guilty of. But guilt is rarely a stable or healthy 
psychological mechanism for motivating good deeds. Inevitably pervasive 
reverse stereotyping may arouse anger and then indifference or an attempt 
to point out the same flaws in others, especially when it is obvious from 
real world information and experience that the suggested cultural dichoto- 
my between the virtuous and the vicious, here and abroad, is a false one. 
Further, the presence and acceptance of reverse cultural stereotypes sug- 
gests a double standard — that it is acceptable to stereotype white Ameri- 
cans and Europeans in general, but not others. The writers of such works 
(and those who promote their use) thus invite charges of hypocrisy and dis- 
honesty. Ultimately the moral stature of those who have been, and may still 
be, the victims of the earlier stereotypes is degraded, and sympathy lost. 

Such works may also leave both white and non- whit^ American read- 
ers indifferent to or actively opposed to the needs of our civic communi- 
ties. Why should they want to be honest, taxpaying, and socially responsible 
citizens of this country if they believe that white Americans almost with- 
out exception have been and remain irreparably racist, environmentally 
destructive, and morally depraved? Indeed, if all students come to believe 
from their school curriculum, their literary and artistic culture, and the media 
that all political, intellectual, and moral values associated with the West and 
especially the Enlightenment are tainted, that a society based on individual 
rights and the notion of individual responsibility is incapable of social jus- 
tice, they may well believe those who claim that social justice would be 
better advanced by the elevation of group rights over individual lights, and 
by a cultural democracy that preempts self-definition, genuine individual 
choice, and, hence, moral and intellectual growth. 

Constructing Literature Programs to Strengthen Civic 
Education 

Anthony Appiah points out in his review (1997, 31-33) that the “pri- 
mary demand of multiculturalism — to teach children mutual tolerance and 
respect — does not mean, as many contemporary advocates of multicultur- 
alism assume, that the curriculum must be radically changed by the addi- 
tion of a large number of new subjects.” To open “young people to a variety 
of social identities in the world” does not mean that one also has to force 
them “to live within separate spheres defined by the common culture of 
their race, religion, or ethnicity.” He goes on to note that “naturally, there 
must be some sort of official culture. Government has to go on in a small 
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number of languages and is most easily conducted in one. For people to 
identify with the nation, they need some kind of public history, some nation- 
al meanings, what Rousseau called a ‘civil religion’.” Quoting from Michael 
Walzer’s latest work, he agrees that the “American liberal tradition, which 
constitutes the political core of our official culture. . . has its origins, at least, 
in Protestant and English history,” and should require, for a multicultural 
education, “not the subtraction of the liberal story from the curriculum but 
the addition of other stories.” But how the other stories get added to the cur- 
riculum is the crux of the matter today, and this critical problem Appiah 
doesn’t address. He is right to say that there is no tension between a “lib- 
eral multiculturalism” and the requirements of liberal citizenship if these 
other stories do not force on each child its “proper” identity. But if these 
stories inculcate scorn or hatred for those who belong to the Protestant or 
white majority and convey the notion that individual rights and the concept 
of individual responsibility for one’s thinking and behavior are simply a 
facade behind which white dominance hides, then authentic civic educa- 
tion is subverted. 

There are several ways in which literature programs can be construct- 
ed to maintain the teaching of literature as a humanizing and morally ele- 
vating experience and to strengthen the basis for liberal constitutional 
democracy and for American citizenship in particular. First, literature pro- 
grams should be designed so that all students, regardless of ethnic or racial 
background, are exposed to the full range of ethnic and racial diversity in 
this country, thus undercutting the notion that the concept of diversity sin- 
gularly signals racial differences. This means including works about the 
European ethnic experience in America. There are fine literary works about 
nearly every European ethnic group in America. They address a variety of 
themes beyond those dealing with exploitation or discrimination, focus on 
the often complex relationships of one ethnic group to another as well as 
to the dominant culture, and can be meaningfully grouped with works about 
groups in the four affirmative action categories to show the frequent paral- 
lels in their assimilatory patterns over several generations. However, as 
Appiah implies, the shaping of children’s cultural or religious identity should 
not be undertaken by public schools through the literature that is chosen for 
their classroom programs. That is their parents' responsibility. It is as impor- 
tant to separate ethnicity and state as it is to separate church and state. 

Second, teachers should ensure that the literature by or about a variety 
of social groups is not chiefly "white guilt” (or while male guilt) literature. 
No student or group will benefit from a fairy-tale curriculum in which all 
non-white (or female) characters are virtuous and all while (or male) char- 
acters are bigoted, hateful, morally confused, alienated, or nihilistic. Such 
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a literature program inevitably breeds contempt for the literature and a lack 
of sympathy for the “virtuous” groups. This also means that teachers are 
responsible for considering the possible moral, or rhetorical, effects of what- 
ever is deemed a work of literature in judging its suitability for the K-12 
classroom. Truly good literature rarely contains stock characters, nor is it 
didactic in intent. 

Third, literature programs need to retain a central place for works in 
our literary and civic heritage, some of which come from classical sources, 
others from non- American and non-British sources, that can advance under- 
standing of central civic concept because they reflect clearly the values sus- 
taining a liberal constitutional democracy — its legal principles and its political 
institutions. For examplC the concept of civil disobedience and the accept- 
ance of the legal penalty are found in the writing of Henry David Thoreau, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and Martii\ Luther King, Jr. Or the notio/of a legal sys- 
tem that effectively protects the rights of individuals, which is discussed in 
Terrence Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy and Jerome Lawrence and Robert 
Lee’s Inherit the Wind, one a British play, the other American. Or the idea 
that individuals can maintain their integrity and still win, achieve, or live, 
as it appears in Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, Ayn Rand’s The Fountainhead 
or Romain Roland’s Jean Christophe. Or the idea that one’s integrity is 
worth maintaining even in the face of certain death, as it is portrayed in the 
Trial of Socrates, Antigone, and Robert Bolt’s Man for All Seasons. Or such 
values as the work ethic, initiative, and self-reliance, which are emphasized 
in Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography and Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay 
on self-reliance. Or how cynicism or evil results when laws are corrupted 
or not observed, which is the theme of Clark’s The Oxbow Incident and Di 
Lampedusa’s The Leopard. Or the tensions and political power plays with- 
in a democracy that suggest how difficult it is to make it work, which are 
exemplified in Robert Penn Warren’s All the King 's Men and Edwin O’Con- 
nor’s The Last Hurrah. Or the elements of effective leadership in a democ- 
racy, as it is powerfully illustrated by Winston Churchill’s speeches during 
World War II or by Franklin Delano Roosevelt's “Fireside Chats.” 

Finally, to use good works of literature for the cause of civic education 
in perhaps the most powerful and productive way, I would recommend mul- 
tidisciplinary approaches at the high school level that link philosophical 
readings (taught in either a philosophy or a humanities course) and impor- 
tant historical documents with appropriate literary works, each integrated 
set of readings illustrating the treatment of an important civic concept. For 
example, to highlight the use and abuse of power, one could link excerpts 
from Machiavelli, Nietzsche, and Schopenhauer with such documents as 
The Federalist Papers and The Declaration of Independence and with such 
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literary works as Animal Farm , Antigone , Oedipus Rex , All the King 's Men. 
and Ayn Rand’s Anthem. To address the nature of man, one could link selec- 
tions from Locke, Rousseau, Mill. Jefferson, Plato’s Republic , and Chap- 
ter 3 of Freud’s Civilization and its Discontents with The Federalist Papers 
and with such literary works as The Bacchae , Lord of the Flies, Tennessee 
William’s A Streetcar Named Desire , and Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Dark- 
ness. Newer literary works, as well as works from countries around the 
world, can always be brought into these sets of readings, expanding stu- 
dents’ understanding of them in a larger historical and political context. 

According to the preface of the National Standards for Civics and Gov- 
ernment, the purpose of civic education is to help develop “competent and 
responsible citizens who possess a reasoned commitment to the fundamental 
values and principles that are essential to the preservation and improvement 
of American constitutional democracy” (Center for Civic Education 1994. 
1). Its introductory pages go on to note that effective and responsible par- 
ticipation of “competent citizens committed to the fundamental values and 
principles of American constitutional democracy" requires not only the 
“acquisition of a body of knowledge and of intellectual and participatory 
skills’’ but also the “development of certain dispositions or traits of char- 
acter that enhance the individual’s capacity to participate in the political 
process and contribute to the healthy functioning of the political system and 
improvement of society.” As these statements suggest, civic education in 
the United States is clearly tailored to a particular form of representative 
self-government. In addition, the schools are to foster the “dispositions or 
traits of character” that sustain loyalty to its political values and principles — 
such as openness, honesty, acceptance of personal responsibility, tolerance 
of other’s beliefs, and respect for individual rights (Center for Civic Edu- 
cation 1994. 1-11). 

Why is it so important for the schools to cultivate understanding of and 
allegiance to the specific principles embedded in American constitutional 
democracy, and to foster the values sustaining them as well? Because shared 
political principles and values are the only source of the bonds of mutual 
respect and responsibility in a country whose people have no shared eth- 
nicity, race, religion, class, ancestral language, or national origin. Without 
this commitment and these values, citizens of the United States have no 
common ground when attempting to resolve peacefully the conflicts among 
these principles and values that inevitably arise in the ordinary course of 
social and political life. 

hi this context. K- 12 teachers have a professional and civic obligation 
to cultivate their students' sense of membership in their civic communi- 
ties — those communities that are governed by our laws and that are sup- 
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posed to reflect our political values. No matter what else they consider them- 
selves, students need to acquire a civic identity as American citizens, an 
identity superseding all their other identities. And to do so, they must be 
able to take pride in that identity. The way in which the U.S. must develop 
a civic identity among American students will undoubtedly differ from the 
way in which most other countries seek to do so. But, despite some nation- 
al differences, those countries seeking to develop civic minded citizens who 
can participate in the ongoing and never completed work of a liberal con- 
stitutional democracy also need to develop their students’ civic identity. 
They must be careful not to succumb to illiberal multicultural sirens claim- 
ing that a civic identity is oppressive, and that our thinking and behavior 
are shaped solely by our gender, race, and ethnicity. 

A positive civic identity based on the worth, dignity, freedom, and 
integrity of the individual is the chief bulwark against the totalizing thought 
of those on either the right or the left who would give complete precedence 
to the claims of often artificial communities — or, more-precisely. to the 
demands of often self-appointed spokespersons — over those of the indi- 
vidual and his or her rights to liberty. Literature teachers have a prominent 
role to play in the development of our individual uniqueness and our com- 
mon humanity, and they will find resources in their own national literature 
as well as in the literature of other countries to preserve the best fruits of 
the Enlightenment, if they consciously and conscientiously seek them. 
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Scott Forcsman in 1969: Minorities All. edited by Gerald Leinwand for Washing- 
ton Square Press in 1971; A Gathering of Ghetto Writers: Irish. Italian. Jew ish. 
Black, and Puerto Rican, edited by Wayne Miller for New York University Press 
in 1972; The Immigrant Experience: The Anguish of Becoming American, edited 
by Thomas Wheeler for Penguin Books in 1972; and Ethnic Writers in America. 
edited by Myron Simon for Harcourt Brace Jovanovich in 1972. 
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RESOURCES IN ERIC ON EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP: 
INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVES 

By Elizabeth R. Osborn 

sir n recent years, the interrelationship between schooling, democracy, 
(Jl and citizenship has attracted renewed interest from scholars, school 
y.J' administrators, and government officials. Established democracies, 
reinstated democracies, and new democracies are all working together to 
determine how schools can best be used to prepare students for their roles 
as citizens in a democracy. As the world’s largest and oldest source of edu- 
cational information, ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) is 
a valuable resource for materials and information about education for dem- 
ocratic citizenship. 

The ERIC Information System is a part of the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation’s National Library of Education. The System consists of sixteen clear- 
inghouses, each of which acquires current education-related materials for 
the ERIC database in specific subject areas (e.g., social studies/social sci- 
ence education). The ERIC database contains records consisting of cita- 
tions with abstracts for two types of materials: education-related journal 
articles and education-related documents such as policy papers, state cur- 
riculum guides, conferences presentations, research reports, teaching units, 
and lesson plans. 

ERIC records may be accessed in several ways. Public Internet access 
to the ERIC database is available through the World Wide Web, telnet, and 
gopher sites. In addition, the ERIC database is available at many large pub- 
lic and university libraries. For more information contact ACCESS ERIC 
at (800)538-3742 or visit the system-wide ERIC World Wide Web site at 
http://www.accesseric.org/inex.html . The full text of ERIC Digests, for 
example, may be accessed in this manner. Digests are not included in this 
bibliography, but those related to this topic include Gregory Hamot's Civic 
Education in the Czech Republic and Charles Titus’ Civic Education for 
Global Understanding. 
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The full text of many of the international civic education materials ref- 
erenced in this bibliography may be purchased from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) at (800) 443-ERIC or service@edrs.com or 
http://edrs.com . accessed at ERIC document microfiche collections avail- 
able at many major libraries, or ordered from commercial publishers. Jour- 
nal articles listed in this bibliography can be found in journal collections of 
major libraries, purchased from article reprint services such as CARL Uncov- 
er S.O.S. and 1SI Document Solution, or obtained through Interlibrary Loan 
services. 

Since 1 992 more than 1 ,300 RIE and CUE documents have been added 
to the ERIC database with “citizenship education” as a major descriptor. 
Recently, the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Edu- 
cation (ERIC/ChESS) of the Social Studies Development Center of Indi- 
ana University established an ERIC Adjunct Clearinghouse for International 
Civic Education (ERIC: ICE). Support for ERIC: ICE was provided by the 
Center for Civic Education through Civitas: An International Civic Educa- 
tion Exchange Program. The purpose of ERIC: ICE is to acquire, review, 
index, and abstract the global English-language literature on civic educa- 
tion and democracy. ERIC: ICE contributed many of the articles, books, 
research reports, conference presentations, curricula, and instructional mate- 
rials in this bibliography. 

The following annotated bibliography is a small sampling of the many 
materials on civic education listed in the ERIC database. In choosing which 
items to include in this sample bibliography, the author developed a set of 
specific criteria. First, material included is chosen from that published or 
issued no earlier than the 1990s. Second, all resources cited have specific 
potential for transnational utility. If you are looking for materials focused 
exclusively on the United States, then consult the ERIC database, which 
contains numerous additional resources. Finally, the author included mate- 
rial that deals with content and pedagogy at the core of civic education: 
what is necessary for democratic citizenship and fundamental instruction- 
al practices. Since 1992 more than 1.300 journal articles and document 
records for materials about citizenship education have been added to the 
ERIC database. 

Akinbote, Olusegun. “A Note on Citizenship Education in Nigeria: Retro- 
spect and Prospect.” Canadian Social Studies 29 (Summer 1995): 30- 
32. FJ 515 417. 

Akinbote maintains that citizenship education is an important aspect 
of the philosophy of Nigerian education. In this article he describes the role 
and growth of citizenship education from the pre-colonial period to the pres- 
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ent. He also provides suggestions on how to make citizenship education in 
Nigeria more effective. 

Audigier, F. and Lagelee, G. Civic Education : Teaching about Society, Pass- 
ing on Values. Report of the Council of Europe Teachers’ Seminar 
Donaueschingen, Germany, 1992. ED 368 657. 

This seminar report describes debates that centered around three civic 
educational themes of identity/citizenship, civics, and school life, and the 
study of the European Convention on Human Rights along with ideas pre- 
sented at the opening of the seminar and general conclusions at the end. 
The discussion of civic education led to a range of solutions that included 
thirteen human rights propositions to form the basis of civic education. This 
first section detailed identity citizenship as the two key concepts of civic 
education. The concepts covered three types of meanings. That which is 
imposed and attributed. That which is built up. And, that which can be 
changed. The seminar focused on school life and dealt with the develop- 
ment of democratic attitudes, learning the rules of community life, and train- 
ing strategies for teachers. The European Convention on Human Rights as 
a resource was emphasized. Recommendations from the seminar included 
teacher training, inclusion of civics in state curriculums, compulsory study 
of civics in secondary school by member states of the Council of Europe, 
and translations of the European Convention into all languages of member 
states. Two appendices contain a questionnaire on perceptions and opinions 
of civic education and a list of participants. 

Benavot, Aaron. “Education and Political Democratization: Cross-nation- 
al and Longitudinal Findings.” Comparative Education Review 40 
(November 1996): 377-403. EJ 534 729. 

This article evaluates the relative importance of educational, econom- 
ic, and cultural factors in supporting the emergence and stability of democ- 
racy. Data from more than 100 countries on long-term changes in democracy. 
1965-80 and 1980-88, support an institutional perspective that emphasizes 
the effect of elite higher education (as opposed to mass education and lit- 
eracy) on political outcomes such as democratization. 

Birzea, Cesar. Education far Democratic Citizenship Consultation Meet- 
ing. This report provided the basis for the consultation meeting on “Edu- 
cation for Democratic Citizenship” in Strasbourg. 1996. ED 419 721. 
This collection of educational documents, technical reports, legislative 
documents, and summaries from a variety of areas of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship was assembled for the consultation meeting in Strasbourg, 
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France. These documents formed a foundation for the work of the meeting 
and a future project dealing with civic education in schools and adult edu- 
cation in the European countries represented. The report is structured in 
three parts. The first part seeks to explain the political context of the new 
project, emphasizing its place within the overall activities of the Council 
of Europe. The second part deals with education for democratic citizenship 
with conceptual clarifications in terms of the most closely related concepts 
of civics education, civil education, and human rights education. The third 
part of the report aims to group the proposals concerning the new' projects 
by covering the several aspects of needs, objectives, target groups, expect- 
ed results, key issues, working methods, and evaluation. 

Birzea, Cesar. Strategies for lnterculturcdly-Oriented Civics Teaching at 
Primary and Secondary Level. Final Symposium. Timisoara, Roma- 
nia, December, 1994. ED 395 920. 

Bizrea reports on the final symposium of the “Strategies for Intercul- 
turally-Oriented Civics Teaching at Primary and Secondary Level'' pilot 
project. He presents an overview of the various aspects of the project, and 
outlines the results of the experimental phase in which forty teachers rep- 
resenting sixteen European countries conducted civics education projects. 
Among the results were significant changes in the organization of civic edu- 
cation and in teacher/pupil skills, changes in curricula, improved arrange- 
ments for pupil cooperation and pupil participation, and incorporation of 
the intercultural dimension into curricula and school life. The report clos- 
es with twelve conclusions and recommendations resulting from the sym- 
posium. 

Boge, Wolfgang. Tensions Between the Individualism and Community in 
Educational Settings Today: Choices and Prospects - A Classroom Per- 
spective. Paper presented at the International Conference on Individu- 
alism and Community in a Democratic Society, Washington. DC. 1996. 
ED 403 200. 

Although academics in Germany arc engaged in extensive theoretical 
discussions over individualism (“liberalism”) and comnnmitarianism. this 
paper argues that the modern question of "individual freedom versus the 
community" is not currently an explicit component of the German civic 
education curriculum. Because of the difficult and vague nature of German 
academic theory, potentially valuable and relevant theoretical discussions 
often do not affect education practitioners. A classroom teacher's perspec- 
tive is formed first not by theory but rather by the expressed interests of 
students and the topical conflicts in society as mirrored in the media: the 
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teacher’s field of interest, educational background, and teacher training; 
and the availability of applicable teaching materials. The treatment of the 
“liberal freedom versus the community” concept in various teacher mate- 
rials including German civic education curricula, textbooks, magazines, 
“brochures,” and teaching units is evaluated. The concept’s relevancy to 
high school civic education is demonstrated and examples of questions to 
apply in the civics classroom are provided. 

Broclavvik, Krzysztof, and others. Schools and Democratic Society': A Course 
Syllabus for Poland’s Future Teachers. Columbus, OH: Mershon Cen- 
ter, Ohio State University, 1992. ED 361 263. 

A course entitled “Schools and Democratic Society” was prepared 
between September 1992 and March 1993 as the result of a cooperative 
effort between the Polish Ministry of National Education and the Mershon 
Center of The Ohio State University. This document presents the rationale 
for the course. As Poland moves through the transition from communism 
to democracy, it is clear that the role of the school must change. The pur- 
pose of the course is to empower prospective teachers to take on the chal- 
lenges of change toward democracy in the Polish school system. The course 
is organized around seven features of the educational system: the position 
and role of the teacher, student rights and responsibilities, parent partici- 
pation in schools, school and local community, distribution of resources for 
education, school as organization and as a community, and the role of schools 
in a democratic society. 

Brzakalik, Krystayna, and others. Life in a Democratic Society: A Prima- 
ry School Civics Course for Poland. Warsaw: Ministry of National Edu- 
cation, and Columbus, OH: Mershon Center, 1993. ED 369 683. 

This document summarizes a civics course for primary schools in Plangd, 
grades six through eight. The curriculum was developed as part of the Edu- 
cation for Democratic Citizenship in Poland Project, a cooperative effort 
of the Polish ministry of National Education and the Mershon Center, The 
Ohio Slate University (United States). The project aims to help schools and 
teachers educate succeeding generations of Polish youth to be active, com- 
petent citizens committed to democratic values. The curriculum includes 
over eighty detailed lesson plans. The document is divided into two sec- 
tions the first consists of unit and lesson titles, and lesson abstracts. The 
second part is made up of sample lessons. The curriculum has five units. 
The first focuses on local government, which includes fighting unemploy- 
ment, different interest groups, water, garbage, influencing decisions, day 
care, budget decisions, neighborhood, local campaigns and elections, prob- 
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lem solving and responsibility of local government. The second looks at 
the principles of democracy including majority decisions, decision risks 
versus non-decision, compromise, conflicting values, everyday democrat- 
ic principles, freedom of speech and artistic expression, democracy versus 
dictatorship versus anarchy, nation versus stale, and patriotism versus nation- 
alism. The next section examines human rights and freedom, including what 
they are and who is entitled to them, basic documents, children’s rights, 
extra-governmental protection of human rights, rights of ethnic minorities, 
citizen responsibilities, and Amnesty International. The next two parts of 
the text cover institutions of the democratic states and citizenship partici- 
pation and public opinion. The concluding chapters discuss the free mar- 
ket economy and current problems in Poland. Europe, and the world. 

Catlaks. Guntars. Political Culture in Latvian Schools: Preparation for 
Democratic Citizenship. Paper presented at the International Confer- 
ence on Individualism and Community in a Democratic Society, Wash- 
ington, DC, 1996. ED 402 257. 

Catlaks describes the history of Latvia's political culture in relation to 
the country's democratization, particularly in its schools over the last decade. 
Although many Latvian institutions have been slow to change, visible dem- 
ocratic developments have taken place in the classroom between teachers 
and students. The change has come mainly as an expansion in teachers’ and 
students' freedom to make their own decisions. Prescriptions for Latvian 
teachers to continue the growth of their students' democratic citizenship 
include introducing new democracy education subject materials, teaching 
methods, and hands-on teacher training beginning with the primary level 
for teachers of all disciplines. 

Chaffee, Steven H.. and others. Political Socialization via a Newspaper-in- 
Schools Program in Argentina: Effects of Variations in Teaching Meth- 
ods. Final Report to the Spencer Foundation. Alexandria, VA: EDRS. 
1997. ED 405 622. 

This report examined the effects on political socialization of students 
in grades five and six. based on teachers' use of local newspapers in class- 
rooms throughout Argentina (except in Buenos Aires) during the 1995 school 
year. Data were collected by self administered questionnaires filled out by 
students, to measure educational outcomes, and by teachers, regarding teach- 
ing methods, throughout thecountty Results indicated that use of the news- 
paper in the classroom significantly and positively affected students' political 
knowledge, democratic norms, and communication behaviors. Strong effects 
were found on tolerance, support for democracy, the formation of political 
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opinions, and on communication behaviors such as discussing politics with 
family members and reading the newspaper at home. 

De-Simone, Deborah M. “Educational Challenges Facing Eastern Europe.” 
Social Education 60 (February 1996): 104-06. EJ 526 703. 

De-Simone identifies three major educational problems facing Eastern 
Europe: the development of a new philosophy of education, new method- 
ologies of education, and new methods of training teachers. She also exam- 
ines the first tentative steps in these efforts and discusses educational and 
financial problems. 

Dostalova, Radmila. Humanistic and Democratic Goals in the Czech Sec- 
ondary School (Aims and Outlooks). Alexandria, Virginia: EDRS, 1993. 
ED 372 021. 

Dostalova argues that a tradition exists in the Czech cultural background 
for humanity and democracy- in education, and that those values can be 
incorporated into the school environment again. The long-term isolation of 
Czechoslovakia from the developments in the social sciences that have taken 
place in the West since 1939 has resulted in an aversion to modem social 
sciences. Czech participants in discussion of the content of civic education 
agree that the central aim of civic education is to develop in students the 
skills for individual responsibility and social participation. The goal of social 
science teaching that developed from participant discussions is to provide 
pupils with an understanding of the principles of a democratic society and 
to identify the fundamental values of a democracy. Extracurricular activi- 
ties based in the civics curriculum help the students to think critically, lis- 
ten with discernment, and communicate with power and precision. 

Duerr, Karlheinz. The Implications of the Individualism and Communitar- 
ian Debate for Civic Education : The Task of Democratic Orientation. 
Paper presented at the International Conference on Individualism and 
Community in a Democratic Society, Washington, DC. 1996. ED 402 
254. 

Although the demise of communism in Eastern Europe in 1989 was 
described as “the ultimate victory of Democracy,” this paper asserts that 
serious internal problems exist within modern democracies throughout 
Europe and the United States today. However, civic education offers a poten- 
tial remedy. Part One, “The New Democratic Question." identifies the main 
problem area as the relationship between the individual and the communi- 
ty. the so called “communitarian debate.” With the decline of many for- 
merly dominant social institutions (religious organizations, the family, and 
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school) that defined and provided answers to basic moral and ethical ques- 
tions, the new replacements are often factions and small organizations that 
offer an almost infinite variety of moral norms, resulting in a new sense of 
uncertainty, a lack of social and cultural orientation, and a rise in individ- 
ualism. In Part Two. “The Crisis of Democratic Orientation” is evidenced 
in the following three societal developments: the decline of central politi- 
cal institutions; the growth in distance between citizen and state; and the 
rise of special agenda organizations (social movements, interest and lobby 
groups). These developments represent a change in democratic attitudes 
resulting in a growing divide between the way democracy works in prac- 
tice and its normative and legal foundations as set in its constitutions and 
laws. Part Three, “Implications for Civic Education,” proposes that civic 
education is the best arena in which to ensure that democratic principles are 
embedded firmly in the social framework of a society and in the hearts and 
minds of the people. However, a new civic education framework should 
include expanded methods that reflect social change and the multiplicity of 
the factors at work in the public sphere. 

Feichter. Pat. and others. “Building Civic Education in Bosnia.” Social Edu- 
cation 60 (November- December 1996): 426-27. EJ 536 761. 

This work presents three brief articles recalling US teachers' experi- 
ences conducting civic education workshops in Bosnia. Pat Feichter writes 
“Would I Return? In a Heartbeat.” Gail Huschle examines “Beauty in the 
Midst of Devastation.'’ Mary Bristol considers “Making Connections Between 
Cultures." 

Fischer. John M.. and Dawn M. Shinew. eds. Comparative Lessons for 
Democracy: A Collaborative Effort of Educators from the Czech Repub- 
lic, Hungary. Ixitvia. Poland, Russia, and the United States. Calabasas. 
CA; Center for Civic Education. 1997. ED 422 200. 

This set of collaborative lessons and teacher resources offers a unique 
focus on Central and Eastern Europe and the tremendous changes of the 
last decades. Thirty-five lessons present material about the history and gov- 
ernment of Central and Eastern European nations and ask students to use 
comparative analysis with their own nation's history and government. The 
countries featured are the Czech Republic, the Republic of Hungary, the 
Republic of Latvia, the Republic of Poland, the Russian Federation, and the 
United States. The emphasis is on active teaching and learning methods. 
The materials are divided into four major sections with a schematic organ- 
ization. The organizing questions include: ( I ) “Historical Connections - 
What Are the Connections Between the Past and Present?”: (2) "Transi- 
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tions: Comparative Trends: What Are the Challenges Inherent to Any Form 
of Change or Transition?”; (3) “Constitutionalism and Democracy: Com- 
parative Issues - How Are the Components of Constitutionalism and Democ- 
racy Reflected in Government?”; and (4) “Citizens’ Rights and Civil Society: 
How Do Emerging Democracies Protect Citizens’ Rights and Promote the 
Growth of a Civil Society?” A guide to instructional support materials is 
also provided along with the appendices offerings of the constitutions of 
the Czech Republic, the Republic of Hungary, the Republic of Latvia, the 
Republic of Poland, the Russian Federation, and the United States. 

Hahn, Carole L. Becoming Political: Comparative Perspectives on Citi- 
zenship Education. Ithaca, NY: State University of New York Press, 
1998. ED 426 920. 

This study examines diversity in citizenship education within a set of 
boundaries where the ideals of citizenship, democracy, and education were 
somewhat similar. The five nations expected to be quite similar were the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Denmark. Even among these western democracies with 
many shared experiences and values relevant to this study, there are con- 
siderable differences in the ways that they prepare their young people to 
participate as citizens. The study bridges the fields of social studies educa- 
tion, political socialization of learning, comparative education, and draws 
on feminist studies. Hahn describes alternative forms of education for democ- 
racy and points to consequences of various alternatives in diverse settings. 
Her data comes from interviews and classroom observations, with com- 
plementary findings from surveys administered to students fifteen through 
nineteen in fifty schools in the five countries. Chapters include: (1) Study- 
ing Civic Education: Setting the Stage; (2) Becoming Political: Adolescent 
Political Attitudes and Behaviors: (3) Gender and Political Attitudes: (4) 
Freedom of Expression and Civic Tolerance: (5) Democratic Inquiry and 
Discourse: Classroom Climates in Cross-National Perspective: and (6) 
Teaching Democracy. 

Hall, Kerniit L. The Power of Comparison in Teaching About Constitu- 
tionalism, Law, and Democracy. 1993. ED 369 727. 

Hall proposes that promoting change in civic education means rethink- 
ing what are the important aspects to teach about the Constitution, law. and 
democracy to equip students to be effective and affective citizens. He argues 
that the scope of instruction needs to broaden to include specific compar- 
isons between the U.S. federal system of law and constitutionalism with 
counterparts in other nations. The comparative approach offers three func- 
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lions: (1) creates an awareness of alternatives; (2) allows students to test 
the relative impact of various social, economic, demographic, political, or 
intellectual factors on the form of different nation’s civic cultures; and (3) 
permits studepts to identify common patterns of action and behavior. Hall’s 
discussion of various constitutions and laws provides examples to learn 
about the advantages and limitations of the U.S. Constitution, law, and pol- 
icy. The examples show the unique aspects of the U.S. Constitution and 
law, gives meaning to concepts of globalization, internationalization, and 
multiculturalism, and provides opportunities to appreciate others. Two pro- 
posals promote a modest and a radical view on instruction: (1) the modest 
proposal combines the multicultural emphasis to a broadened vision of 
cross-cultural and international studies of law and law-related subjects: and 
(2) the radical proposal adopts a strongly thematic and value-based approach 
that would look less at understanding the system and more on appreciating 
the values embodied in that system. 

Hanson, E. Mark. “Educational Change Under Autocratic and Democratic 
Governments: The Case of Argentina.’’ Comparative Education Review 
40 (November 1996): 303-17. EJ 536 497. 

The author compares the strategies, procedures, and outcomes of edu- 
cational reform under Argentina's military autocratic government (1976- 
83) and the civilian democratic government that followed ( 1 983-93). Hanson 
points out that the harsh change strategies employed by the military regime 
proved ineffective, even disastrous, but the participative strategies of the 
democratic period also encountered numerous barriers. 

Janowski, Andrzej. Ethical and Moral Education: A National Case Study 
of Poland. Paper presented at the International Conference on Educa- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland. 1994. ED 379 204. 

This study explores the Polish experience in values education. Between 
the years 1944 and 1989 Polish education was often state controlled with 
the sole purpose of subjugating education to Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
Over the years the Communist party’s dictates varied in intensity. Despite 
the party’s efforts to prescribe ethics, certain values remained uncontami- 
nated by communist oriented decision making. While it is difficult to sub- 
stantiate this with objective research findings, evidence comes from the 
teachers themselves, especially teachers in the humanities and social sci- 
ences, who could observe and monitor values in Polish schools. Three val- 
ues survived the government’s ideologic pressure: knowledge, patriotism, 
and western civilization. All three of these ideas remained deeply rooted in 
the minds of both teachers and parents. Three reasons contribute to explain- 
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ing why patriotism remained an important principle. First, Polish pre-war 
schooling followed an early nineteenth century approach that viewed edu- 
cation as the path toward liberation for subjugated nations. In the majority 
of families, parents encouraged this attitude. Second, the Catholic Church, 
a very influential institution in Poland, supported patriotic education. Third, 
the communist authorities were unwilling to suppress patriotic education 
because they were afraid to go against popular attitudes. The study suggests 
that the new focus for Poland’s schools should be mutual understanding, 
an education for international understanding. Specific programs and cur- ' 
ricula are discussed. 

Kaltsounis, Theodore, and others. Democratic Citizenship Education in 
Albania: A Manual for Educators. Seattle: University of Washington, 
1996. ED416 111. 

This manual traces the emergence of democracy in Albania from the 
end of the Communist system in 1990. It deals with the concepts and prac- 
tices of democratic citizenship education and emphasizes the role of edu- 
cation in developing and sustaining democracy. The manual is to assist 
educators in putting together the knowledge and skills they already possess 
with the new information presented in the manual in order to educate the 
citizens of tomorrow for a new and democratic Albania. The three chapters 
are entitled, “Albania Moves Toward Democracy,” describing the first six 
years’ achievements and problems and discussing the need for democratic 
citizenship education; “The Basics of Democracy” defining and tracing 
“democracy,” and discussing the basic values and principles of democra- 
cy; and “The Basics of Democratic Citizenship Education” including the 
curriculum of democratic citizenship education, methods of teaching dem- 
ocratic citizenship education, and teacher education. 

Kalous, Jaroslav. Civic Education Reform in the Context of Transition. Paper 
presented at the International Conference on Individualism and Com- 
munity in a Democratic Society, Washington, DC, 1996. ED 402 255. 
Defining civic education reform in the Czech Republic since 1989 in 
terms of its post communist transition, this paper contends that the breadth, 
depth, and range of educational reforms proposed or already adopted in 
Central and Eastern European societies is extensive, involving most areas 
of education (curricula, educational legislation, management, new types of 
school and university institutions, and the system's overall structure, admin- 
istration, and financing.) The document includes explanations of Czech 
Republic education reforms from political, historical, and sociological per- 
spectives: “Character of Our Educational Reform”; “‘Anomie’ and 
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‘Crisis' “The Heritage of the Communist Regime”; “The Role of Pre-War 
Models and Traditions”; “The Influences of Political Doctrines”; “The Leg- 
islative Framework”; “The Role of Public Opinion and the Media”; "Gen- 
eral Principles and Main Problems of Curriculum Reform”; and "Conclusions.” 
After a seven-year transitional process that has opened up the education 
system to local and individual initiatives with relatively minor State involve- 
ment, the next phase of reform in the Czech Republic (and Central and East- 
ern Europe) requires collaborative discussions on the goals of education 
and curriculum content. 

Krauss, Ellis S. Japan 's Democracy: How Much Change? Headline Series 
No. 305. Ithaca, NY; Foreign Policy Association, 1995. ED 392 697. 
This analysis of Japan’s democracy focuses on changes in the postwar 
period and explores how the most recent changes are rooted in earlier tran- 
sitions. It considers the potential future effects of those changes. After a 
brief introduction, four chapters follow Japan’s democracy from the revo- 
lutionary changes of the American Occupation (1945-52) to the evolution 
that began with the Occupation and continued through the 1980s, to the 
upheavals of 1993-94, and finally, to the present and future of Japan's democ- 
racy. A final section suggests discussion questions for students and discus- 
sion groups. 

Kuhmerker, Lisa. “The Foundations of Participatory Democracy.” Moral 
Education Forum 20 (Winter 1995); 35-43. EJ 523 765. 

Kuhmerker's article summarizes the “Free to Learn. Free to Teach" 
program that draws linkages between considerate and compassionate behav - 
ior relevant to young children and democratic values. Various charts and 
activities illuminating class, school, and safety rules also instruct the stu- 
dents in such democratic concepts as compromise and consensus. 

Kuiper. Wilmad. and Jan Van-den-Akker. "Evaluation of the Implementa- 
tion of Curriculum Materials for Civics Education in the Netherlands." 
Social Studies 86 (May-Jun 1995): 129-33. EJ 510 830. 

Kuiper and Van-den-Akker report on an evaluative study of secondary 
level civics curriculum in the Netherlands. The authors find a discrepancy 
between the curriculum plans of the development and the classroom imple- 
mentation of the curriculum. They recommend an implementation-orient- 
ed development strategy with emphasis on early and intensive formative 
evaluation. 
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LaBoon, Sherry T. “Community Education in Russia: A Laboratory for 
Learning Democracy.” Community-Education Journal 22 (Spring-Sum- 
mer 1995): 25-28. EJ 519 324. 

LaBoon argues that because community education is both collectivist 
and democratic, it would allow Russians to continue collectivist traditions. 
He asserts. that it would give the Russian people a format for addressing 
specific social problems and to clear up misconceptions about democracy. 

Lazar, Mark, ed. Fortifying the Foundations: U.S. Support for Developing 
and Strengthening Democracy in East Central Europe. New York: Insti- 
tute of International Education, 1996. ED 404 958. 

The East Central Europe Information Exchange collects and dissemi- 
nates information on exchange and training programs undertaken with Unit- 
ed States private and governmental funding. This study focused on programs 
related to democratization and civil society. An introductory section defines 
the parameters, background, and research methodology; Jists the funding 
agencies involved; and summarizes some of the survey results and conclu- 
sions. Section One highlights assistance efforts devoted to legal reform; 
reviews the history of United States assistance to non-governmental organ- 
izations in East Central Europe; illustrates with a case study many aspects 
of a program of assistance to local governments; and presents a model for 
assisting the development of non-governmental organizations fostering 
human rights. Section Two of the report includes a sample project survey; 
and various types of program data, such as organization by primary field 
of activity, type of project, funding, and contact person. Appendixes con- 
tain a list of Soros Foundation and Democracy Network programs. 

Mauch, James. Civic Education in the Czech Republic. Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion, Orlando, Florida, 1995. ED 391 431 . 

This paper describes aspects of the transition taking place in Czech edu- 
cational efforts since the Velvet Revolution of 1989, particularly changes 
in the teaching of civic education in the schools. Mauch takes the position 
that governments, no matter their type, find it important to mold new gen- 
erations in areas of civic responsibility, whatever the nature of those gov- 
ernments, however controlling or free they may be. His study is based on 
exploratory interviews with students, faculty, and administrators at the Uni- 
versity of South Bohemia and at the Ministry of Education in 1992-94. as 
well as a limited review of the literature. A section on education under Com- 
munism describes the forty year effort to remold Czechoslovak education 
in the image and likeness of the Soviet Union’s education system and fol- 
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lowing the principles of international communism. The next several sec- 
tions describe the transitions to a post-communist educational system in 
basic education, secondary education, higher education and civic educa- 
tion. A section devoted to the transition period following the revolution goes 
into greater detail on the content of a new civic education which is seen as 
having the goal of providing students with the skills for individual respon- 
sibility and social participation, with ethical values, and with the ability to 
think critically. A final section offers recommendations for planning civic 
education curricula. 

Mistrik, Erich. Aesthetics and Civics. Cultural Dimension of Civic Educa- 
tion. Alexandria, VA: EDRS, 1996. ED 400 222. 

This works reacts to the general neglect of cultural behavior education 
within civic education; illuminates particular problems, in the European 
context, of civic education in Slovakia; and concentrates on the main ideas 
of the PHARE project “Education for Citizenship and European Studies.” 
Key ideas from the Department of Ethic and Civic Education at the Facul- 
ty of Education, Comenius University, in Bratislava (Slovakia) and also 
ideas abou,t new concepts for civic education and teacher training are pre- 
sented. 

Nessel, Paula. Planting International Seeds. Technical Assistance Bulletin 
No. 12. Chicago: American Bar Association, Special Committee on 
Youth Education for Citizenship, 1994. ED 377 122. 

Noting that law-related education (LRE) instills in its practitioners a 
strong desire to share its message with the world, this technical bulletin out- 
lines the international activities of several LRE organizations. The Center 
for Civic Education, for example, hosts international visiting scholars, spon- 
sors an annual conference that alternates between sites in Germany and the 
United States, and provides technical support to countries such as Nicaragua 
and Poland. The Chicago-based, women-managed. nonprofit organization 
Heartland International has promoted civic education programs in Ethiopia. 
Namibia. Uganda, and Tanzania. The American Federation of Teachers 
International Affairs Department created the Education for Democracy 
Clearinghouse in 1993 to collect and disseminate information about civic 
education programs worldwide. The Mershon Center at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity has been involved in the Education for Democratic Citizenship in 
Poland Project since 1991 and has been invited to develop programs in 
Lithuania, Bulgaria, Albania, and Russia. The National Institute for Citi- 
zen Education in the Law (NICEL) has been involved in projects on four 
continents, Asia, Europe, Africa, and South America. For the future, NICEL 
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proposes the Citizens Education Democracy Corps, comprised of recent 
alumni from U.S. graduate schools in the fields of law, education, and the 
humanities. A list of contact persons for each agency is provided. 

Niemczynski, Malgorzata, and Adam Niemczynski. “Perspectives from Past 
and Present on Moral and Citizenship Education in Poland.” Journal 
of Moral Education 21 (1992): 225-33. EJ 464 779. 

This article compares contemporary issues related to moral and citi- 
zenship education in Poland with a similar era in the late eighteenth centu- 
ry. They describe an education reform effort that began in 1773 and was 
based on nationalistic and romantic literature of the time. The Niemczyn- 
ski's contend that the moral values that were derived from this literature are 
essential for the development of democracy in modern Poland. 

Oldenquist, Andrew, ed. Can Democracy Be Taught? Bloomington, IN: Phi 
Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 1996. ED 401 207. 

This collection of essays was presented at a 1993 conference on Edu- 
cation for Democracy at the Mershon Center of The Ohio State Universi- 
ty. All essays are concerned with aspects of the ideal of democracy: what 
it is, how it evolves, and the goals of democracy yet to be achieved. Con- 
tributors from the United States, South Africa, Germany, and Russia are 
experts in civic education, problems of minorities, the U.S. Constitution, 
the transition to democracy in former communist countries, and education 
and democracy in South Africa and Japan. Each essay implies that democ- 
racy has a concrete definition with a range of features and that, despite the 
imprimatur of “democracy” applied by a government, not all governments 
claiming to be democracies are true and genuine democracies. 

Patrick, John J. “Civil Society in Democracy's Third Wave: Implications 
for Civic Education.” Social Education 60 (November-December 1996): 
414-17. EJ 536 756. 

Patrick discusses civil society as a central idea in the recent global resur- 
gence of democracy. Recent developments represent a turning away from 
state-centered conceptions of government, and a renewal of voluntary, com- 
munity-based. non-governmental organizations as a means of renewing 
democracy. As civil society has surged globally, it has sagged in the Unit- 
ed States, its long-time exemplar. The time is ripe to seek a renewal of civil 
society in the United States through civic education and current educational 
reforms. 
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Patrick, John J. Community and Individuality in Civic Education for Democ- 
racy. Paper presented at the International Conference on Individualism 
and Community in a Democratic Society. Washington, DC. 1996. ED 
403 205. 

This work argues that inquiry into the relationship of community and 
individuality should be at the center of civic education and presents five 
recommendations that should help civic educators meet this challenge: ( 1 ) 
teach the analysis and appraisal of public issues about community and indi- 
viduality and emphasize those issues that have been landmarks of public 
debate in United States history: (2) teach comparatively and international- 
ly about public issues pertaining to community and individuality in differ- 
ent constitutional democracies of the world: (3) conduct the classroom and 
the school in a manner that exemplifies the conjoining of community and 
individuality in a democratic civic culture; (4) use service learning in the 
community outside the school to teach civic virtues and skills needed to 
conjoin community and individuality in civic life: and (5) teach civic knowl- 
edge, skills, and virtues that constitute a common core oflearning by which 
to maintain the culture of a community and coterminously teach individu- 
als to think critically for the purposes of freeing themselves from unwor- 
thy traditions and to seek improvement of the community. 

Pinhey, Laura A., and Candace L. Boyer, eds. Resources on Civic Educa- 
tion for Democracy: International Perspectives. Yearbook No. 2. Bloom- 
ington, IN: ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science 
Education, 1997. ED 415 175. 

This resource guide is intended to facilitate cooperation and exchange 
of knowledge among civic educators around the world. The guide is divid- 
ed into six parts. Part One consists of three civic education papers: “Edu- 
cation and Democratic Citizenship: Where We Stand" (Albert Shanker): 
"Civil Society and Democracy Reconsidered" (Charles Bahmueller): and 
“Civil Society and the Worldwide Surge of Democracy: Implications for 
Civic Education” (John J. Patrick). Part Two features an annotated bibli- 
ography of materials about civic education from July 1996 through July 
1997 selected from the ERIC database. Part Three contains nine ERIC 
Digests on civic education published between 1994 and 1997. Part Four is 
an annotated bibliography of books that address key topics about the work 
of civic educators. Topics covered include comparative politics in demo- 
cratic societies. Western political philosophy on civil society and democ- 
racy, U.S. political/constilulional history, contemporary U.S. civil society, 
and civic education in the United States. Part Five is a selective list of Inter- 
net resources about international civic education and features information 
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useful to civic educators. Part Six is an international directory of civic edu- 
cation leaders, programs organizations, and centers. The entries include 
names, addresses, telephone numbers, electronic mail addresses, and World 
Wide Web sites. An appendix concludes the guide and features information 
about Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange Program and 
documents and journal articles in the ERIC database. 

Print, Murray. “The New Civics Education: An Integrated Approach for 
Australian Schools.” Social Education 60 (November-December, 1996): 
443-46. EJ 536 765. 

This article describes the recent revitalization of civics education in 
Australian schools. The approach incorporates traditional citizenship edu- 
cation into a new curriculum that addresses environmental and multicul- 
tural issues. Print also delineates the guidelines and goals of this new 
curriculum. 

Print, Murray. “Renaissance in Citizenship Education: An Australian Per- 
spective.” International Journal of Social Education 11 (Fall- Winter 
1996-1997): 37-52. EJ 561 935. 

Murray Print charts the rebirth of civics and citizenship education in 
Australia and discusses the decline of interest in citizenship education dur- 
ing the 1960s and the educational and social influences leading to its ren- 
aissance. He also examines the educational model proposed by the Civics 
Expert Group and extends this treatment to include more egalitarian 
concepts. 



Quigley, Charles N., ed., and others. We the People.. .Project Citizen: A Civic- 
Education Project for Grades 6 Through 9. Calabasas, CA: Center for 
Civic Education, 1996. ED 027 212. 

This project is designed to help students develop citizenship skills 
important for intelligent and effective participation in a self-governing soci- 
ety. Specific educational objectives include helping students learn how to 
express their opinions; how to decide which level of government and which 
agency is most appropriate for dealing with the community problems they 
identify; and how to influence policy decisions at that level of government. 
The guide provides students with step-by-step instructions for identifying 
and studying a public policy problem and for developing a class portfolio, 
a cumulative organized collection of information (statements, charts, graphs, 
photographs, and original art work) that makes up the class plan for respond- 
ing to the public policy issue the class has studied. 
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Remy, Richard C., and Jacek Strzemieczny, eds. Building Civic Education 
for Democracy in Poland. Washington, DC: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1996. ED 396 986. 

This book is the result of a project to strengthen democratic reforms in 
Poland by enhancing student and teacher understanding of citizenship in a 
democracy. The goal of the initiative is^to promote the development of 
democracy in Poland by instituting a new citizenship curriculum in Polish 
schools. The immediate goal of this project was to develop curriculum guides 
for an eighth grade course and a secondary school course on citizenship for 
democracy. The project has met all of its key objectives including: ( 1 ) devel- 
oping and publishing a three-volume curriculum guide for courses on citi- 
zenship in a democracy that will be used in subsequent curriculum development 
and teacher in-service programs; (2) introducing Polish teachers to new 
instructional strategies and materials of particular value in education for 
democratic citizenship; (3) mobilizing and training a core group of Polish 
teachers who now have experienced a process of democratic reform and 
who can play leadership roles in disseminating the new approaches and 
materials throughout Poland; and (4) laying the foundation for ongoing 
working relationships between the Ministry of National Education and the 
National Center for Teacher Training in Poland and key citizenship educa- 
tion centers in the United States. The project has contributed to the under- 
standing of how best to serve the special needs of citizenship educators in 
countries like Poland which are trying to overcome the legacy of Commu- 
nist rule. The report recognizes a need to teach about democracy in ways 
that overcome popular skepticism about the efficacy of democratic ideals 
and formulas, and to incorporate economic education into civic education. 

Sayer, John, ed. “Developing Schools for Democracy in Europe: An Exam- 
ple of Trans-European Co-operation in Education.” Oxford Studies in 
Comparative Education 5 (1995). ED 402 258. 

Sayer and others describe the work of a Trans-European Mobility 
Schemes for University Studies (TEMPUS) project, directed by John Sayer 
and based in the Department of Educational Studies of the University of 
Oxford. The project’s activities, concerned principally with the develop- 
ment of democratic processes in the elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation systems of the Czech Republic and Poland, are illustrated through 
twenty papers. Taken together, these papers provide an extensive case study 
of a democratic collaboration of four European universities from very dif- 
ferent social, economic, political and cultural settings, working with local 
schools and authorities across disciplines in an attempt to develop schools 
for democracy in Europe. 
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Schuetz, Peter Political Culture in the School and Classroom: Preparation 
for Democratic Citizenship. Paper presented at the International Con- 
ference on Individualism and Community in a Democratic Society, 
Washington, DC, 1996. ED 403 206. 

Recognizing that civic education is the school subject specifically ded- 
icated to preparing students for democratic citizenship and that the school 
and classroom often have a less than democratic and value-loaded “politi- 
cal culture,’’ this paper emphasizes the fundamental goals of civic educa- 
tion and then arrives at the ingredients of political culture in the school and 
classroom that are favorable to preparing students for democratic citizen- 
ship. The three fundamental goals of civic education are: (1) helping stu- 
dents become self-confident, well-informed citizens who are able to think 
rationally and who are committed to the values of human dignity and human 
rights; (2) fostering a willingness and capacity to participate in political 
affairs on local, national, and international levels; and (3) developing a 
strong recognition of the need to balance individualism and self-interest 
with human interdependence and social as well as environmental respon- 
sibility. To effectively prepare students for democratic citizenship, indi- 
vidual classrooms and schools, teachers and administrators must model 
democratic citizenship for and with their students in the classroom and 
school climate in terms of how all members of the school community com- 
municate; by avoiding indoctrination at all levels; and through the types of 
learning and teaching methods used. 

Sears, Alan. “What Research Tells Us About Citizenship in English Cana- 
da.’’ Canadian Social Studies 30 (Spring 1996): 121-27. EJ 531 604. 
Sears reviews recent research on citizenship education in Canada and 
discovers that, although citizenship education is widely promoted, little is 
known about actual classroom practices and wide disparities exist about the 
very definition of citizenship. Some evidence suggests improvement; how- 
ever, more research is needed. 

Snauwacrt, Dale T. “International Ethics, Community, and Civic Educa- 
tion.” Peabody Journal of Education 70 (Summer 1995): 1 19-38. HJ 
523 829. 

This paper discusses community and morality in an international con- 
text, recommending a transnational ethic grounded in international custom 
and agreement and noting that the Nuremberg Obligation provides a foun- 
dation for such an ethic. Snauwaert maintains that this ethic provides the 
moral foundation for a civic education cognizant of global interdependence. 
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Spiecker, Ben. and Sleutel, Jan. “Political Liberalism, Civic Education, and 
the Dutch Government.” Journal of Moral Education 24 (November 
1995): 383-94. EJ 523 789. 

Is the transmission bf norms and values an appropriate function of lib- 
eral education as envisioned in a liberal constitutional state (The Nether- 
lands)? This paper draws a distinction between the inculcation of intellectual 
virtues and indoctrination and presents a cogent analysis of the concepts 
and objectives of liberal education for citizenship. 

Taylor, Anthea. “Education for Democracy: Assimilation or Emancipation 
for Aboriginal Australians?” Comparative Education Review 40 (Novem- 
ber 1996): 426-38. EJ 534 73 1 . 

Taylor reviews teaching for and about democracy in Ausualia. and iden- 
tifies key concepts embedded in the notion of democracy (representation, 
leadership, decision making, public criticism). The article draws on ethno- 
graphic data from settled and remote Aboriginal Australia to explore whether 
• • - ;f.-_ understandings and practices associated with these concepts are shared by 

the dominant society, and the ramifications of this fit for citizenship 
education. 

Thompson. J. D. Political Literacy and Civic Education Curriculum. An 
Integrated Approach. Alexandria. VA: EDRS, 1996. ED 395 139. 

The Political Literacy and Civic Education (PLACE) project in Kroo 
Bay. Freetown. Sierra Leone, was developed to enable people, through func- 
tional literacy and civic education, to participate in the processes of good 
governance by exercising their rights, duties, and obligations in an infomted 
and responsible manner. The project suggests a curriculum based on knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes to be acquired, in the context of the need for polit- 
ical development and in the face of previous poor economic development 
policies. A framework for developing a political literacy and civic educa- 
tion curriculum is suggested, with the concepts to be taught related to instruc- 
tional and possible lesson topics in an integrated approach. A model for 
facilitating curriculum development is provided. 

Tschoumy, Jacques Andre. Montee en Puissance d'une Europe des Citoyen- 
netes Composces (The Coming into Force of a Europe of Compound 
Citizenships). Neuehatel, Switzerland: Institut Romand de Rcchcrch- 
es ct de Documentation Pedagogiques (IRDP), 1993. ED 395 885. 
Tschoumy examines the changes occurring in French-speaking Switzer- 
land as represented by the nearly thirty Children’s Parliaments that have 
emerged in the past few months. Specialists agree that European societies 
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are experiencing a period of decomposition/recomposition, a political and 
cultural process that will lead to a social Renaissance of unknown propor- 
tions. Previously, citizenship was a simple process. The new citizenship 
will change from the state domains to the infra-state and supra-state levels, 
and will feature new compound citizenships that are more socially appro- 
priate for mobile young people. Basic questions emerge. Will education for 
citizenship contribute to the development of compound citizenships in 
Europe? What education is needed for compound citizenships? 

Valdmaa, Sulev. Civic Education Curricula for the Forms IX and XII. An 
Extract From the Frame Curricula for the Basic School of the Eston- 
ian Education Centre, Tallinn, Estonia. Alexandria, VA: EDRS, 1994. 
ED 374 054. 

This paper discusses the framework for civic education in Estonia. 
Objectives of civic education in Estonia come from the traditional beliefs 
of Estonian society, the new demands of social change,_standards estab- 
lished by the Council of Europe, and experiences of neighboring countries. 
The main objective of civic education is to teach a new generation, regard- 
less of their nationality, to become citizens of the world and to be loyal to 
the democratic Republic of Estonia. The civic education curriculum of the 
basic school for the ninth form is divided into thirty-five lessons in five 
areas. The curriculum for the twelfth form consists of seventy lessons in 
two areas. The first focuses on society from the aspects of political, social, 
and cultural life. The second discusses the economy of societies and the 
contemporary world. 

White, Patricia. Civic Virtues and Public Schooling: Educating Citizens for 
a Democratic Society. New York: Teachers College Press, 1996. ED 
399 209. 

White examines the role teachers and schools can and should play in 
educating young people to become good citizens in a democratic society. 
She concentrates on becoming and being civil in the everyday world and 
how certain virtues and values of ordinary people stand out as important to 
the maintenance and flourishing of a democratic ethos in an open, plural- 
istic society. 
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